Ralph J. Cordiner: He has a horror of the indispensable man. 


G-E Seeks Conquest of Bigness 


Through Fanned-out Management 


FLORIDA 


Electric Power Consumption 


is up 328% 


from 1940 to 1950 while the increase 
in the U. S. as a whole 
is 168%. 


in 
FLORIDA The use of more power means more industries, 


more business, more appliances in use. When any 
will * market increases its power consumption 328% in ten 
get you years—that means sales for you. 
; Florida’s three big morning newspapers give you 
blanket coverage in their markets. More than that, 
*Based on Sales Management 1951 Survey of Buying j % 2 M 
Power figures and current ABC Reports, using these their 20% or better family coverage in those 


three papers gives you 20% or better family coverage 


in the 52 counties accounting for 80% of Florida's counties producing 80% of Florida’s sales greatly 
Effective Buying Income, 81% of food sales, 82.8% 


of drug sales, 81.6% of furniture sales, 80% of gen- strengthens your advertising in other Florida markets. 
eral merchandise sales and 81% of Florida’s total 


retail sales. You also get above 30% family coverage What is the first choice for your Florida media list? 
in 42 counties, above 50% in 20 counties, above 60% 


in 9 counties and above 70% in 6 counties. Florida’s three big morning newspapers, of course. 


Lowest Cost Coverage in Florida’s Top Markets 


FLORIDA THE MIAMI TAMPA 
TIMES-UNION HERALD Morning Tribune 


JACKSONVILLE National Representative 
National Representative Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


National Representative 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 


(Naowttedl ! Millions of yards of canpet.. 
| fo 4,200,000 lowes on MeCalll Ghee" 


Carpets go down, draperies go up, furniture goes in... because of WOMEN. 
Women, not men, are the nation’s homemakers. 
Give a woman an 7dea...and she starts changing things all over the house. 
The women who. buy for the more than 4,200,000 homes on McCall Street get their 
é ideas from McCall’s Magazine. 
Then they go out to shop, not by the hundreds 
or thousands, but by the millions. 
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James Gray’s long experience and 
complete facilities will help you squeeze 
more results out of every dollar you spend 
—through better reproduction . . . faster, 
more competent service .. . and the plus 
advantage of meeting all your mailadver- 
tising requirements within one plant. 

4 

For cost-cutting lithography, printing 
and all-'round. mailing services, phone 
Murray Hill — 


*Ask us how we helped E. R. Squibb 
& Sons turn a headache into good public 
relations. | 


ne. 


idea men _lettercraftsmen 
printers lithographers 


games 


216 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-9000 today 
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JUST WAIT TILL | FINISH THIS LTEM.’ 


It’s amazing how much industry buys 
from the pages of IEN. 

A request for more information or the 
call of a supplier salesman may follow, but 
the product description in INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS sparks the sales. 

What would you do if you needed the 
latest equipment, parts, materials? Working 
for a well rated firm, and having product 
selection authority, you would be getting 
IEN every month... at your request. As a 
reader you would know that IEN publishes 
the most product news about the largest 
number of products in the most complete and 
reliable form ... more than 1,000 items a 
month. Naturally it is to IEN you would turn 
to find products you need and for buying 
information about them. 

You don’t have to guess about the sales 
IEN sparks. Every month, on the back of the 
service slip sent with IEN, readers are in- 
vited to list products they have purchased 
from IEN, and to give the names of the 
suppliers. 

Our representative would like to show 
you any month’s list. It includes an impres- 
sive variety of purchases. Heavy equipment 
and costly installations are frequent. We can 
also show you the list of suppliers. 

61,794 coverage of specifiers and buyers 
in larger, more active plants in all industries 
-..cost?... only $125 to $135 a month. 


TO HELP YOU SELL, ASK FOR: 
. The IEN Plan 
How to write a product 
news release 
How to prepare the most 
productive ads 


. How to cash in on inquiries 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


Do you sell the 
coal mining 
industry ? 


Make Your Sales Grow 
the Way Mechanization Grows 
...by reaching the 


PRIMARY BUYING INFLUENCES 


From 181 advertising pages in 
1938, first full year of publica- 
tion, to 1,350 (estimated new 
high) in 1952. That’s MECHAN- 
IZATION’S rise in acceptance. Of 
current advertisers, 63% have 
been with us 5 years or more— 
and 30% have been with us 
10 years or more. Such growth 
and loyalty substantiate what 
surveys,* monthly polls, and 
catalogue requests tell us: 

In the coal mining industry, 
more primary buying influences 
receive and read MECHANI- 
ZATION than any other coal 
magazine. 

More coal-production men 
report MECHANIZATION most 


useful and interesting. Over 
15,000 copies reach buying in- 
fluences in major mines which 
account for 87% of coal output 
and 95% of purchases. They 
welcome MECHANIZATION be- 
cause of a vital interest in our 
editorial objective of mine- 
mechanization, and our month- 
to-month treatment of technical 
operations, efficiency, safety 
and new methods. To these we 
add on-the-spot analyses of 
Washington decisions, trends, 
and regulations which affect 
coal. To get your full share of 
coal’s $1,000,000,000 annual 
purchases, do what we do: 
reach more primary buying in- 
fluences with MECHANIZATION. 


*Conducted by John Fosdick & Assoc. 
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Those who hold the key to aviation progress, Research men, read and trust 
AVIATION WEEK magazine. The challenge of transonic and high-mach 
regimes . . . critical operating features of aircraft and engine designs .. . 
problems of components and materials engage their full talents and knowl- 
edge. These are important aviation people whom you will want to reach 
with the facts about your aviation interests. They are AVIATION WEEK 
readers in numbers larger than you will find anywhere else. 


They utig AVIATION WEEK 


This is also true of the important men in Engineering and Management... 
in the Production, Military and Financial phases of the Industry. Men who 
operate and service aircraft and related aviation products . . . all get their 
facts, keep abreast with AVIATION WEEK magazine. 


Whatever you make in the field of aviation... AVIATION WEEK is your 
most effective advertising medium. 


Book bo the Sky for your Markel 


4, A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ® ABC-ABP 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 W. 42ND ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Other Advertising Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, 

Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; tondon, Eng.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo 


sae Human Side 


CITY 
COUNTY “Mine Host" Is Selling 


It’s an old, old problem with hotels—even New York hotels. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, business is good. But oh, 
that weekend letdown! Even in New York, where you’d think hotels 


would be turning away tourists over the weekends, such just isn’t the 


case. Out-of-towners usually arrive toward the end of a weekend, 
stay a few days and generally are back home again for the following 
© 64 U. S. Counties 
© New Jersey cities 


weekend. 
= 
and counties 


But one hotel here looked the problem straight in the eye and 
decided to try and lick it. Three years ago the Vanderbilt, a quiet 
place, favored by school teachers and other nice people, started doing- 
over the old place from a physical standpoint. And it also started 
paying court to a new breed of tourist—the weekend one. Under the 
direction of the hotel’s bright young sales manager, Victor Barrett, a 
series of “Weekend Specials” was worked out. 


The weekend guest of the hotel, under the plan, has a choice of 


| seven price brackets. The first is a three-day Economy Special. It 

New data on PEOPLE includes a room with private bath and radio, two club breakfasts and 

and FAMILY GROUPS just | broadcast tickets when available. Price: about 10 dollars. The sev- 
purchased from the Census | enth plan in price is the Sightseeing Special. The same things go 


with it as with the Economy but there’s an eight-hour all-expense 
Bureau (age groups, owner, | tour, including lunch at a fancy restaurant, and a guided expedition 
rental, racial, etc.) ... plus to Manhattan’s more fabled tourist spots. It’s topped off with an 


Dieeeee Ginshete cstt. evening at the Roxy Theatre. For this: less than $19. 


mates for ‘52. | Or perhaps you're the type who goes in for improving your mind. 
The Vanderbilt thought of you, too. There’s an Educational Tour 
Retail sales {Consumer —in fact, there are two. The first, at $18, gives you a four-hour 


| 
Markets) income and po- | 
tentials {Sales Manage- 
ment), automobiles, mfg. 
etc., all tabulated for a 
quick look at the TOP HALF 
of America ! 


THE 


NEWARK 
NEWS 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


or THIS GOES WITH A BUDGET weekend? It sure does. And despite the low 
O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. cost to guests a New York hotel makes it pay off. The formula: plenty of service. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When your product is long estab- 
lished and already the leading seller 
in its field, the problem of getting 
a marked increase in its sales is a 
real one. 


This was the problem faced by 
Kraft Foods with its Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese, which had 
been on the market 72 years and is 
the largest-selling packaged cheese 
in the world. 


“Everybody” granted the prod- 
uct’s superiority; they had been 
educated through advertising to 
use it in many ways—in salads, 
in snacks, as dessert and as a 
spread for breakfast toast. 


Two big new uses—entirely apart 
from the conventional—were devel- 
oped by Kraft. “Philly’s’’ bland- 
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an entirely New Market fora product 72 years old! 


Esa 


ness and easy creaming consistency 
made it a rich, never-fail base for 
18 flavors of cake frosting—and for 
five kinds of fudge! 


Then through advertising’s mass 
selling techniques, homemakers 
across the nation were told the 
tempting, time-saving news of 
“Philly”? cream cheese as a cake- 
topper and candy. 


Twenty-two weeks after these 
new uses were first explained in 
magazine advertising and demon- 
strated on Kraft’s Television Thea- 
ter, Kraft had received more than a 
million requests from consumers for 


Never-fail fudge in 


rich frosting in 18 
flavors—easily made 
with Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese! 


its frosting and fudge recipe leaflet! 


The national sales of Philadel- 
phia Brand increased astonishingly 
in less than half a year! 


Thus our client gets effective- 
ness and economy through the 
mass selling techniques of adver- 
tising . . . just as his mass manu- 
facturing techniques make the 
product itself widely available to 
consumers at low cost. 


Can these benefits of advertising 
be better utilized in your behalf? 
We'd be glad to talk with you 
about it. Just call or write: 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne. 


15 minutes . . . smooth, 


How the 


RICHMOND 


(California) 


INDEPENDENT 


operates its 


EARNED 
MERCHANDISING 
CREDIT SYSTEM: 


Product: CALVERT 
1/1/52 Earned 

Merch’g Credit: $ 0.00 
1952 Credits: 13.05 
New Account Bonus: 50.00 
TOTAL (to date): 63.05 
Merch’g performed 

1952 to date: 39.27 


BALANCE: $23.78 


Has your product an earned merchandis- 
ing credit in the Richmond, California, 
Independent? (Notice that “New Ae- 
count” bonus!) For information on 
your product check with Win Smith, 
National Advertising Manager of the 
Richmond California Independent. 


RICHMOND 
(California) 
INDEPENDENT 


No. 2 in a Series 


50"O000"000 
MOVING MILES 


of experience 


A 
y= Seite 


Your... 


satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every... 

move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 


Yes Sir... 


for the best moving service, con- 
tact your nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


«0% wide AGENCY ORGay Zan, 
On 


wh 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tos ae DALLAS 


Exec. Offices: 2341 Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 
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tour of New York, through the business districts, a trip through a 
television studio. The second, which costs a few pennies over $17, 
tours you through Rockefeller Center, the Museum of Modern Art 


and an evening tour of the city. Then to the Statue of Liberty and 
the Hayden Planetarium. 


If you’re strictly for fun and relaxation there’s the Theatre and 
Night Club Combination. That will set you back $18.21. But no 


matter which plan you choose you get the same outside room, break- 
fasts and the services of the hotel. 


Has the idea paid? It certainly has, says Barrett. And he feels 
that the plan has been successful because it is based on service. The 
hotel hasn’t let its weekend guests register and stew in their own 
juices. It arranges to get tickets to hit shows, buys up blocks of 
tickets for things like tours of New York landmarks and then passes 
the savings back to the guests. 


And it didn’t, adds Mr. B., simply dream up the plans, announce 
them and wait for the onslaught. The idea has been promoted with 
advertisements, of the “teaser” type, in small-town newspapers within 
150 miles of New York, solicitations to school principals, colleges, 
teachers’ associations, personnel departments of companies within the 
area. This year, for instance, the Vanderbilt has played host, under 


the plan, to 1500 students. And it expects to double the figure next 
year. 


The teaser ads have been most successful. Where a newspaper has 
a personal column the hotel has planted such advertisements as this: 


"My wife has left my bed and board. Went off to the Vander- 
bilt Hotel in New York. And since | found out about it's 
Weekend Special Plan, by crackey, I'm joining her there 
Friday! P.S. Ask the Vanderbilt to send you a folder on its 
Weekend Plan. Boy, you'll have your eyes opened!" 


The plan is a natural, says Victor Barrett, for travel agencies. One 
such, in Worcester, Mass., has just concluded arrangements with the 
Vanderbilt for a tie-in deal. The agency, which has been offering 
weekend trips to New York for $41.00 found that by paring costs and 
using the Vanderbilt’s plan it could offer a “One Cent Sale.” For 
$41.01, advertised the agency, you and your wife can enjoy an all- 
expense weekend in New York. The Vanderbilt wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised when the agency called and reserved rooms for 300. 


If you have a good idea, promote it and provide the follow-through 
service you can lick anything. Even a hotel’s weekend doldrums! 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR .. . for the Vanderbilt's budget-conscious guests takes 
place in this super-glamor room, The Purple Tree. No weekend doldrums here. 
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COMMENT 


Cities, Too, Have Sales Problems 


There were two more announcements, within the last fortnight, 
concerning corporations moving, or getting ready to move, out of 


Manhattan. One was General Electric; the other, Daniel Starch and 
Staff. 


This exodus from crowded city centers is now an established trend. 
A wide variety of reasons account for it: lack of suitable office space, 
sky-high commercial rents, local tax burdens, the transportation nui- 
sance, the feeding nuisance, the dirt nuisance, the noise nuisance 

. and the possible risk in the event of war. 


This movement to suburban areas is certain to worsen the already 
critical situation in city finances. The “commodity” our cities sell— 
business accommodations—has now become too high-priced, and the 
customers are refusing to buy. Every new hike in taxes drives some- 
one else to the open spaces beyond city limits. A new way of business 
life is in the making, and our cities are going to have a tough time 
accommodating themselves to it. 


Not So Well Known 


Before we wrap anyone else on the knuckles, we might as well 
confess that at times we’re just as guilty as the next promoter of a 
brand name. We'd like to think that everybody knows without addi- 
tional information that SM stands for SALES MANAGEMENT, The 
Magazine of Marketing. But every once in a while a reader will in 
all seriousness ask, ‘What does SM stand for?” 


We think that many advertisers pride themselves a bit too much on 
how well the public recognizes their trademarks, company insignia, 
or corporate color schemes. This was brought home to us when we, 
and a group of promotion people whose jobs bring us into intimate 
contact with trade identifications, were puzzled over the sponsorship 
of some match books. It takes a memory expert always to know that 
A-C stands for Allis-Chalmers, or that IH on the brick tower above 
a glass-enclosed showroom means International Harvester Co. If we 
didn’t know through personal contact, we’d never guess that when 


you push the button you mean Tocco and Ohio Crankshaft’s induc- 
tion heating. 


Some companies do take a realistic view of their identification prob- 
lems. Most notable probably is Coca-Cola which has spent thousands 
of dollars to get the public to associate the word “Coke” (always 
spelled with a capital C) with the real McCoy. For several years 
the Dow Chemical Co. issued millions of labels to be affixed to con- 
sumer products made of Styron. But the company did not really 
begin to capitalize on its big promotional investment until it revised 
the label to read “Made of Styron, a Dow plastic.” 


Inside our own organizations we use our company initials so freely 
that we forget that many of our customers and prospects probably 
do not know them as well as we think they do. So take a look at 
your match books and all of your other promotional material, and 
see if you’re making it hard for your audience to recognize you. 
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Mind-Changing.. 


aWomens Privilege? 


St Paul, 


CONSUMER ANALYSIS 
FIGURES SHOW MEN 
STILL CHANGING THEIR 


MINDS ON SHAVING METHODS 


A continuing shift in. usage 
for safety and electric razors 
has shown up in St. Paul over 
the last four years. Let’s look 
at the figures from the St. 
Paul Consumer Analysis. 
% of Men Buying Safety Razor Blades 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
81.5% 81.3% 19.6% 14.9% 
% of Men Buying Electric Razors 
21.1% 24.3% 30.6% 29.9% 


Preference for electric razor 
brands has also undergone a 
change in the four- year 
period. Brand switching is no 
female monoply. Here are 
the figures for the three top 
electric razors in the St. Paul 
Market. 


% of Men Owning Electric Razors 
RAZOR (949 1950 1951 1952 
A 44.2% 43.89 40.1% 40.5% 
B 31.6% 30.2% 31.4% 29.4% 
C 11.6% 24.4% 24.6% 25.1% 


Your product too, has been analyzed. 
If you are interested in knowing it's 
story in the St. Paul Market, write 
Consumer Analysis, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. Please state product or 
classification (s) in which you are 


interested. 
Dispatch 
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re 
your hat, Sir @ let's hope you never have to wear this hat { 


—but lots and lots of Americans are wearing it right now, all over the world. Do they 


know what you are doing to help bring them back to their homes? What your company is doing to 


keep America strong? Tell them your story through the pages of this 3-paper network 
which reaches the millions of Americans in uniform from whom will come tomorrow’s leaders in 
government and in business. Our 10 advertising and merchandising service offices can 


help you to tell your story where it counts. 


WASHINGTON: 3132 M St., N.W. 
NEW YORK: 41 East 42nd St. 


ARMY TIMES CHICAGO: 203 N. Wabash Ave. 
DETROIT: Guardian Building 
AIR FORCE TIMES LOS ANGELES: 6399 Wilshire Blvd. 
(Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations) SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
NAV Y TIPAES In Philadelphia, represented by 


R. W. McCarney, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Also: LONDON-FRANKFURT-TOKYO 
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It's Your ABC, Too 


We've blistered our feet tramping through many of your factories 
in tow of our good friends and subscribers. Whether your product is 
soap, steel, or shoe polish, we've noticed that each of you takes com- 
mendable pride in pointing out how carefully your product is manu- 
factured. You seem to tarry a little longer on your plant tours at the 
spot where you can say, “See how we test it here ?” 


Now we would like to take you on a little tour and explain one 
phase of publishers’ quality control and what it means to you—both 
as a subscriber to this and other publications, and, more important, 
as a buyer of millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space in publi- 
cations. 


LL Ss This symbol is the trademark of the Audit Bureau of 
Pg e Circulations, an independent organization backed by both 
“ < publishers and advertisers which conducts audits of a pub- 


fuia* —_—_isher’s circulation claims. It’s a symbol of quality control. 
In SALES MANAGEMENT, it appears on page 4 of each issue (along 
with two other symbols indicative of quality, ABP and NBP, but 
we'll describe them on our next tour). 


Unlike most of you, publications have two “users,” or buyers, of 
their products. Many subscribers to SALES MANAGEMENT typify 
both kinds of users. On one hand, you are subscribers to SM, for 
which you pay $8 per year. When you “use” SM as a reader you 
readily know whether you are getting your money’s worth. But when 
you purchase space in a publication you are another kind of user. 
When Life solicits your business and tells you that your message will 
be placed in the hands of 5,393,565 paid subscribers each week, how 
do you know that this magazine actually will have been purchased by 
that many readers? 


When you make claims for your product, you know that, if you 
enjoy a good reputation, your prospects willingly accept your word. 
So you accept Life’s word for its circulation claim. But when you 
wish to put the power of verification behind your product, you gladly 
submit reports from an independent checking agency—reports from 
United States Testing Co., Inc., for example. Life, and Sates MAN- 
AGEMENT, and many other publications, provide you with verification 
of their circulation claims. They are verified by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and are available to you for the periods ending June 30 
and December 31. 


Some of you may have helped to found the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations in 1914, and many of you have participated in its affairs. ABC 
has done its policing job well, perhaps too well. We may forget that 
this constant vigilance—sponsored by advertisers and publishers—has 
built almost unquestioned confidence between buyer and seller. When 
you ask a publisher ““Who reads your publication? What are their 
titles? Where do they live? How much do they pay for your publi- 
cation?”’ you accept their answers at face value. 


In these days of government regulation we think you—subscribers 
and buyers of advertising—and we, the publishers, can feel good 
that we police ourselves. 


So, with pardonable pride, we’d like to have you stop along our 
assembly line during ABC month and “See how we test it here?” 
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And she's hungry for a 
close-up look at your 
business 


School teachers want to know more 
about business and industry, as shown 
by the increasing popularity of B-I-E 
Days. Schools close and teachers visit 
offices and plants on locally-organized 
Business-Industry-Education Days. 
America’s teachers can’t all visit your 
plant, but you can tell them about your 
company, your industry, your ideas 
about free enterprise in State Teachers 
Magazines, reaching more than 866,000. 
Through them your story reaches 
26,000,000 pupils—millions of parents, 
too. Only with State Teachers Maga- 
zines can you do an adequate job. 
You can get the complete story by 
writing for free booklet—‘‘26 million 
kids . . . target for today!’’ Address 
Georgia C. Rawson, Executive Vice 
President, State Teachers Magazines, 
309 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


State 
TEACHERS 
Magazines 


— ee —— 


Mark your product 


Spotlight your product with a sparkling 
metal name plate. We gladly cooperate with 
sales and advertising executives to create 
standout identification which reflects your 
product’s quality ... marks it for more sales. 
Send a rough sketch or blue print for design 
suggestion and quotation. Let us help you 
improve your product identification. Write 
now for detailed information. 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of Dedge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Indian 
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For the best spot, at the right time, at the right place 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending October |, 1952 


CHECK THIS 


\ study just released by the American Management 
Association indicates that the average company this year 
must increase its sales 25% in order to improve its profit 
performance over the past vear. This checks with a sur- 
vey about to be released by the Dartnell Corp. 


Perhaps mounting costs and taxes throw an unfair 
burden on the sales department—but I guess we have to 
shoulder it and pretend to like it. 


Fortunately, consumers are in a better buying mood 
as they get out from under the burden of indebtedness 
which they incurred during the buying scare following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


SAVINGS, NOT OVERSPENDING 


Some of you may remember that on this page in our 
September 1 issue we “blasted” the release from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which received big headlines 
in all the nation’s newspapers—the story which said that 
in 1950, and also today, the average American urban 
tamily was overspending its income by $400. 


We knew it couldn’t be true—and we assembled some 
tacts to explode the myth. 


On September 16 came another story from Washing- 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
U.S. FARMERS 
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ton which says that the $400 in “dis-saving” resulted from 
‘“‘a misunderstanding of data.” 


The Senate-House Economic Committee says that the 
average American family saved $200 in 1950, rather than 
overspent. That’s more like it! Savings of $200 per 
family adds up to a national figure of roughly $10 billion. 


Regardless of which party wins the election, it is prob- 
able that defense spendings will not change materially in 
the next year, and it is important to realize that the coun- 
try is not past the peak of spending for defense. The 
floodcrest is still ahead, according to the Research Insti- 
tute of America, with some $60-65 billion to be released 
by mid-1953. The leveling-off period is to last longer 
under new plans. 


But unless we get into a real war the time is coming— 
perhaps just about a year from now —when defense 
spending will not be such a substantial prop to our econ- 
omy, and it is well to figure ahead on how to ready our 
businesses for a possible storm. Therefore, we recom- 
mend again that those who do not have a copy of “A 
Planning Guide for Competitive Markets” should send 
a dollar bill right away to National Sales Executives, 
Inc., 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Get it 
today—as the radio and TV commercial announcers tell 
us about so many things. 


IMPULSE BUYING IN MAJOR 
COMMODITIES 


It’s not news that when consumers go into stores, par- 
ticularly super markets and variety stores, they walk out 
with many things they didn’t have on written or mental 
shopping lists, but National Family Opinion, Inc., To- 
ledo, has established for the first time in merchandising 
history that impulse buying of major commodities ($100 
or more) is practically the same in constancy and volume 
as planned purchasing. 


At any given time, allowing for seasonal variations, 
one-half of all the families in the United States are plan- 
ning for, saving for, anticipating the purchase of some- 
thing costing $100 or more. Only half of them succeed 
in making the purchase because they had to use the money 
for other purposes or they couldn’t earn enough. 


But the other half of the families—those who do not 
plan to make any purchase—suddenly decide to buy a 
major item. This is the field in which salesmanship and 
advertising are the outstanding factors in originating the 
idea of purchase. 


In October, 1951, National Family Opinion, Inc., con- 
tacted Mr. and Mrs. America through two balanced 
panels of 1,000 families each, made up from a pool of 
35,000 certified households representing every type, size 
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and kind of family. They were asked whether they antici- 
pated making a major purchase—$100 or more—within 
the next six months. At that time 51.4% said they did 
anticipate making such a purchase, 47.4% said they did 
not, and 1.2% did not answer. 


In March, 1952, the same families were asked what 
major purchases they had made during the six-month 
period. Results indicated that only half had made the 
anticipated purchases—but that half of those who last 
October said they did not anticipate doing so, did make 
such purchases. 


Of those who did not plan on making major purchases, 
31.9% bought one or more major appliances; 14.7% 
modernized their homes; 12.7% bought furniture; 10.8% 
TV sets; 12.9% new cars; 3.7% new heating plants 
and equipment; 2.4% floor coverings, and 12.5% spent 
$100 or more impulsively on combinations of items. 


What does all this prove? It would indicate that a 
carefully conducted survey dealing with forward pur- 
chases of major items is generally believable—even though 
half of the people who say they are going to buy things 
turn out to be non-buyers. Those defections from the 
ranks are replaced by others who change their minds. 


SELLING DURING A STRIKE 


One of our old-time subscribers, Paul B. Waldin of 
Oakland, read with great interest—but considerable skep- 
ticism—a piece in this column about the failure of sales- 
men to call on struck plants in the Birmingham area 
during the squabble between the CIO and the steel com- 
panies. His skepticism was the result of first-hand experi- 
ence in calling on strike-bound plants in Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and California. He drove up to the plants 
in his own car; the pickets let him through although some 
called him a rat. He had the unforgettable experience of 
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finding his ignition wires cut—the distributor head 
smashed—the timing cam shifted—his tires slashed.. 


Perhaps the original story should have been amended 
to read, ““When you call at the strike-bound plant, come 
in a taxicab instead of your own car.” 


SSB ON COMMISSIONS 


Subscribers who wish the full details on the recent 
amendments by the Salary Stabilization Board on the 
rules regarding commission earnings and commission 
rates should ask the nearest SSB office for a copy of 
GSSR-5, Amendment 1, August 25, 1952. The real 


“guts” of the amendment is in section 9: 


“Adjustments of commission earnings. 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this regulation, 
an employer may, during the calendar year 1952, make adjust- 
ments in the compensation paid to employees compensated in 
whole or in part on a commission basis in an amount up to, 
but not exceeding, fifteen (15) percent of the aggregate com- 
mission payments made to all such employees during the cal- 
endar year 1950. Proportionate adjustments may be made for 
increases and shall be made for decreases in the number of 
employees compensated in whole or in part on commission. 


“(b) The employer may distribute the adjustments in com- 
pensation authorized under paragraph (a) of this section in 
his discretion among such of his employees as are compen- 
sated in whole or in part on a commission basis. Such distribu- 
tion may be based on sales or other measures of performance. 


“(c) Such adjustments shall be made as supplemental pay- 
ments at such times as the employer may determine. 


“(d) In no event shall the adjustment authorized in this 
section be made through an increase in any commission rate.” 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


McKesson & Robbins has had such success in recent 
years in concentrated giant promotional plans in coopera- 
tion with leading manufacturers that it will launch a 
super-program December 7 in Puck—The Comic Weekly 
and 22 cooperating independent Sunday comic sections to 
the tune of $540,000 worth of advertising space. The 
8-page, full-color gift section is being promoted by 1,500 
McKesson & Robbins salesmen with the aid of a unique 
pyramid “Santa Claus” presentation. 


A yardstick for remodeling will soon be available from 
Domestic Engineering through a survey in Bay City, 
Mich. Through personal interviews by staff members of 
the publication with dwelling owners, commercial and 
industrial building owners and managers, institutions 
executives and farmers the magazine has established a 
national pattern for the sale of modernization jobs. They 
explore questions that reveal need for products, practical- 
ity of installation and intention and ability to buy. The 
findings will appear in the November issue. 


We believe in underselling— and so apparently does 
Dell Publishing Co. which has just released a study 
called “The Woman Audiences of America’s Major 
Magazines.”’ One section of the study deals with readers 
per 100 copies (primary and secondary) and Dell. does 
not claim first place for its “Modern” group. Theirs is a 
high rating, to be true, (160.9) but one or two direct 
competitors score slightly higher. Such a study seems far 
more believable than one which claims all “firsts.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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If you are interested in selling the aviation market, 
Aviation Age offers you its help. 

Here are some of the things you need to know, in order 
to pinpoint the market for your product in this vast, 
complex field: 


e Which branch of aviation is your best market—military, 
airlines or manufacturers? 


e Who are the key men in each of these branches directly 
responsible for buying your product or approving its use? 


¢ Are they in design enginevring, in supply, in purchas- 
ing, in maintenance engineering? 


¢ How many are there? 
¢ How do you identify them? 
e How do you reach them? 


Aviation Age may be able to help you answer some or all 
of these questions. Complete information on the latest 


If your product 
meets performance 
Specifications .. . 


Practically all equipment used in this 
industry must be engineered to meet 


How do you sell this *30,000,000,000 market? 


Exclusive of its coverage of mainte- 
nance engineers, Aviation Age reaches 


How many sales built this plane? The Douglas 
SKYROCKET pictured above utilized the skills 
and products of 169 firms. Parts ranged from 
tiny nuts to complex gyros. 


developments in aviation is in our files. We have grown 
up with the aviation industry. We have coped with many 
of these problems ourselves, editorially and circulation- 
wise. We know who the key men are, and where they can 
be reached. 


As part of our responsibility to the industry we serve, we 
will be glad to make our intimate knowledge of the 
aviation market available to you. Much of it has been 
compiled in the form of a valuable Market Data File, 
which we will send you free of charge on request. Also, 
our marketing representatives will be glad to sit down 
with you and discuss your problems. Their extensive 
information may supply exactly the answers you are 
looking for. 


To take advantage of these services, simply mail the 
coupon below. We ask only that your interest in se!ling 
the aviation market be genuine. 


Aviation Age 


Market Data Fie L. 


AVIATION AGE 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(J Please send Market Data File 
() Please have representative call 


performance specifications. Selling the 8,936 engineering and design per- Name 
designers and engineers who are re-_ sonnel in manufacturing plants... 
Sponsible for these specifications is 12,105 in the entire aviation industry. Title 


your primary objective. 


Aviation Age reaches nearly twice as many of these key men as the next aviation 
Publication . . . almost as many as all other magazines in the field combined! 


General Electric's president, 
RALPH J. CORDINER, 

{Age 52: Yrs. of service: 26) 
directs a $2.3 billion-a-year 
business and the work 

of 215,000 employes, through 


these 5 key men... 


HENRY V. ERBEN 


Executive V-P 
Apparatus Group 
Age: 53. Years of service: 32 


PHILIP D. REED 


Chairman of the Board 
(Associated, Affiliated, 
and Foreign Group) 
Age: 52. Years ~ 25 


ROY W. JOHNSON 


Executive V-P 
Appliance & Electronics Group 
Age: 47. Years of service: 17 


ROBERT PAXTON 


Executive V-P 
Ind. Products & Lamp Group 
Age: 50. Years of service: 29 


JOHN W. BELANGER 


Vice-president 
Defense Products Group 
Age: 51. Years of service: 35 


G-E Seeks Conquest of Bigness 
Through Fanned-out Management 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


The men who run large businesses 
must keep from becoming ‘“‘casualties 
of our own complexities.”” They must 
simplify both their business structure 
and operations and their own work in 
them. Ralph Jarron Cordiner has 
long preached this to management 
groups. 
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When he became president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in December 1950, 
he set out to practice it. 

Last year, after years of thought 
and work with his predecessor, 
Charles E. Wilson, and others, to 
meet problems which daily were 
growing more impossibly complex, 


Cordiner introduced a plan to decen- 
tralize management — geographically, 
functionally and by products. 

The plan springs from his belief 
that “the natural aggregate of many 
individually sound decisions will be 
better for the business than centrally 
planned and controlled decisions.” 
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VICE PRESIDENT AND 
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KNOLLS ATOMIC POWER 
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OPERATING DEPARTMENT 
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Supply Corp. since 1935. 


sorbed by G-E Supply. 


John L. Busey is vice-president of General Electric Co. in 
charge of marketing policy. He was named to this new posi- 
tion in 1950 after serving as president of General Electric 


Busey was born near Memphis, Mo., and started in the 
electrical industry as a salesman for Capitol Electric Co., 


the G-E distributor in Salt Lake City, before it was ab- 


In 1929, Busey was named Boston district manager for 
G-E Supply and in 1932 was shifted to home office head- 
quarters in Bridgeport, Conn., as general sales manager. 


For the scope of Busey's work, this chart contrasts G-E's 
concept of marketing: 1948 vs. 1952. 


It is based on the training and de- 
velopment of “a strong professional 
management group.” 

It offers vastly more opportunities 
for men in /ine management, to prove 
themselves and to profit in the process. 
It gives services management—in en- 
gineering, manufacturing, marketing 
and other functions—wider scope of 
usefulness. And it frees staff or top 
management to concentrate primarily 
on “planning, organizing, integrating 
and measuring” the efforts of all of 
them. 

For General Electric Co. and its 
people, President Cordiner believes 
the plan and the philosophy behind it 
unfold vast new “chances for ad- 
vancement.” 

Men, and especially young men, 


see certain statistics about this fourth 
largest selling manufacturing concern 
(after General Motors, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and U. S. Steel) as 
somewhat discouraging: 

How can one get anywhere in G-E 
—among today’s 215,000 employes? 

How much room is there at the 
top? 

And how many scores of years does 
it take to get there? 

Take the board. G-E has only 17 
directors. Only two of these—Chair- 
man Philip D. Reed and President 
Cordiner—are officers of the com- 
pany. Average age of all directors 
is 57. 

As a group the 48 officers and di- 
vision general managers average 53 
years. The directors have been guid- 


ing G-E, on behalf of 254,000 shate- 
owners, an average of nine years. The 
officers-general managers have been 
plodding upward in the company for 
28 years, and they did not reach pres- 
ent rank until they were 48. 

Many a mother would like her son 
to grow up to be president—say, of 
G-E. So would many of the sons, 
But in six decades the company has 
employed only five presidents. The 
first four held the job an average of 
nearly 15 years each. The current in- 
cumbent at the big brown desk on the 
45th floor of a pinkish brick tower at 
570 Lexington Ave., Manhattan, 
seems spry enough to last the 13 
years more until retirement at 65. 

G-E’s ranks expand at a net rate 

(continued on page 118) 


G-E sent Cordiner to Bridgeport, Conn. There he worked 
under then Vice-President Charles E. Wilson. 


Ralph J. Cordiner sold appliances for Pacific Power and 
Light Co. while majoring in economics at Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Washington, where he was born in 1900. 


Cordiner, in 1922, became a commercial manager of a 
division of Pacific Power, and within a year was working for 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., G-E affiliate. 


Between 1939-1942 he was president of Schick, Inc., dry 
shavers, in Stamford, Conn. In late 1942 Cordiner rejoined 
Wilson in Washington on war production. Six months later 
he was back with G-E as assistant to Gerard Swope. In 1949 


he became executive v-p, and in 1950, president. 
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MARKETING 
MANAGEMENT 


+ LEADERSHIP 

+ PLANNING 

» ORGANIZING 
+ INTEGRATING 
+ CONTROLLING 


ALL MARKETING 
- FUNCTIONS 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


* Creating, building, and maintaining good 
relations with customers, potential customers, 
and trade associations 

* Sales coordination 

* Inspiring good customer relations practices 

* Persona! contact ond availability 

* Policy assistance 

* Interchange of irformetior 

* District Morketing Councils 


] + MARKETING RESEARCH 


Size and focotion of 
markets 

Product research studies 
Pricing studies 

Distribution methods and 
chansels studies 

Sales ord advertising pions 
studies : 


Cor petition studies 


Fore< 
end ir 


* general business 


try 


1. MARKETING RESEARCH 


* Marketing studies and research for use in ali 
marketing functions 

* Study of current conditions, trends, and 
forecasts of 
-General business activity 
—Basic economic conditions 
Industry activity and position 


The 2. PRODUCT PLANNING 


Cortrot of product fine 


* Control of products—lines and programs 


* Integroting, planning, ond timing 
additions, ef tions, and modificot! 


* Formulation of pricing, discounts, conditions, 
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ORGANIZATION 
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rae” terms, and permitted costs 
>? * Products’ functions ond quality level 
+ PRODUCT PLANNING * Appearance, identificatios, cataloging, and 
packoging 
res- 1 R PROF! * Simplification, standardization, and adaptotion 
‘ P 
: * Aprirsisals: competitive offerings, markets, buying 
J motives, and plons vs. results 
« PRODUCTION 
* Sales forecasting 
. . 
« INVENTORY CONTROL * Sales records and statistics 
OF FINISHED GOODS * Production scheduling to meet scies requirements 
MARKETING * Contiol of finished goods inventory 
= Salat. oMice * > 3. apministrative + Warehousing 
rs ° * Order service 
=f SERVICES * Marketing office monogement (headquerters and 
+P « 5 field} 
. MARKETING SERVICES wal 4 te * Marketing expense budgets, onctysis, and : 
standards 4s 
* Wareho i 
* Budg “pense con 
i analy iJ ‘ 
* Fo at . 
ve SALES MANAGEMENT : 
+ SALES PLANNING +A ' * Saies cnolysis and contre ‘ ee 
* $a i « Sales training 
* Management of hendquarters ard fieid sales 
* Se‘ect # salesmen organization 4 : 
SALES ADMINISTRATION | « ee * Qpaain and coal fol ene viata a 4 
hanne’s Ret * 
* e stor é 
on om # Feld » Carrying out pricing, discounts, condition es 


FIELD SALES ADMINISTRATION 


9. vistrisution 


ales analysis 
for of channels 


of distribution 


>A. sauts 


and terms 
SALES PLANNING 
* Formulating sales abjectives and policies 
* Product sales analysis 
* Plenning and recammending salds ond 
distribution channels 


* Formulating and recommending dis 


* Analyzing reeds and 


discounts, <9 tions, and terms 


recommending on 2 


* Pionning sales and merchandising prc 
and methods 

SELLING 

* Customer contacts and relations 


5. apvernisine 
AND 
SALES PROMOTION 


‘ 


* Media relations 

* Radio and television 

* Copy research 

* Sales promotion 

* Exhibits and disploys 

* Product publicity 

* Advertising business procedures 
* Production and distribution 


10. propuct service 


ervice organization 
Headquarters service 


organization 


6. propuct stavice 


* Establishing service objectives, pol-cies, standards, 
pions, and programs 

® Service training programs 

* Management of headguorters and field product 
service organization 

* Worrerties.and protection plons 

* Service of products ofter sole 

» Repair parts (supply, inventory control} 

» Service manuals and bullefins 


7. MARKETING PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT 


* Recruiting 

* Selection 

* Training 

¢ Placement 

* Development 

* inventorying personne! 
* Marketing compensation 
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THE TAIL OF THE DOG... might just start wagging The Car- B heighte 

borundum Co. Over recent months the company’s increased activities B market 

in, of all places, the retail field, had reached a point where it re- She tr 

quired organization of a separate Merchandising Sales Division. plains, 

Heading it up, as manager, is a native Niagara Falls boy, Fred W. b employ 
Scott, Jr. He started as a sales trainee with the company, has spent 
his entire company career in sales. Now he’ll be handling personnel, 
inventories, advertising and promotion as well as sales. He believes 
not only in giving salesmen high quotas but in rewarding them hand- 
somely when they hit the bull’s eye. One of his first moves in launch- 
ing the new Division was to throw a week’s vacation party for the 
new quota makers on his team. But he pointed out to them that if 
all of his boys made their quotas each week, he’d know the quotas 
were too low! He aims to make membership in his Quota Club a 

hard task... . At the moment Fred is busily setting up a national q 

sales force. It will service 33 retail markets. And all this because a ) MILLI 

company got forced into a larger field of operations. inte 

by Di 

B For th 

B food \ 

: severa 

» millio 

AND ON WEEKENDS... he supervises Cub § toad. 


Scouts: The “he” is E. L. Tabat, A. B. Dick BB public 
Co.’s new general sales manager. Tabat moved & thusia 
into Dick’s key sales spot when its beloved True- § packa; 
man T. Miller died this summer. Until he took —§ comps 
over on his new post he’d been assistant to the [} own. 
president and manager of sales development. As a & produ 
matter of fact he’s been in the sales end of Dick's & unde: 


operations since he came to the company in 736. & ice c1 
He began as a salesman, has worked in almost §§ up th 
every sales operation on the company’s varied sell- J impri 
ing activities. When he became manager of sales & the ! 
development—a new post at that time—he quickly — ‘ami! 
consolidated several sales planning and develop- — sold 

ment departments for smoother operation, better Flori 
supervision. He’s a great man for keeping abreast: JB throu 
Last year he took a 13-week advanced manage- brok 
ment course at Harvard, the better to do his job. chan: 


.. . Papa to three lively young Tabat lads, he and J tame 
his wife are active in community activities. While J who 
he keeps the Cubs in line, she’s an officer of the Hine 
local PTA. dinn: 
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| miles in 45 states, visited more than 400 cities. And 


CHEESE... as well as cheesecake: Meet “Miss Wis- 
consin.’’ who relies on her state’s cheeses—not merely 
on her admitted pulchritude—to make an impression. 
Marvene Fischer, through a happy combination of 
andising astuteness as well as wholesome “‘coun- 
le’ beauty, has become Armour and Co.’s lead- 


1eese salesman. She’s traveled more than 85,000 


me! 


try-s' 


| she’s passed out an estimated 2 tons of cheese in some 


| 2.000 food stores. Everywhere she goes she tells con- 
| sumers about the old fashioned Wisconsin cheese 
packed in the modern, streamlined manner. It all 


} began when Armour introduced a cheese called “Miss 


Wisconsin.” Marvene was made to order to help pro- 
mote Whenever she there’s 
heightened promotional activity, by Armour and food 


it. in a town 


appears 


/ market operators. And the way people buy cheese! 


She travels alone, sans chaperone. ““Why,” she ex- 
plains, “I have about 60,000 chaperones—all Armour 
employes.” 


| MILLIONS ...have jammed on the brakes when 


they've seen that a restaurant has a “Recommended 
by Duncan Hines” sign swinging from a post. 
For the venerable Duncan (right) is to American 
food what Emily Post is to party manners. And 
several years ago he began to take care of these 
millions while they are at home as well as on the 
road. With Roy Park, a veteran writer, (left) 
public relations man, food expert, racing car en- 
thusiast — all rolled into one highly vociferous 
package—he began Hines-Park Foods, Inc. The 
company doesn’t actually produce any foods of its 
own. But it does license food manufacturers, whose 
products have passed rigid quality tests, to market 


» under the Duncan Hines label. Today almost 90 
f ice cream manufacturers in 41 states have wound 


up their first anniversary celebration under that 
mprint. Over 150 different foods are sold under 
the Hines-Park imprint; the latest addition to the 
family of Duncan Hines foods is bread. It’s being 
‘old in a 20-county area of upstate New York, 
Florida, NE and Iowa. Foods are distributed 
through brokers; some licensees have their own 
brokers. So the famous man and the astute mer- 
chandizer, who only met in ’48, are fast becoming 
name tactors in the food business. And travelers 
who used to eat and sleep only where Duncan 
Hines said to, can now sample his wares on their 
dinner tables. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


GOOD PATING [8 GOOD RUSTVESS 


HOW IT'S MADE: David Burton, gm, Chemical Fibre Associates, and 
Vern Skugrud, engineer, lease this infernal Sno-Gel machine to cus- 
tomers who pour powder into hopper. Somehow, it comes out Sno-Gel. 


HOW IT'S SOLD: Gino Magnani, gsm, Sno-Gel, says the quickest 
way to make a sale is to show customer how thawed Sno-Gel can 
be restored over and over by freezing it in ordinary refrigerator. 


A Product Called “Sno-Gel”: Today's 


Hottest News in Refrigeration 


It may upset long-established methods for many a company 
that makes, moves, displays and sells any product which 
requires cold for preservation. It's in the run-away stage, 


and its dazed sponsors see no end to possible applications. 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


Its name is “Sno-Gel.”’ 

It’s an “ice” that doesn’t melt. 

It’s reusable. 

It can “ice” a truck without me- 
chanical equipment. 

It will freeze water but will not 
freeze flowers. 

It will harden ice cream, but keep 
cottage cheese in perfect condition for 
eating. 

It probably is going to permit a 
wide range of perishable foods to be 
displayed in busy retail shopping 
aisles without any electrical connec- 
tion. 

They’re selling the stuff in Cali- 
fornia. And the sponsor-company has 
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more orders than it can fill, more 
questions than it can answer, more 
possible commercial applications than 
it can explore. 

The firm is Sno-Gel Co., Oakland, 
Cal. The principals in it are John P. 
Staker, president, and Earl H. Kiesel- 
horst, secretary-treasurer. In charge 
of research and development is H. C. 
Shepherd, discoverer of Sno-Gel and 
instrumental in developing its many 
applications. 

The product, in process of develop- 
ment for four years and for sale less 
than six months, comes in many 
shapes, forms, sizes and temperatures. 


They break down into Sno-Gel Ice, 


Sno-Gel Crushed Ice, Sno-Gel Magic 
Ice, Sno-Gel Display Ice, Gel-Pak, 
and so on. We learn new terms such 
as “cold dogs,” “truck logs,” ‘“Col- 
Rol pads,” and “Sno-Gellers,” “re- 
freezants,” and other terms which 
designate some of the many products 
now being marketed. 

Sno-Gel is produced from a mix- 
ture of “a processed powder and 
water,” explains Earl Kieselhorst. 
What results from this mixture is a 
gelatinous substance which _ holds 
liquid in colloidal suspension. ‘The 
substance is packed in plastic contain- 
ers to facilitate handling, and comes 
in various sizes of bricks, slabs, pads, 
cylinders or “sausages.” Each ot 
these, Kieselhorst points out, is actual- 
ly a cold storage battery for cold. Its 
capacity to absorb heat in refriger- 
ating substances depends on_ the 
amount of heat originally removed. 
This is done by freezing the substance 
in an ordinary refrigerator, a Deep- 
freeze cabinet, commercial lockers or 
cold storage plants. The potential 
temperature range is from minus 8 
degrees to 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Carnation cottage cheese case. 


crate at sustained temperature. No water run-off to damage carton. 


Sno-Gel, which will provide the de- 
sired temperature, is identified with a 
color: green for minus 8, blue for 30 
degree ice, red for plus 10 degrees, 
and so on. The stuff may be frozen, 
thawed, and refrozen any number of 
times without deterioration. When 
thawing, it does not diminish in size, 
neither is there any water run-off or 
gas, 

The general idea is to have iden- 
tical “‘spares” which are being frozen, 
to replace the ones in use. How long 
it takes a unit to lose all its refrig- 
erative effect depends on external 
temperatures and _ conditions, the 
amount and kind of insulation, and 
on the degree of cold of the unit. The 
coldest thaw fastest. Units which 
would keep perishables cold in the 
ordinary mechanical refrigerator tem- 
perature range last from 12 to 24 
hours. It takes only one-third as 
much Sno-Gel, in comparison with 
ice, to do the same refrigerating job. 
The formula of the substance deter- 
mines the temperature range. 

The most important usage of Sno- 
Gel at the moment is for refrigerated 
packaging, shipping, and display of 
perishable commodities, specifically in 
the temperature range of 30-50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, which is considered 
the critical refrigeration zone for 
most perishables. Similar usages for 
the frozen food field will soon be an- 
nounced. 

During the testing period Sno-Gel 
has proved successful in the trans- 
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HOW IT'S USED: Magnani shows how slab of Sno-Gel fits on top of 


Oem rese 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE: It comes in all shapes and sizes. Here 
Cold goes down, stays down, keeps are “sausage” types, called “truck logs," and they're simply cold 
storage batteries which are thrown atop a truckload of perishables. 


ITS MERCHANDISING APPLICATIONS: With this display unit, packed with Sno-Gel 


“cold dogs,” 
from 200 quarts to 7,500 quarts. 


portation, distribution and display of 
products put out by the dairy, fresh 
and frozen meat, flower, and other 
industries. Some of the firms now 
using Sno-Gel are The Carnation 
Co., Tuttle Cheese Co., Golden State 
Co., Ltd., The Borden Co., Ocoma 
Foods Co., American Poultry Co., 
Kraft Foods Co. 

Tuttle Cheese Co., whose main 
product is cottage cheese, has found 
that by placing a slab of Sno-Gel on 
top of the contents in a master ship- 


one firm increased weekly sales of orange juice through retail stores 
Sno-Gel converts any box into cold display unit. 


wees. 
For Fishnet, 


IT'S A BOON: Retailers can keep perish- 
ables cold in topless metal box. At same 
time it holds Sno-Gel for customers’ needs. 
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ping container, the cheese reaches its 
destination in perfect condition, A 
plus advantage is the extension of the 
selling range without addition of ex- 
pensive and heavy refrigerative equip- 
ment to trucks. Firms such as Tuttle 
with a small-margin perishable prod- 
uct are enabled to sell further afield, 
even into blazing desert areas, at low 
cost. 

This brings us to an interesting 
phase of Sno-Gel’s selling procedure. 
The great strides made in food store 
point-of-purchase promotion have left 
manufacturers and distributors of 
perishable foods somewhat in the rear 
—in more ways than one. The sensa- 
tional successes reported on dump dis- 
plays in markets, in related-item pro- 
motions, and other main traffic aisle 
displays, have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers to extend to 
items such as dairy products, ice 
cream, cheese, fresh and frozen meats, 
poultry, fish and other high-profit 
perishable foods. The reason: Such 
items cannot be featured outside of 
refrigerated display fixtures. 


New Display Techniques 


Sno-Gel promises to alter all this, 
making it possible to feature perish- 
able foods in special merchandising 
promotions and displays, the tech- 
niques of which originated in Pacific 
Coast super markets and have spread 
eastward across the nation. The ice 
which does not melt or change its sur- 
face area or shape, which is odorless 
and flexible as to size, form, and tem- 
perature, can make of any box or 
basket, even a corrugated paper car- 
ton, a refrigeration unit for movable 
displays. 

Taking this fact as a major selling 
point, the company has designed a 
convenient and inexpensive display 
unit for retail stores. It is an open- 
top metal box on short legs with cast- 
ers. The container is insulated with a 
two-inch lining of fiberglas and iced 
with 12 jumbo Sno-Gel ‘‘cold dogs.” 
Since the cold dogs can be refrozen 
in the grocer’s own frozen foods or 
ice cream cabinet and used many 
times, the cost of refrigerating the 
unit is practically nil. 

The company offers these units to 
processors and distributors of perish- 
able products as display and sales pro- 
motional tools for use in selling food 
stores and markets. They are also 
offered to grocers and other retailers 
of foods for making dump displays or 
main traffic aisle displays. And they 
are used in a third way: to sell Sno- 
Gel consumer units, called: “refreez- 
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ants,” through markets and other 
retail outlets to people planning pic- 
nics, trips, vacations or any excursion 
where cooling or icing would be a 
convenience, comfort or necessity, and 
mechanical refrigeration is unavail- 
able or impractical. 

Tests by a number of manufactur- 
ers or processors who have put on 
spot promotions of perishables with 
the aid of the Sno-Gel display unit 
and icing units have produced 
startling results. Ocoma Food Co. 
wanted to find out what would hap- 
pen to sales of frozen chickens if they 
could be shown in busy customer traf- 
fic lanes in food stores. Packaged 
chickens were placed in some of the 
Sno-Gel display containers along with 
the necessary number of “cold dogs” 
or refrigeration cartridges. Market 
managers or operators were persuaded 
to wheel the displays, with appropri- 
ate signs and price marks, to the front 
of the store or where most people pass 
during a day's shopping trip. 

One store, Broadway Shopping 
Center, Burlingame, Cal., sold out of 
one Sno-Gel display 84 cases (24 
chickens to the case) in three days. 
An Oakland, Cal., super market sold 
90 cases of frozen chickens out of 
three of the display units in a three- 
day promotion. In each case this was 
a complete sell-out of stock on hand. 

In another test, one of the major 
dairies arranged for a test promotion 
on cottage cheese in an Oakland mar- 
ket, Sixth Street Market. Cottage 
cheese was shown for three days in 
one Sno-Gel display unit in a main 
trafic lane. The single unit sold 
1,457 pounds of cottage cheese in the 
three-day period. Each day was de- 
scribed by the market manager as a 
complete sell-out. At another super 
market in the same city one of the 
display units sold 193 pounds of cot- 
tage cheese at a special price in one 
day. The following two days the 
same display in the same location, 
with the cottage cheese priced at the 
regular price, sold 183 pounds. One 
firm succeeded in increasing weekly 
sales of orange juice through retail 
stores from 200 quarts to 7,500 quarts 
a week—attributable to the use of 
Sno-Gel display units. 

An interesting commentary accom- 
panies these tests. In the chicken pro- 
motion and the cottage cheese promo- 
tion tests, it was observed that all 
other (not specially displayed) prod- 
ucts of the company making the 
Sno-Gel tests were stimulated as a 
result of the displays and that sales 
continued on a higher level even after 
the displays were removed and the 
foods returned to their regular dis- 
play cabinets. 

These results are putting star dust 


in the eyes ot incredulous manufa. 
turers — and retailers — and making 
Sno-Gel’s selling job mainly a prob. 
lem of getting about fast enough, with 
a small selling staff, to satisfy the 
demand which is taxing the com. 
pany’s still limited production facili- 
ties. 

The potential for Sno-Gel in pack- 
aging and shipping perishables has 
scarcely been touched. One develop- 
ment in this field is production of 
truck logs for refrigerating trucks. 

Background and reason for this de- 
velopment is the fact that quite a few 
shippers of perishable commodities re- 
quire refrigeration only during certain 
months of the year. To provide 
mechanically refrigerated trucks un- 
der such circumstances, Kieselhorst 
and his associates argue, is not eco- 
nomical because of the heavy invest- 
ment in mechanical truck refrigera- 
tion used only part of the time, and 
the increased weight of the truck and 
consequent operating expenses. A set 
of truck logs, on the other hand, 
certain shippers are told, will refrig- 
erate a load of perishables at nominal 
cost by comparison, and the truck is 
free of excess weight during the 
months refrigeration is not required. 


Mighty Cold Sausages 


Truck logs are Sno-Gel substance 
enclosed in large canvas tubes with a 
polyethylene inner liner. They are 28 
inches long, 5 inches in diameter, and 
are linked in pairs, sausage-wise, by 
a 4-inch “handle.” Each log weighs 
12%4 pounds, or 25 pounds the pair. 
The nature and size of the load deter- 
mines how many are required to do a 
refrigerating job. The idea is for the 
shipper to have one set freezing in 
cold storage while another set is in 
use, and to alternate them. Like the 
smaller units of Sno-Gel, truck logs 
thaw and can be frozen and reused 
countless times without diminution or 
deterioration. 

Truck logs (or any Sno-Gel re- 
frigerant), having no water run-off, 
can be packed on top of a load. Cold 
goes downward, resulting in more 
even distribution of cold air through- 
out the load. 

Again, because of the absence of 
water run-off, there is no pathway (as 
with melting ice) to conduct heat to 
the logs. 

The surface of Sno-Gel does not 
diminish as it absorbs heat [thaws] 
but becomes a self-insulating layer 
which provides a more constant rate 
of heat absorption and a longer refrig- 
erative effect. 

Because Sno-Gel retains approxi- 
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is freely given...” 


PAUL M. HAHN 


President, The American Tobacco Co, 


“Our nation has grown great largely because opportunity is freely given. 
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Only very few people actually make their own ‘breaks.’ Today, millions of 
Americans are providing for their personal financial security and at the 
same time helping in the building of our national defenses. The opportunity 
to do so is given by business management which affords employees the means 
of practicing systematic thrift through the Payroll Savings Plan for the 


purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds.” 


Nearly seven million employees of industry are “pro- 
viding for their personal security and at the same time 
helping in the building of our national defenses.” 


e they are the men and women who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity referred to by Mr. Hahn— 
the opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan 
for the systematic purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds. 


e they represent a high percentage of their companies’ 
employees—in plant after plant, the averages are 
climbing to 60%, 70%, 80% —even higher. 


e their investment in Defense Bonds—and America— 
add up to $140 million per manth. 


¢ they constitute a large block of the men and women 


who on December 31, 1951, held Series E Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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amounting to $34,727,000,000—$4.8 billions more 
than the cash value of Series E’s outstanding in 
August, 1945. 


Not far from you is a State Director of the Savings 
Bond Division. He will be glad to tell you how easy it 
is to give your employees a Payroll Savings Plan. Or, 
if you already offer the Plan to your people, he will 
show you how to conduct a simple person-to-person 
canvass of your plant—a canvass intended to do only 
one thing—to put a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
in the hands of every man and woman on your payroll. 
Your employees will do the rest. 

Phone or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


mately its original size when ex- 
pended, void spaces in containers or 
in the load are eliminated. The 
advantage to shippers is elimination 
of damage resulting from loosening, 
shifting or settling of a load in 
transit. 

Shipping costs can be cut, the com- 
pany maintains, because the absence 
of water run-off as Sno-Gel “expends 
its energy’ means that shippers can 
replace heavy wooden boxes or con- 
tainers with lighter, less expensive 
corrugated containers. The non-flow- 
ing feature also permits use of in- 
sulated containers, resulting in more 
effective utilization of the refrigerant, 
which in turn means more economy. 

There are fewer delays because 
Sno-Gel loads require no re-icing en- 
route. “Sno-Gel goes all the way,” 
the company’s sales literature and 
salesmen point out, “eliminating 
costly labor and delays and expanding 
the market by increasing delivery 
range.” 


It Smells Not 


Other selling points: Sno-Gel is 
odorless and safe to use in enclosed 
places. It is available in temperatures 
adjustable to refrigerating needs, can 
be reused many times, and can be kept 
dormant indefinitely. A “dormant” 
cold dog or truck log is one which is 
not “expanding its energy” as a 
refrigerant. Thus, Kieselhorst points 
out, shippers can pack with Sno-Gel 
during slack times and avoid inefh- 
cient last-minute labor. 

An interesting variation of the 
truck log is the Sno-Gel Zeebelo 
brick. Half of it freezes at minus 8 
degrees and the other half at plus 32 
degrees. This refrigerant with a split 
personality has no inner conflicts. The 
very cold half of the brick provides 
a quick cooling and fairly quickly 
expends its energy. Then the “warm- 
er” half takes over and maintains the 
atmosphere around the product, keep- 
ing it cool at an even temperature 
for the remainder of the trip. Zeebelo 
bricks, for example, are used by the 
American Poultry Co. to ship fresh 
fowl. The birds must be kept cold 
but not frozen during transit, hence 
the advantages of the quick chill 
followed by the sustained above- 
freezing temperature. 

In another development Sno-Gel 
comes right out with what people 
have been thinking and calls the 
product “Magic Ice.” Magic Ice 


results when a Sno-Gel processed 
powder is poured on ordinary crushed 
ice. This compound melts, and yet it 
doesn’t. There is no water run-off. 
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Actually, it turns to gel. It is useful 
to small shippers with no freezing 
facilities, who covet the ‘advantages 
of the non-melting feature of Sno- 
Gel. Borden’s Portland, Ore., branch 
is using it to ship cottage cheese. 

A phase of this development is a 
formula which will instantly reduce 
32-degree ice to as low as minus 4, 
and makes it non-melting at the same 
time. All that has to be done is to 
add a Sno-Gel compound. 

Gel-Pak is a variation promoted 


Who's Who at Sno-Gel 


Sno-Gel, Inc. 
John T. Staker, President 


Earl H. Kieselhorst, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Gino Magnani, Sales Manager 


Chemical & Fibre 
Associates, Inc. 


J. C. Shepherd, President 


Norwood E. Bottelson, 
New Machine Development 
and Design 
David E. Burton, 


Production Planning 
V. A. Skugrud, Production 
Frank Carillo, Purchasing 


David Bentky, 
Marketing and Shipping 


by the company as a packaging in- 
sulator. This Gel is not frozen. It’s 
a “Gelpak powder” mixed with water 
which, poured into a container, gels 
instantly around the products to be 
protected, insulating them against 
shock in transit. The company is sell- 
ing it as an insulator for expensive 
or delicate instruments, as a seal to 
keep out cold and protect perishables 
in sub-zero weather, and as a tem- 
perature stabilizer to protect ship- 
ments from exposure to frequent and 
sudden temperature changes en route. 
Applications to air freight are ob- 
vious. 

Sno-Gellers, still another develop- 
ment, are machines designed for 
rental on the premises of volume users 
of Sno-Gel. They are offered as an 
eficient and economical method of 
applying Sno-Gel to mass packing 
operations. Sno-Gellers convert pow- 


der to gel simply and instantly at low 
cost with the press of a button. 

Industries the firm sees as custom- 
ers for its products, in addition -o9 
those named, are those putting out 
fresh or frozen fruits, vegetables, fish, 
meats, game, flowers, yeast, Ballaid 
biscuits, specialty cheeses, butter, 
candy, pharmaceutical _ perishables 
such as serums, and ice cream pack- 
aging for home delivery. 

The company’s sales efforts have 
been directed mainly to working out 
and establishing packaging, shipping 
or display procedures for the com- 
modities of industries it is attempting 
to sell. Says Kieselhorst: ‘The suc- 
cess of Sno-Gel will be measured only 
by the service it can give to satisfied 
users.” With this in mind, the com- 
pany, in its contacting, may do less 
“Selling” of its product than research 
into the prospective user’s methods 
and problems with respect to pack- 
aged refrigeration. Here are 9 lead- 
ing questions asked of anyone inter- 
ested enough in the company’s prod- 
ucts or service to inquire or be 
receptive of Sno-Gel’s approaches: 

1. Do you want to use Sno-Gel 
for shipping or icing displays? 

2. For what kind of commodities? 

3. What is the size of the individ- 
ual unit and the number packed per 
case? 

4. What kind of container is now 
used ? 

5. What kind of refrigeration is 
now used ? 

6. What kind of carrier are you 
using or would like to use? 

7. What sort of freezing facilities 
do you now have? 

8. What is the size of present hold- 
ing room or box, if any? 

9. What is the radius of your 
market ? 


The Market: Vast 


Although the company has had its 
doors open for business only four 
months, it is selling all it can produce 
and is “swamped with demand.” 

“We recognize,” Kieselhorst points 
out, “that we have an exceedingly 
complex marketing problem. We do 
not have only one product with a few 
limited uses, we have actually thou- 
sands of products with millions of 
potential uses in all walks of live. 
Such a vast market is not reached >y 
one or two traditional marketing 
channels.” 

All in all, Sno-Gel may turn out 
to be a boon to the ice industry. 
Sno-Gel and ice may, in fact, become 
working partners in a much wider 
range of icing possibilities. 
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Would the Golden Rule 


help sell consumer durables 


as well as it does 


industrial equipment? 


The experienced industrial marketer 
knows that generalities don’t sell con- 
veyor systems—or safety goggles—in 
sales talk or in advertisements. He 
knows that industrial equipment is sold 
by giving buyers information on what 
it does for users and how it does it. 

Maybe the industrial marketer 
would be the last one to say it, but this 
approach to marketing is a practical 
application of the Golden Rule —‘‘to 
give unto my prospects the kind of in- 
formation about my product that I’d 
want if I were the prospect.” 


Would the same approach work 
for consumer durable goods? 


It’s the national advertising we're 
thinking of. Retailers make their ads 
informative all right. But scan the na- 
tional magazines and see if you don’t 
agree that a lot of advertising that 
appeals to the emotions with mass- 
advertising techniques might do better 
if it adapted the informative advertis- 
ing approach of industrial marketing. 

After all, many consumer durables 
are to the home owner what plant 
equipment is to the plant owner. 

Suppose a manufacturer of power 
lawn mowers—or electric irons or dish 
washing machines or food mixers — 
were to use the industrial marketing 
approach. He might start by setting 
up a three-way program of providing 
useful information when and where it 
is wanted. 


NuMBER ONE would mean informa- 
tive descriptions in advertisements di- 
rected to the home owner who is 
interested right now. He is a prospect 
for, let’s say, a power lawn mower. 
He wants to know: How wide does it 
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cut? How fast does it go? How does it 
work on a rough lawn? Is it easy to 
adjust ? What does it cost? Who serv- 
ices it when something goes wrong? 


Specific information is 
required at the point of sale 


NuMBER Two — useful information 
for the prospect who has become 
sufficiently interested to stop in at the 
store and take a look. This could take 
the form of an informative label or 
booklet attached to the product itself. 
Too many retail clerks are sadly lack- 
ing in information about the wares 
they sell. For the little cost involved it 
would seem just plain common sense 
to reveal a few facts about the motor, 
the drive, the clutch, the adjustment 
features, the means of lubrication. The 
manufacturer has put plenty of thought 
and research and hard cash into pro- 
ducing a design that he thinks is mighty 
good. Wouldn’t this be a logical time 
to point out why his machine is easier 
to turn around when you get to the 
driveway, or less cumbersome to ma- 
neuver around the maple tree, cr faster 
to stop when Junior gets in the way? 
Or whatever ? * 

Some will say that this is the job for 
the retailer—as indeed it is. But what 
sales manager can feel confident that 
retail clerks know these answers, or 
even give a hang? After reading a few 
of the Sales Management articles, 
“Adventures in Shopping,” would it 
not seem prudent to supply pretty com- 
plete information in both the advertis- 
ing and at the critical point-of-sale? 


The short but important step 
from user to booster 


NuMBER THREE in this program of 


providing useful information concerns 
the proud new owner of your product 
—say your power lawn mower. A 
booklet or manual, presented or mailed 
to the new owner of that lawn mower 
would be read with considerable care. 
If it helped him use the product more 
wisely, or make it last longer, or make 
simple repairs when necessary, your 
interest would be appreciated; your 
effort well repaid. Chances are he’d 
talk about it; brag all over the neigh- 
borhood that he had the best doggoned 
power mower on the street. And mark 
this well, his volunteer comments to 
the man next door can be worth any 
number of generalities in four-color 
process. 


Some purchases are on impulse; 
others are carefully considered 


There’s a major difference between 
consumer goods that are bought “‘on 
impulse” and those that are carefully 
considered for their long-term value 
and usefulness. 

And isn’t there a pretty strong 
parallel between the “considered” 
purchases of home owners (consumer 
durables for the home) and the “con- 
sidered” purchases of equipment for 
the industrial plant? 

If you agree that this parallel does 
exist, you may be interested in what 
might be called the Standard Order of 
Procedure for industrial marketers. 
These eight points have been listed in 
a previous message in this series —a 
kind of check list of methods that just 
might help you increase profits by build- 
ing sales at lower cost. If you haven’t 
seen this check list, we'll be glad to 
send a reprint. 


*NOTE: Just after we okayed this mes- 
sage for type lock-up we picked up 
Sales Management of May 1st and 
there, on page 38, was a picture of a 
lawn mower fact-tag that did this job 
to a “T”. Congratulations to Huffman 
Mfg. Co. and their agency, Yeck and 
Yeck! 


The SCHUYLER HOPPER Company 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-3135 


MARKETING * ADVERTISING * SALES 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy’ 
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| WHATS ON THEIR MINDS? | - 


Youle never ih doubt with these 3&-1nlion fuinihes 


v know these readers have BUY on their minds— 
unlike those who read other multimillion circulation 


magazines. 
For of the three biggest man-woman magazines, BH&G is . 
the only one that devotes every page, picture and paragraph 
to things to try, things to BUY. 

This editorial screening naturally attracts nothing but 
BUY-minded readers—a full 3”2-million families of them. 


In fact, the husbands and wives who read BH&G literally 
shop their way through it. Isn’t this where your adver- 
. tising counts most—with millions of buyers like these ? 


B16 CBUYOLGICAL BRIEFS 


More advertising dollars per issue were spent 
BH&G than in any other magazine. (Ist: 
months 1952.) 


More dollars of advertising, more lines of “ 
tising and more pages of we were plat 
in BH&G than in any other major monthly magaz 

(1st six months of 1952.) 


The most advertising dollars ever spent in a sig 
issue of any magazine ever published were spent 
the April, 1952 issue of BH&G. (And still true 
this ad goes to press.) 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines 


Serving more than 34-million families 
screened for the 


UY ON THEIR MINDS! 
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People and their Ideas 


GOETZ 


Albert J. Goetz, for more than 12 
years v-p and advertising manager of 
Pepsi-Cola, has become advertising 
manager of The American Safety 
Razor Corp. New advertising 
director of the Boston Herald-Trav- 
eler is Daniel B. Ruggles, Jr. . . . An- 
other NE newspaper which recently 
announced an executive appointment 
is the Worcester Telegram-Gazette: 
Leland J. Adams is its new sales-pro- 
motion manager .. . Philco Corp. is 
establishing a separate Radio Division 
and has named William H. Chaffee 
as v-p for it... New v-p-sales, Scaife 
Co., is Sheller L. Steinwender , 
T. Stanley Gallagher, who recently 
joined Ball Brothers Co., is the firm’s 
new director of marketing research, 


After serving Willys-Overland as 
senior staff executive, Douglas C. 
Lynch is now with The Brush Devel- 


opment Co. as v-p in charge of sales. 
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Be Prepared 


“With the future of America tied 
closely to the success of the distribu- 
tion function, it is foolhardy not to 
professionally prepare the men upon 
whose shoulders the entire burden 
rests . . . The sales profession as ex- 
emplified in contemporary America 
represents the mechanism through 
which our entire nation has attained 
a standard of living that is the envy 
of the entire world.” Joseph Kolodny, 
managing director, National Associ- 
ation of Tobacco Distributors, in an 
address to the Professional Sales Club 
of New York. Kolodny believes that 
since selling is a profession there 
should be professional schools to train 
salesmen as doctors and other profes- 
sional people are trained. 


How to Waste Money 


“A salesman could stand in my door- 
way yelling for years that I should 
buy life insurance as a prestige sym- 
bol to impress people. And he would 
never sell me. This is the parallel 
with the advertiser who beats his 
drums enthusiastically but uses ap- 
peals which will never move the cus- 
tomer to buy. I definitely take issue 
with the people in advertising who 
follow this theory of ‘beat-the-drum- 
and-something-is- bound -to- happen.’ 
Readership studies and rating services 
have accentuated the idea that build- 
ing an audience is the primary func- 
tion of advertising . . .” Pierre Mar- 
tineau, Research Division, Chicago 
Tribune. He _ thinks advertisers 
shouldn’t forget that people have 
motives for purchasing. 


Business and Government 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer had this to say to the Sales Exec- 
utives Club recently in New York: 
‘To keep our industry producing and 
our labor fully employed, to face and 
surmount the perils peculiar to this 
semi-mobilization economy, we must 
continue confidence and cooperation 
between industry and government... 
The Commerce Department will need 
your help in determining how the vast 
fact-finding and analytical resources 
of the government may best be used 
in helping industry seek out and open 
new avenues of distribution.” 


DULIN 


John A. Dulin has been appointed na- 
tional retail sales manager for Plough, 
Inc. He joined the company in ’46 as 
a retail salesman, has moved steadily 
up the ladder . . . Schenley Indus- 
tries, Inc., has a new president.. He’s 
Ralph T. Heymsfeld, an officer of the 
company for 18 years, a bare 44 now 
... Fred S. Dunham, Jr., who for sev- 
eral years has supervised sales for 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works, has 
been named director of sales : 
Appointment of Charles J. Enderle as 
manager of sales and Earl H. Norling 
as manager of retail sales education 
for the General Electric Co.’s Major 
Appliance Division has been an- 
nounced . . . Robert H. Bear is the 
new sales manager, Phonograph Divi- 
sion, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. ... 
D. C. Griffin, long identified with 
Remington Rand, Inc., has_ been 
elected president of Robotyper Corp. 


STALEY 


A Nebraskan, who has served in a 
variety of executive posts on the Chev- 
rolet sales staff, has been named as- 
sistant gsm of Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, in charge of the western half of 


the U.S. He’s K. E. Staley. 
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No one’s trying to claim that MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP is a “‘tool of production.” 
But wherever you find production executives, there 
you'll find MODERN MACHINE SHOP. You 
may find it in the plant manager's jacket pocket, 
set aside for a few quiet moments at home... on 
the master mechanic’s desk, where he dropped it 
after checking an article on coolant use...in a 
process engineer's hand, as he shows the purchasing 
agent an ad for chrome plated taps . . . or, as shown 
here, on the general foreman’s shop desk, where he 


left it to answer a hurry-up trouble call. 


These men and many others, whose titles depend 
more on the plant where they work than the work 
they do...have one function in common. They 
purchase, specify, recommend or influence the buy- 


ing of equipment and supplies for their plants. 
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They read MODERN MACHINE SHOP for 
authentic, practical reporting of modern produc- 


tion methods, equipment and processes. 


When you ue MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
you address a sales message to its 40,000 circulation 
... More important buying factors than any other 
publication in the metalworking field. As a matter 
of fact, MODERN MACHINE SHOP'S “plant 
circulation,” 28,000 individual plants receiving one 
or more copies, is larger than the total circulation of 


many “‘leading’’ metalworking publications. 


Put your money where your market is...in 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP, Get maximum 
readership, maximum results in the magazine pro- 


duction executives prefer. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


431 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Curious Dealers Seek Dearborn’s 
“4 One-Thousand-Dollar Ideas” 


This producer of area heaters wanted field salesmen to rate 


8,000 dealers on 12 keys to sales power and to dramatize 
the 4 basic practices employed by all successful retailers. 
A bit of mystery took the "preachiness" out of a booklet. 


Based on an interview by Thomas J. Maccabe with 
C. N. HINDS ° Director of Sales, Dearborn Stove Co. 


Dearborn Stove Co., Dallas-Chi- 
cago, has found that all successful 
retailers employ four basic practices. 
They are not new; Dearborn would 
be the last company to claim them as 
original. “But,” says C. N. Hinds, 
director of sales, “it is amazing how 
many dealers do not know about 
them.” Here they are: 

1. Advertise. 

2. Provide a time-payment plan. 

3. Use an incentive-pay plan for 
sales personnel. 

4. Develop attractive store dis- 
plays. 

“A dealer is tied to one place,” 
Hinds explains. ‘He has little chance 
to get new ideas. It is the salesman’s 
job to service his dealers by giving 
them new ideas.” 


The Best Method 


After considering how best to tell 
retailers about their four fundamen- 
tals, R. M. Liedstrand, Dearborn’s 
president, hit on the idea of preparing 
an attractive, pocket-size booklet. He 
calls it ‘4 One-Thousand-Dollar 
Ideas.”” In 1951, 10,000 copies were 
printed and 7,000 were allotted to 
the Dearborn Southern Division. 

Dearborn’s central office is in Dal- 
las, but it has virtually autonomous 
northern and southern divisions, with 
headquarters in Chicago and Dallas, 
respectively. They are divided by the 
Mason-Dixon line and extend to the 
Pacific Coast. Founded in 1937, 
Dearborn now has 30 salesmen sell- 
ing to 8,000 dealers. 

Copies of the booklet were put in 
the salesmen’s hands for the 1951 
area heater season, which runs from 
June through December. 

Dearborn decided that the way to 
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make dealers see what their problems 
are and take steps to solve them was 
to make them curious, arouse their 
interest in Dearborn’s four funda- 
mentals. 

Four symbols are used: a square, 
a triangle, a circle and an octagon, 
one symbol for each idea. The sym- 
bols are shown in the booklet and on 
route sheets so the salesmen can grade 
dealers on each of the four elements 
of success. 


“What Do They Mean?” 


The four symbols on the route 
sheets arouse the dealer’s curiosity. 
He asks what the mysterious marks 
under mysterious symbols are all 
about. The salesman then presents 
“4 One-Thousand-Dollar Ideas.” He 
tells the dealer that he is grading him 
on the basis of four fundamentals all 
successful retailers employ, and that 
he may have a copy of the booklet 
describing the ideas. Result: The 
Southern Division has distributed 
6,500 of its 7,000 copies to dealers 
who have asked for them. The North- 
ern Division reports similar results. 

“Instead of a salesman asking a 
dealer, ‘What do you want?’ we sug- 
gest how the dealer can help himself,” 
Hinds points out. “In many cases, a 
salesman tells a dealer about the re- 
sults other dealers get from the book- 
let and shows him how he, too, can 
be helped.” 

Here are the highlights of “4 One- 
Thousand-Dollar Ideas”’: 

“Why do some stores sell many 
times as much merchandise as other 
stores with comparable operating cap- 
ital and sales locations ? We’ve looked 
diligently for these hard-to-find an- 
swers. So far, we’ve found only four 


we think worth telling you about— 
four elements that almost every 
growing, profitable and all-round suc- 
cessful retailer of our products em- 
ploys. The adoption of any one of 
these four elements is worth $1,000 
to the average retailer who is not 
already using it. 

“1. The best retail merchants ad- 
vertise. 

“Tt actually costs less to tell the 
sales story this way than any other. 
Then, too, it’s the only way a retail 
merchant can collect his full share of 
the sales started but never fully com- 
pleted by national advertising cam- 
paigns ... 

“This national advertising starts 
the sales ball rolling, but not until 
the retail merchant shouts at the local 
level, ‘We've got X Brand on display 
right here at 700 Main Street,’ is 
there much chance of a sales actually 
being consumated. 

“2. The best retail merchants have 
a time payment plan. 

“The adoption of a really good de- 
ferred payment plan has and will 
again push sales four to eight times 
higher than a straight cash sales plan. 
In that extra volume lies a boost to 
profits, which most retail merchants 
need . . . I have heard many mer- 
chants say, ‘I can’t compete with the 
big stores because they sell on time, 
and I can’t afford to,’ when the whole 
truth is, he couldn’t afford not to. 


Installment Plan 


“If you do not have a time pay- 
ment plan, it would pay you to have 
a talk with your local banker. Most 
bankers are willing and able to offer 
you a well thought-out plan of selling 
on time payments. 

“3. The best retail merchants have 
an incentive pay arrangement for re- 
tail sales personnel. 

“No way has yet been devised that 
drives salespeople into finding cut 
what to say and better ways of saying 
it and drives them into saying it more 
often than the lure of more for more 
. . . Losses can be turned into prot-ts 
and low profits pushed into higher 
profits by adopting a well-thoug!t- 
out bonus, incentive plan or salavy 
and commission basis of pay to ie- 
place a straight salary arrangement. 
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r every check mark in 
sch column, score points 
1s indicated. Points are 
totaled and deoler classi- 
tied according to the fol- 
owing formula: 


A dealer, 31 120 F 
B dealer, 50— 90 4 


A (10 points each) 


STORE LOCATION 
floor traffic 


STORE SIZE 
ments — more than one floor 


STORE REPUTATION [] Highly regarded by competitors 


Cdealer,21— 49 | , 
D dealer, 0-— 20 Ss 
bol Downtown shopping district —heavy 


Departmentalized — Several depart 


& : Name Dealer 
TWELVE KEYS TO RETAIL POWER © type Dealer a 
(Fetail dealer “potential evaluation — City & State =a 
fethod designed for the Dearborn Ticy 3 Sal 
ove Company for use by Dearborn gible t. tera tien saneeres 
smen. Date 


B (5 points each) 


In a neighborhood central shopping 
area—good floor traffic 


A big store—separate departments ped Medium sized, may or may not have 
separate departments 


on one floor 


Py No adverse comment by competitors 


€ (3 points each) 


Not in central, shopping area but 
well-known address — steady trade 


D (0 points each) 


Neighborhood type store — poor 
location, not well known 


8 Small store — not departmentalized 


Ed Poor reputation 


CREDIT RATING [] Superior credit —high ‘limit Ly Medium line of credit Ct Limited fine of credit = Low line of credit or €.0.D. 
Appeals to masses. Everybody shops Steady customers — regular trade Customers drop in to buy a definite s 
CUSTOMERS & here Specializes in repeat business article Appeals to second-hand trade 
CONSUMER CREDIT Complete congumer credit, charge, No charge accounts, sells either cash [] Usually cash — credit extended only 2 ’ ‘abl 
POLICY | time payment plan & lay-away or time payment plan in special cases Cash only — no credit plan available 
ADVERTISING Regular user of local advertising — Frequent user of local advertising — Occasional user of local advertising ] Sheree ahéeitiaie 
ACTIVITY several times weekly several times monthly —— once or twice a year 
HEATER [ ] Heaters are a major line—large stock Heaters a side line, nice stock, Heaters incidental to major lines, i] Stocks one or two, or sold by catalog 
IMPORTANCE often promoted secondary importance small stock, not promoted 
KINDRED Pa Carries full fine of appliances and/or Carries some major appliances and @ Carries no major appliances — sells @ is . 8 business unrelated to 
APPLIANCES sells gas household goods furniture, hardware, plumbing, etc. appliances 
DISPLAY AND | Good size display — merchandise can @ Good size display — merchandise not Ba Merchandise display haphazard — no [] Merchandise just fitted into available 
DEMONSTRATION { be demonstrated connected for demonstration attention given to effectiveness space 
i 
PERSONNEL Aggressive, well-trained sales force— a Good sales force — aggressive but se Fair sales force, not aggressive or é ee ae nas eat 
C] Welcomes help from manufacturer not well trained well trained but likeable Clerks will wrap up anything you buy 

SALESMAN | } Salesmen paid commission, or salary Salesmen paid salary with sional Clarke ere ia tmbeatven Famil rk for the busine 
COMPENSATION LJ and commission bonu [ ee ee eer | | — _ 

TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 

CHECK CHECK CHECK CHECK 

MARKS censgnce RIO > ¢— meee: MARKS ct Se MARKS Fae a Sa 

Approval 


e TOT. POUNS 
i 


THIS DEALER IS A!” DEALER 


Regional Soles Manager 


Dearborn Stove's 30 salesmen now have specific bench marks by which to rate their 
dealers. Over-all, the company now knows the strength and weakness of its distribution. 


“4, The best retail merchants have 
attractive store displays. 

“One good look at a really good 
looking display of merchandise starts 
more buying urge than any other 
sales effort that costs twice as much. 
If the merchandise can be demon- 
strated, make the demonstration pos- 
sible . . . The cost is small and the 
‘turn high.” 

Hinds maintains that the sales- 
an’s biggest job is to build up the 
aler, ‘not just for our merchan- 
se, but for everything he sells. For 
stance, you'd be surprised how 


many dealers don’t know they can go 
to a banker and arrange a time pay- 
ent plan.” 

In the fall of 1951 Dearborn de- 
cided to implement the booklet with 
“12 Keys to Retail Power,” a sheet 
listing 12 points on which to evalu- 
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ate dealers, to point up their weak- 
nesses and to show what their poten- 
tial sales of Dearborn heaters might 
be. 

The company is now eliminating 
the connection between a store’s rat- 
ing and the number of heaters it 
should retail. The tie-in is being cut 
out, Hinds explains, because the com- 
pany has found that the way to in- 
crease sales is through a 100% 
emphasis on service. 


Oklahoma Experiment 


As an experiment, a new salesman 
was sent to Oklahoma to devote all 
his time to service. He went to re- 
tailers and volunteered to do anything 
to help out. He even swept floors. 
After providing this genuine service, 
without mentioning sales, the Dear- 


born salesman received orders for as 
much business as the regular salesman 
in that area received. 

“12 Keys to Retail Power” helps 
the salesman to rate each store as A 
(10 points), B (5 points), C (3 
points) or D (no points) on each of 
12 standards. The dealer can get a 
maximum of 120 points for the 
following: 

1. Store location 
Store size 
Store reputation 
Credit rating 
Customers 
Consumer credit policy 
Advertising activity 
Heater importance 
Kindred appliances 
. Display and demonstration 
. Personnel 
2. Salesman compensation 
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sales manager ‘‘aids”’ 


It may be help on the problem such as faced a national] sales manager 
not long ago .. . how much sales pressure should he put on the large 
economy package? 


Whatever your sales problem is . .. be it new product or a complete 
sales program ... have it evaluated by over-the-counter sales... 
before you ask Management to back it nationally. For years leading 
grocery and drug advertisers have been using Burgoyne store panels 

. to determine the probability of success of new products, new 
prices, new promotions, new advertisements. 


15 Burgoyne test cities give you a good choice for your pretest... 
where you have normal product distribution ... you or your agency 
can check the program first hand. Write for our “October Data File.” 


BURGOYNE 


POCerGg on Drug Bul. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ” CINCINNATI 2 


After a dealer is rated, the sales- 
man talks with him about what he 
can do to increase sales volume. 

“One salesman has been in so many 
stores that he knows what the store 
needs immediately he walks in,” says 
Hinds. “He has a mental picture of 
what makes a good retail store. Many 
people wonder why a new salesman 
finds it difficult to sell until he has 
been in the field a while. The 12 
keys help him to rate a store and 
proceed with his biggest job—build- 
ing a dealer.” 

The rating program is a continu- 
ing one, with salesmen encouraged 
to urge their dealers to improve their 
point totals. 

Dearborn carries its stress on serv- 
ice into contests for salesmen. For 
example, a “Kris Kringle Coast-to- 
Coast Gold Rush” contest was run 
last year from October 1 through 
November 30. 

Points were awarded to salesmen 
who convinced dealers that they 
should join in Dearborn cooperative 
advertising. Additional points called 
“gold nuggets,” went to salesmen who 
had the largest number of orders each 
week — not the largest number of 
units sold, but the largest number of 
orders from different dealers. 

Salesmen also won “nuggets” for 
holding dealer sales meetings, helping 
them to improve window and _ floor 
displays and to develop direct mail 
advertising drives. 

Dearborn is convinced that empha- 
sis on service explains why sales are 
up this year, while the sales of the 
gas heater industry as a whole are 
down. “We are proud of our mer- 
chandise,” says Hinds, “but much of 
our success is the result of service.” 


IF A CUSTOMER ASKS "When can 
| expect delivery on 100,000 Kum- 
Kleen labels?" he gets a quick answer 
from Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 
salesmen, who have only to consult 
their production schedules to see 
when shipment will arrive. They are 
not concerned with any changes in 
product output because each week 
the schedule is brought up-to-date. 
The customer, knowing when he will 
receive the labels, can make his 
plans, save expense and avoid un- 
expected interruptions in business 
routine. Result for the company: 
errors and delays are less than 1°. 
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King Calico, who wears calico 

because he can’t afford ermine, now holds 

court every Monday through Friday on Station 
WNBQ in Chicago between 5:30 and 5:45 p.m. 
This little fellow and members of his Calico King- 


dom are ready to deliver the child audience of 


Chicago television for you. Holder of many hon- 


ors and awards including “best children’s tele- 
vision program in Chicago in 1952” as voted by 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Club, King 


Calico is the favorite of everyone. 
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3333 Yes, SOME SPOTS ARE BETTER THAN OTHERS -*, oa: 


> ence.” 


And in Chicago, the best spots of all, like KING CALICO, are on Station WNBQ 
where advertisers meet MORE Chicagoland viewers than any other Chicago tele- 


vision station. A WNBQ or NBC Spot salesman has the complete story. 


Represented by. 


NBC SPOT SALES. 
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FOR GERBER's it is an ideal sampling operation. 


Throw in a Free Case 
Of Baby Food... 


...and, if you are Staffin-Johns, you'll open 1,000 new 
accounts, triple sales, and put the factory on 2 shifts. 
There is nothing wrong with the baby mattress business 
which a combination offer to Mom & Pop won't solve. 


Based on an interview by David J. Atchison with 
JOHN H. HAAS, General Sales Manager, Staffin-Johns Co. 


When a specialized industry sees 
an ever-growing market for its prod- 
ucts, but operates on a three-or-four- 
day work week, the time has come for 
self-analysis. This was the position of 
the baby mattress industry at the end 
of 1951 when Staffin-Johns Co., Chi- 
cago, decided to feel a few pulses and 
the company came forth with the pre- 
scription that new selling methods 
were needed. Result: Staffin-Johns’ 
business has tripled since the first of 
the year. 

John H. Haas, general sales man- 
ager, knew that the actual user of 
his company’s product had little say 
in the matter of what he slept on or 
what he ate. Mom and Dad were the 
ones to appeal to, and they must be 
offered an incentive to buy. “We 
knew we must offer parents a worth- 
while premium,” says Haas, “and 
offer it without cost to our distrib- 
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utors and dealers. We came up with 
an unrelated item in a related field of 
selling—Gerber’s baby food.” An ar- 
rangement was worked out with Ger- 
ber Products Co., Fremont, Mich., 
to supply one case of baby food with 
each mattress sold. 

The obvious, readymade season to 
launch the promotion was National 
Baby Week, April 28 to May 5. As 
a result of that week-long sales pro- 
motional program, almost 20,000 new 
baby-customers are sleeping on Staffin- 
Johns mattresses and are probably 
still eating Gerber’s baby foods. 

Word of the impending Baby 
Week promotion first went out early 
in the year to distributors. It was 
announced that with each of the 
three higher-price crib mattresses 
“bought by customers for Baby Week 
selling, one 24-can case of Gerber’s 
baby food will be sent to the dealer 


to use as a giveaway during the sale, 
representing a retail value of from 
$2.40 to $2.60. The baby food is free 
and shipped to the dealer without 
shipping costs. Each retailer was 
asked to buy 10 mattresses for the 
event. 

Distributors received, with the an- 
nouncement, samples of sales promo- 
tional aids available to furniture and 
department stores that would partici- 
pate in the sale: 

1. Two-page, two-color advertise- 
ment to the trade in Juvenile Mer- 
chandising 

2. Full-page advertisement in 
Small World Magazine 

3. Advertisement (600 lines) in 
Retailing Daily 

4. Proofs of advertising mats for 
retail store use 

5. Counter display cards 

6. Window streamers 

7. Reprints of national magazine 
advertising promoting the deal to 
mothers 


There were stipulations to be met 
by dealers. To receive the baby food 
free the dealer had to run one of the 
advertising mats supplied with the 
shipment, and to submit to Staffin- 
Johns a proof of the advertisement. 
The dealer was certain to be clear on 
one point: Unless he advertised, he 
would be billed for the baby food. 
If a dealer wished to prepare his own 
advertisement, he was asked to sub- 
mit it for approval to the company’s 
advertising agency, Gershuny Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago. 


The Educational Phase 


Haas urged distributors to “point 
out to dealers that this is the first 
National Baby Week promotion for 
crib mattresses, that it is a natural 
for creating traffic and favorable at- 
tention, and that it involves no ex- 
pense whatsoever on their part.” It 
was emphasized that the promotion 
was not and did not even smack of a 
“cut-price sale.” The dealer’s profit 
margin was unaffected. March 24 
was the deadline for orders. 

Manufacturer’s agents who handle 
Staffin-Johns crib mattresses had 21 
salesmen on the road prior to the 
Baby Week promotion. Obviously, 
they couldn’t cover all outlets in the 
country; they called on regular ac- 
counts and as many new ones as pos- 
sible. Dealers who had always bought 
low-end merchandise ordered the top- 
price mattresses in the line, and con- 
tinue to do so. Other results: 

The five Staffin-Johns factories 
swung over to two shifts, full week. 

Approximately 1,000 new accounts 
were opened. 
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Sales of other Staffin-Johns prod- | 


ucts increased: play pen pads, high 
chair pads, side-bumpers for cribs—a 
total of 40 items. 

The 20-year-old Staffin-Johns Co., 


with factories in New York, New 


Brunswick, N. J., Chicago, Los An- | 


geles and McGregor, Tex., has pro- 
duction facilities to manufacture 
adult-size mattresses. Executives con- 
sidered doing so before the juvenile 
market slumped last year. John Haas, 
who joined the firm in 1948, was con- 
vinced the answer to the slump was 
new promotions, not new products. 
The Baby Week promotion was so 
successful the company has aban- 
doned the idea of entering into com- 
petition with large mattress manu- 


facturers. Staffin-Johns is convinced | 


the juvenile market has hardly been 
scratched. 


Just Wait... 


Plans for next year’s promotion are 
under way and, according to Haas, 
it will be more ambitious: ‘““We hope 
to have our own sales force trained 
and on the road well before the 1953 
National Baby Week—salesmen who 
will concentrate on selling Staffin- 
Johns products.” First recruits to the 
new sales force are now being trained 
in factories to gain background in 
products they will handle. 

‘We hope to build our sales force 
with men who have had selling ex- 
perience. But we prefer this experi- 
ence to be in fields other than juvenile 
products—especially crib mattresses.” 
Haas feels open-mindedness is an 
asset in a man setting out to sell an 
untamiilar product. 

As a result of last spring’s adver- 
tising and sales promotional cam- 
paign, Staffin-Johns received inquiries 
from dealers indignantly posing the 
question: ‘““Why didn’t you come to 
us? We would have liked to be in 
on it, too.” 

“Next year,” says Haas, “‘we shall 
offer another valuable premium with 
each higher-price mattress sold during 
National Baby Week, and we shall 
offer the campaign to more dealers.” 

“Rock-a-bye Baby” may be a fine 
nursery song, but it will not find 
Staffin-Johns asleep on the job. 


The leader uses words that go 
through men's minds — simple 
words to meet their emotional 
needs. That's how he gets action. 


By James F. Bender 
The Technique of 
Executive Leadership 
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SAFE WITH 


Safety | Commins “MAYFLOWER VAN “OPERATORS 
Mean Safe, Dependable Moves For You! 


You’re safer with Mayflower on your personnel moves! Mayflower van 
operators participate in the American Trucking Association’s Safety 
Program, The National Safety Council’s Safety Program and the great 
majority of them are safety award winners. Their records represent 
millions of miles without chargeable accidents. For each year of 
accident-free driving, Mayflower, as a part of the program, makes 
regular cash awards, and in addition, makes special awards for long 
term records. Regular safety meetings, special safety events, safety 
slogan contests, and continuous safety bulletins are combined with 
periodic safety checks on all equipment to keep your employees’ goods 
—SAFE WITH Mayflower 


AERO snttaanaiaan TRANSIT COMPANY e Indianapolis 


yes T7™,, Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
y Ai ae representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 


5 Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directo 
MAY FLOWER. : va 
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NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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THIS IS THE WAY IT LOOKS FOR 1953 IN 


plumbing, heating, airconditioning, appliances 


More than 80 per cent of the nation’s 45 million homes are 15 or more years old; 54 per cent 
are 50 or more years old. Here is the constant market, a multi-billion dollar market, for 


modernization—the major market for plumbing, heating, air conditioning, and appliances 
in 1953. 


But homes are not all of: the remodeling market. Commercial, industrial, institutional, and 
farm buildings need modernization, too. All will go in for millions of dollars worth of re- 
habilitation in the months just ahead . . . so no matter what you sell in plumbing, heating, 
air conditioning, or appliances, point for the remodeling market in 1953. 


As in the past, domestic engineering contractor-dealers will have the top entree to all re- 
modeling work. Domestic Engineering’s Bay City Story (in the November issue) will show 
them new methods for analyzing needs and new techniques for organizing and executing 
long-range sales campaigns. These contractor-dealers will be selling most remodeling be- 
cause they are best equipped to sell, install, service, and guarantee. 


The magazine that will put your products into more modernization jobs because of its 
skillfully charted coverage of all contractor-dealer interests will continue to be Domestic 
Engineering. Schedule the November Issue, opening gun in the biggest remodeling promo- 
tion ever undertaken—and keep it on your schedule for all of 1953, to get your share of the 
modernization market and new construction, too. 


The domestic engineering contractor-dealer is merchandiser of plumb- _ buildings. His modern store provides attractive display and effective 
ing, heating, air conditioning, and appliances and he installs these selling representation. His installing and repair crews complete the 
products in residential, commercial, industrial, institutional, and farm sale and keep it sold with dependable service and guarantee. 
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This is how Domestic Engineering conducted its Bay City Survey of 
remodeling needs—the most searching, most penetrating study of its 
kind ever done. Homes, industrial plants, institutions, commercial 
structures, and farms were visited and their requirements analyzed, 


their ability to buy and their buying intentions determined. Thus was 
the pattern for contractor-dealers everywhere established. The Bay 
City Story will appear in the November issue of Domestic Engineering. 


IT WILL MAKE BUSINESS PAPER HISTORY AND TOUCH 
OFF REMODELING SALES DRIVES ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Sales, advertising, research, and 
publication authorities who ob- 
served the week-long Bay City 
study called it the most exhaus- 
tive survey of its kind ever un- 
dertaken. It has established com- 
pletely new approaches to build- 
ing modernization analysis and 
sales. It will appear in the No- 
vember issue of Domestic Engi- 
neering. 


Under the direction of Charles 
L. Allen, Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s top market analyst, and 


. the editors of Domestic Engi- 


neering, a staff of 40 inter- 
viewers literally took Bay City, 
Michigan, apart, Sept. 6 through 
13. 


More than 600 personal inter- 
views, lasting an average of 50 
minutes each, were completed. 
The questions asked went far be- 
yond determining building age 
and extent of use (number of 
occupants, etc.) Interviewers 
recorded the facts about operat- 
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ing efficiency of plumbing, heat- 
ing, air conditioning, and appli- 
ances ... learned operating cost 
data ... secured the facts about 
owners’ ability to buy, their buy- 
ing intentions, and their finan- 
cial status. 


Dr. Allen’s interpretation of the 
data compiled will appear in the 
November issue, together with 
Domestic Engineering staff 
stories on how to sell remodeling 
to residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, institutional, and farm 
buildings. 


There’s still time to get 
your remodeling sales 
message in the Novem- 
ber Issue, Write, wire, 
or phone your reserva- 


tion now. Forms will 


close October 15th, 


Your contractor-dealers, and 
those you would like to have in 
your dealer organization, will 
apply the Bay City exploration 
to their own communities. 
They'll be searching out your 
market for you and selling it. 
The November issue will set the 
stage for a 1953 program that 
will reach into every part of the 
country. 


The November issue will make 
business paper history, but more 
important than that, it will 
touch off remodeling sales drives 
such as you have never seen 
before. 


In making your sales plans for 
1953, point for remodeling. Get 
the contractor-dealers who will 
be selling remodeling on your 
side — through a strong, year- 
long schedule in Domestic Engi- 
neering, the magazine that 
shows how. 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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CHECK-UP STARTS HERE: Operation Bing Bong phone calls were 
made into each of 16 Westinghouse sales districts. W. B. Creech 
(right), assistant sales manager, appliance division, spins the wheel, 
pulls one of 18,112 retail salesmen's entry cards. Now... 


THERE'S FIELD TRAININ 


factory representative supervises recording of a distributor salesman's 
story to be given to retailers. Fellow distributor salesmen judge 


recordings. Here's one of the... 


Westinghouse 


“LET'S HEAR YOUR... 
who's answered the call from Mansfield, O. If he tells an effective 
sales story, he's eligible for a Westinghouse prize and both local 
and national recognition for supervisor salesmanship. But first . . . 


says Creech to a northern Texas salesman 


STAR RETAIL SALES STORY: William Routzahn (left) of Better 
Homes Equipment Co., Frederick, Md., tells his prize winning sales 
story to Westinghouse sales chiefs at Mansfield. The 16 retail winners 


received a trip to Mansfield plus $150 cash each. Training really paid. 


Westinghouse Brass Get an Earful 


4,170 times Westinghouse appliance home office execu- 
tives, their field salesmen, and distributor heads picked up 
the telephone and said to a retail salesman, "Let's hear 
your sales story on the Westinghouse .. ."" 


In the business press and in con- 
sumer magazines, retail salesmen have 
been taking a beating. SM’s “Adven- 
tures in Shopping,” the Salt Lake 
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City survey, the Fortune articles— 
all have indicated that retail salesmen 
are not on the ball. Electrical appli- 
ances are mentioned in so many ex- 


amples that it seems the men who sel! 
refrigerators, electric ranges, an 
laundry equipment are not telling 
shoppers what they want to know 
about appliances. 

At the Westinghouse Appliance 
Division, Mansfield, O., the problen 
is important enough for special activi 
ty. If all the Westinghouse advertis 
ing and all the promotions (and the: 
have been big promotions — Footbal 
TV, the Freedom Fair, Conventio: 
TV all on top of the usual advertis 
ing), are sending prospects into store 
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and prospects are being turned away 
by poor sales stories, something should 
be cone about it. 

J: the Westinghouse appliance dis- 
tribution system the factory repre- 
sentative trains the distributor sales- 
man. The distributor salesman then 
trains the retail salesman. In this set- 
up the duties of each man are well 
defined, but there is always a ques- 
tion at the factory that breaks itself 
into four points: 

|. Is the material used ? 


2. Do the factory representative 
and distributor salesmen do the train- 
ing job? 

3. How much attention does field 
sales management give to checking on 
the training job done? 

4. How much of the story can the 
retail salesman tell after he has been 
trained by the distributor salesman? 


Operation Bing Bong was set up 
to help answer these questions. The 
plan was built around a telephone 
check by top sales management on the 
sales stories being told by retail sales- 
men. The sales manager telephoned 
the retail man: 


“Let’s hear your sales story on the 
Frost-Free refrigerator.” 

If the retail salesman told a good 
story he won a prize. The distributor 
salesman who trained him also won 
a prize. Thus there were incentives 
for both men. Here was the pro- 
cedure: 


1. Two stories were developed, one 
on the Frost-Free refrigerator which 
covered 5 points, one on the electric 
range which covered 4 points. No 
canned sales story was prepared. Any 
smart retail salesmen would cut the 
canned story out of the printed piece, 
put it on the wall over the telephone, 
or carry it in his wallet. Many retail 
salesmen did write out their stories. 


One of the retail salesman winners 


contessed : “When the contest was an- 
nounced, I typed up that story on the 
refrigerator and pinned it up on the 
wall above the telephone. I wasn’t 
taking any chances. I figured that 
when a call came in and some guy 
at the factory asked me for my story 
I would grab that paper and read it 
off to him. I found, though, that by 
the ime the call came somebody had 
taken the paper off the wall, but I 
had the story pretty good and didn’t 
nee’ the printed sheet.” 


2. Factory representatives held au- 
dition contests in which the distrib- 
uto: salesman was taught the story. 
Recorders were used. Distributor 
salesmen in each house who told the 
best story won prizes. 

ite: Recordings made by distrib- 
utor salesmen in one house were 
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judged by distributor salesmen in 
another house. Each distributor sales- 
man thus listened to 8 or 10 record- 
ings of the story he had to teach retail 
salesmen to tell. 


3. Bing Bong was _ announced 
March 1. Factory representatives 
were given six weeks to train distrib- 
utor salesmen (the trainers). April 
28, two weeks before the first tele- 
phone call was to be made, a national 
telephone conference was arranged be- 
tween factory sales executives and dis- 
tributor executives. This conference 
was to make sure that each field ex- 
ecutive checked to see that the retail 
salesmen in his territory were ready 
for the telephone calls. The confer- 
ence put all the Big Brass to checking. 


4. Distributor salesmen (the train- 
ers) then trained the retail salesmen 
to tell the two stories. 


5. When a retail salesman was 
trained, he was given a post card to 
mail to the factory. The card regis- 
tered the retail salesman for the tele- 
phone calls. 


How They Did It 


6. The Factory Sales Training 
Department drew cards each week 
and assigned names to be telephoned 
by distributor, field and factory sales 
executives. The drawing was ar- 
ranged so that calls would be made 
into éach sales district each week. In 
fact, each week at least one call was 
made into each distributor salesman’s 
territory. The executive asked, “Let’s 
hear your sales story on the Westing- 
house Frost-Free refrigerator.” A 
similar question was asked when the 
call covered the Westinghouse Speed 
Electric Range. These calls were 
made over a four-week period. Tele- 
phone calls were then made each week 
by: 

The factory merchandise manager, 
Refrigerator Department ; 

The factory merchandise manager, 
Electric Range Department; 

8 district sales managers; 

17 distributor district managers, 
and 5 calls each week by 125 distribu- 
tor branch sales managers. 

In four weeks of telephoning, 4,170 
calls were completed. 


7. If the retail salesman covered 
the points listed in a good story he 
was told by the executive, “Well, Mr. 
Ajax, you have just won yourself a 
prize.” Prizes ranged from $5 to $50, 
depending on who made the telephone 
call. 


8. If the man messed up the story, 
he got the “I’m sorry” treatment, 
with a consolation prize. (You have 
heard this technique on the radio quiz 
shows. ) 


9. For the grand finale of the tele- 
phoning, the top sales executives at 
the factory made calls until one win- 
ner on ranges and one winner on re- 
frigerators was picked in each dis- 
trict. The 16 winners won an all- 
expense trip to the factory plus cash 
awards of $150. 


10. The distributor salesman who 
trained the retail factory trip winners 
came to the factory with the retail 
winners. 


The activity was announced to dis- 
tributor sales managers and sales pro- 
motion managers at a meeting at the 
factory in Mansfield. This was given 
all the fanfare of the announcement 
of a new product. At the meeting in 
Mansfield a large lapel button was 
given to each man as he came into 
the room on the day the plan was 
presented. This button has this let- 
tered on it: “Operation Bing Bong.” 

A stage presentation showed the 
men the possibilities of the activity. 
Good and poor responses to telephone 
calls were dramatized. There were 
singing commercials and other verbal 
pyrotechnics. All types of promotional 
material was used. There was a Plan 
Book for the factory field organiza- 
tion and distributor executives and 
salesmen. A broadside, ‘‘How’s Your 
Pitch?” was sent to all dealers and 
retail salesmen. Another piece, ‘‘Note 
to Westinghouse Wholesale Men’ 
went to the entire distributor organi- 
zation, 

Special letterheads were used for 
bulletins to the field; they could be 
used by the factory and the distribu- 
tors. Registration cards were made 
up so that the retail salesman could 
notify the factory that he had been 
trained on both products. Bulletins 
went out twice each week to all dis- 


BY J. D. LEE, Household Refrigeration Dept. and 
H. L. WILER, Electric Range Dept. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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THERE’S MORE MONEY 
IN DAVENPORT 
PER CAPITA 


$2,074 Moline 


1,881 East Moline 
*National Average — $1,423 


$1,898 
1,590 


Davenport 
Rock Island 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS Total Lineage 26,852,154 
PR D, cxrnessesmcvninees eoeienanneentinit Total Lineage 12,426,736 
Paper B ..........ssssssssssseessereeeee FOtGl Lineage 11,107,838 


* Figures from Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1952 


MORNING 
DEMOCRAT 


tributor executives and_ salesmen, 
Some were needlers. Others were re- 
ports on progress. So that the dis. 
tributor sales executive could keep 
track of what his men were doing, a 
chart was made for him to put on 
the wall of his office and keep a record 
of his local performance. Ball point 
pens were made available for con- 
solation prizes. | 

In all, 18,112 retail salesmen were 
registered ; 4,170 telephone calls were 
completed. Payment of the awards 
was made to 96% of the retail sales- 
men who were called. The activity 
helped to sell training to manage- 
ment. Factory and field sales man- 
agement were enthusiastic about what 
they learned from the telephone calls. 
Distributor sales management, in 
most cases, made an initial check on 
the quantity and quality of training 
being done in their territories. And 
distributor salesmen, because of the 
prize and publicity incentives, did a 
more thorough coverage job on train- 
ing. 
On July 17 and 18, the 32 winners 
—16 retail salesmen and 16 distribu- 
tor salesmen—came into the factory 
at Mansfield. The winners took part 
in the Annual Honor Club conven- 
tion, toured the factory, and attended 
an outing at the Country Club. 

Bing Bong was such a success that 
it will be made an annual affair. The 
activity proved that a manufacturer 
can get a sales story told by a high 
percentage of the retail salesmen of 
his dealers. 


Yes, We Have Reprints! 


Sales Management's Readers’ Serv- 
ice Department can fill orders imme- 
diately for the 16-page feature, "I7 
Tested Ways to Improve Manpower 
Leadership,” by Burton Bigelow, 
which appeared as a special insert in 
the June I5 issue. The editors con- 
sider it the finest article on the sub- 
ject of leadership for the sales 
organization this magazine has ever 
printed. It should be passed on to 
every sales executive in your com- 
pany. 

Prices: one to twenty-four copies: 
75¢c each. Twenty-five to ninety-nine 
copies: 50c each. 
quantities on application. 


Prices for larger 
Address 
Sales Management, Readers’ Service 
Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 
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Her meals are still something out of this 
world, but what a change in the farm 
wife’s kitchen! 


Gone is the cast iron stove, the hand 
pump at the sink and the little coffee mill 
that hung on the wall. They’ve gone the 
way of the scrub board and goose-neck 
iron and the other symbols of drudgery. 


Modern fuels, water systems and equipment have also 
freed the farm wife’s mind and spirit. Today she can 
enjoy the companionship of her family as well as care 
for their physical needs . . . be a business partner with 
her husband . . . share in the community life of her 
neighborhood—and the world. And from it all, she 
has developed a new interest in herself as a woman. 


The new life of farm women is one of the brightest 
chapters in the story of this new age in agriculture 


Country Gentleman 


The family magazine for 


better farming... better living 
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—a golden age of unprecedented in- 
come and better living, made possible by 
the most efficient and productive farming 
in history. 


Country Gentleman has grown with its 
people—often leading, always giving im- 
petus to their progress. As a result, it has 
long been their best-read, best-liked and 
most respected magazine. 


And as Country Gentleman’s influence has grown 
steadily wider and deeper with the people of the soil, 
so has it grown with those who serve them. 


Retailers in every major line recognize Country 
Gentleman as the greatest selling force in- Rural 
America... 


Advertisers have made Country Gentleman one of 
America’s leading magazines in advertising volume. 


SALES ACTION... 


reach Active- Minded 


o 


| 


-y,...in the 
iz 


g 
VATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC! 


More than 2,000,000 National Geo- 
graphic family units cut across al- 
most every business, profession and 
occupation. They call The Nationa 
Geographic “‘our magazine.”’ A: 
members of the National Geographic 
Society they actually own it. They 
write us as many as 84,000 pieces of 
first class mail a day. They renew 
their subscriptions at an amazing 
rate of more than 87%. Entire fami- 
lies regularly read and have confi- 
dence in the pages of the magazine, 
both editorial and advertising. They 
have a warm spot in their hearts for 
our product. We think there’s room 
there for your product, too! 


America’s most 


aCtlive minds 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Reprints may be ordered by number. 


263—How to Prepare a Salesman For 
Promotion to a Supervisory Job, by C. L. 
Lapp. (Price 10c) 


262—Department Store Membership in 
18 New York Buying Groups. (Price 35c) 


261—Cost of Operating Salesmen’s Cars 
Jumps 6 to 15% over 1950, by R. E. 
Runzheimer. (Price 10c) 


260—Profit-Sharing Pool Puts Incentive 
Into Industrial Pay Plan, by A. E. Tur- 
ner. (Price 10c) 


259—When You’re the Small Fry in the 
Distributor’s Line, by L. H. Brendel. 
(Price 5c) 


258—9 Ways to Irritate a Prospect... 
and Lose the Sale. (Price 10c) 


257—3 Major Benefits You Obtain 
From Systematic Sales Appraisals, by 
H. J. Schwartz. (Price 10c) 


256—12 Questions about the Forgotten 
Man in Sales: The Supervisor, by L. J. 
Warren. (Price 10c) 


255—What a Salesman Looks For in 
His Sales Manager, by Charles M. 
French. (Price 5c) 


254—How to Live in a Sales Executive's 
Job—And Like It, by John G. Neukom. 
(Price 10c) 


253—Salesmen’s Time Study Shows 
How to Cut Sales Costs. (Price 25c) 


252—Five Cockeyed Ideas Salesmen En- 
tertain about Advertising, by Otto Klepp- 
ner. (Price 10c) 


251—17 Tested Ways to Improve Man- 
power Leadership, by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 75c) 


250—Turnover on the Sales Force: 
What Causes It, What to Do about It, 
by Robert N. McMurry. (Price 50c) 


249—Ten Articles on Salesmen’s Com- 
pensation Problems. (Price $1.00) 


248—Displays That Click with Furni- 
ture-Household-Radio Dealers, an exclu- 
sive SM study by Gould, Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc. (Price 5c) 


247—Displays Most Wanted by Urban 
Drug Stores, an exclusive SM study by 
Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. (Price 10c) 


246—What Makes Display Pieces Click 
With Independent Food Merchants? an 
exclusive SM study by Gould, Gleiss & 
Benn, Inc. (Price 10c) 


245—Dealers Reveal Display Prefer- 
ences in Tape-Recorded Depth Inter- 
views, an exclusive SM study by Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn, Inc. (Price 25c) 


244—How to Determine Potentials and 
Set Quotas for Distributors, by Louis H. 
Brendel. (Price 10c) 


243—10 Ways Distributors Rate Your 
Pricing Policies, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 5c) 


242—What Distributors Expect from 
Your Promotion, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 


241—10 Price Objections—How to Meet 
Them, by Harry Simmons. (Price 5c) 


240—A Blueprint of the Modern Sales 
Manager’s Job, by Burton Bigelow, 
(Price $1.00) 


239—The Politics—and the How—of 
Industrial Publicity, by William K. Har- 
riman. (Price 10c) 


238—Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 


237—Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
(Price 5c) 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price $1.00) 


232—Point-of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches the Sale 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive for More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects 
. and How to Handle Them, by Wil- 
liam G. Damroth. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. 
(Price 25c) 

228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift The Batting Average; and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 

227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even though there’s nothing to sell. 
(Price 10c) 

226—When — and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 

225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 

224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 

223—Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 

222—Experts Pick Best Test Market 
by Regions and 5 Population Groups. 
(Price 25c) 

221—A_ Portfolio of 
Forms. (Price 50c) 

220—The Vital Spark in Effective Seil- 
ing: Creative Thinking, by Alex F. Os- 
born. (Price 5c) 


L 
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219—Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire 2 
Man & Wife Team, by Robert F. Browne. 
(Price 10c) ; 


218—Basic Reference Sources in the 
Field of Sales & Advertising. (Price 25< 


217—How to Keep Sales Bulletins Out 
of Hotel Waste Baskets, by Herbert VW. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


216—When the Dealer Says “I’m All 
Stocked Up,” by W. C. Dorr. (Price 10c) 
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s—A Time-Saver List of Sources 
Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 


i4--What Does It Cost to Operate A 
sman’s Car Today? (1950) by R. E. 
izheimer. (Price 25c) 


: 13—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in th 
Boose Seng ten ine med “SPECIAL” FOLKS DESERVE 
— THIS FINE TENNESSEE HAM... . 


\2—Who Killed Waltham? by Law- 
rence M. Hughes. (Price 25c) Folks just naturally rave over the 
satisfying nut-like smoked flavor of 


Sf 


ba 


11—Will Sampling Techniques Work 


t i for Industrial Sales Research? by Francis real country ham, cured by tradi- 
| luraschek. (Price 10c) tional Southern methods, especi- 
: : ; -_ ally the way we do it in Tennessee. 
: 210—A Portfolio On Point-of-Sale Mer- That's why you'll be mighty proud 
r 4 chandising. (Price 50c) 


to give this unusual gift of genuine 
209—Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, “Old Time" Tennessee hams. 
Tk = = > ° T ines 

oo Sell Profits, Not Machines. We've got a fine-looking lot this 

a (Price 10¢) year ... one of the finest we've 
seen in our nearly sixty years of 
curing hams. Every one is Christ- 
mas-wrapped, and they cost less 
than you'd think. They're fully 


smoked ... all uniformly cured. 


y 208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
h Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 
a 4 Robinson. (Price 25c) 


206—A Primer For Contest Sponsors. 


© (Price Se) Weigh from 12 to 16 pounds. No 
. 205—When You're on the Blacklist Be- refrigeration needed. More infor- 
: cause You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry mation on request. Try one for 
- 4 G. Swift. (Price 10c) yourself. Here's sure enough 
e 204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- Southern eating at its best. 
| men Fail, by Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 
- 203—What’s Your 1950 Sales and Mer- NEUHOFF PACKING COMPANY 
chandising Batting Average? by Robert Adams St., Nashville, Tennessee 
Haydon Jones and Richard S. Winship. 
ts (Price 10c) 
202 — What 2,000 Industrial Buyers 
Told Us About How They Purchase. 
> 7 (Price 5c) 
k. ‘ 201 — What Do Purchasing Agents 
Want From Salesmen? by Charles E. = a I ee ee — 
" Colvin, Jr. (Price 10c) 
id 200—No More Company-Owned Cars 
a For Sterling’s 600 Salesmen, by A. B. 


Ecke. (Price 10c) 
ig 199—Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
ll. For Executives and Salesmen, by Dr. 
James F. Bender. (Price 35c) 


rs 198—Saies Force Teamwork: How Can 

\. : You Inspire It? by Eugene B. Mapel. 
A (Price 5c) 

) ¥ 197 — Death of Many Salesmen, by 

ce James S. Arnold. (Price 10c) 


5 196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
g Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
ry (Price 25c) 


195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 
from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 


| i 194—Direct vs. Jobber Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 
ts W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
i ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Management’s 
; “O ‘.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
, White. (Price 10c) 


sll 189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
7 The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
' Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


is8—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
raining, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c) 
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do you sell to 


here’s how to make it easier 
for them to buy products used for: 


. = 


air conditioning 
communication 
construction 
heating 


instrumentation 
and control 


Plant engineering men are continually in need of infor- 
mation about the many products needed to carry out 
their job of creating and maintaining all plant facilities 
and services to production. They constantly consult 
available manufacturers’ catalogs to compare compet- 
ing types and makes and to decide where to take fur- 
ther buying action—which suppliers to write—whose 
salesmen to call in. 

You can create more and better selling opportunities 
for your salesmen with a good catalog designed espe- 
cially for plant engineering men—one that will make 
it easier for them to buy from you. 


lighting 
lubrication 
materials handling 
plant maintenance 
power generation 


power application 
production 
refrigeration 
safety 

sanitation 


Sweet’s can help you get the most out of your catalogs 
Sweet’s is an organization of catalog specialists. Here, 
one hundred and eighty people, working in coordi- 
nated departments, stand ready to give you expert 
assistance in designing, producing or distributing mar- 
ket-specialized catalogs, or, if you wish, to handle the 
entire operation. 

Our services cover the entire range of catalog pro- 
cedure—starting from the planning stage and ending 
with printed copies open under the eyes of your pro- 
spective buyers. You may order these services sepa- 
rately, or in any combination, as your needs require. 


FLOCKS 
roumpe 
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Year after year, Sweet’s handles more catalogs than 
any other organization—in 1951, over thirty-eight 
million copies. During its long experience in this 
specialized work, Sweet’s has taken a leading part in 
developing and applying principles and procedures 
which have greatly improved the performance of 
manufacturers’ catalogs. It has helped hundreds of 
clients find the answers to a wide variety of individual 
catalog problems. 

Whether your problem is one of catalog content and 
format, or of good printing at reasonable cost, or of 
catalog distribution to cover your market effectively, 
or simply to get relief from a vast amount of time- 
consuming work—you will find the expert help you 
need in the Sweet’s organization. 

The Sweet’s District Manager in your territory will 
detail these services in terms of your particular require- 
ments. Call him in to discuss your catalog needs. 


New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 

Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati 2—American Building—GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 
Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 
Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Street-—DUnkirk 3-1177 
Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8220 
St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street—CHestnut 7388 


FREE. This booklet tells you all about 
Sweet's services in the plant engineering 
market, It describes in detail how you 
can make it easier for plant engineering 
men to buy from you. 


sweernr's 
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You may order these services 
separately, or in any combination. 


CATALOG DESIGN—Sweet’s design depart- 
ment is staffed by experienced consultants, 
technical copywriters, draftsmen and artists. 
Your individual requirements, whatever they 
may be, receive individual treatment by men 
specially trained for this work. 


plan —consultation and analysis of products 
and markets; determination of catalog’s objec- 
tive, scope, content and distribution. 

rough dummy — outline of content and: format. 


finished dummy—complete content and format 
specifications, ready for production. 


CATALOG PRODUCTION — Because of the 
great number of manufacturers’ catalogs han- 
dled, Sweet’s can offer the economies of quan- 
tity production with no sacrifice of quality. 
Sweet’s will take complete charge of the execu- 
tion of orders for any or all of the following: 
drawings, photographs, engravings, type com- 
position, electrotypes, printing and binding. 


CATALOG DISTRIBUTION— Sweet's services 
in the plant engineering market are available 
for either of two types of catalog distribution— 
individual or pre-filed—to selected organiza- 
tions and individuals representing the bulk of 
buying power. 

individual distribution— by purchase of accurate 
list compiled by Sweet’s, or by using Sweet’s 
mailing facilities. 

pre-filed distribution— by having catalogs per- 
manently bound and indexed in PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING FILE. This method has the advantage 
of keeping catalogs instantly accessible at all 
times in 30,000 prospective buyers’ offices. 


Se 


designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized catalogs 
DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


Any Product — Especially a New One — 
Sells Faster When You Do This for: 


ARCHITECTS Give complete technical data, use the American Institute 


of Architects file numbers on literature, print data on 
standard-size file sheets, punched for 3-ring folders, 


DISTRIBUTORS Bear in mind that a distributor's worst problems are proper 


identification of products, stocking (keeping together re- 
lated items used consecutively by contractors, for exam- 
ple), and too much paper work. Can you cut waste motions? 


CONTRACTORS Design your product so contractors can use standard time 


charges in estimating installation costs, and put their elec. 
tricians on the job without special training in the installa- 
tion of your product. Good installation data are a must. 


CONSUMERS Style your product for ready acceptance and promote it. 


But remember consumers may not insist on your product 
if architects and contractors raise many questions about it. 


How to Extend a Beachhead 
In the Home-Building Market 


Based on interviews by Elsa Gidlow with 


P. A. JONES and W. D. RUNSWICK «© Co-partners, 
and AUSTIN LITTLE - Sales Manager, Pressteel Co. 


Pressteel Co., Berkeley, Cal., in 
1944 consisted of two partners and 
one employe. The company manufac- 
tured recessed lighting fixtures for a 
limited local market in a “plant’’ the 
size of a four-car garage. Today 
Pressteel has 100 employes, and an- 
nual sales exceed $2 million. It occu- 
pies a modern three-quarter-million 
dollar plant, sells throughout the 
United States and abroad. What has 
caused this growth? 

P. A. Jones and W. D. Runswick, 
co-partners, and Austin Little, sales 
manager, sum up their policy: “To 
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make a worthy product is the manu- 
facturer’s first obligation, but to sell 
it successfully he must eliminate ob- 
stacles to the easy movement of his 
product to the ultimate consumer ... 
which means solving problems for 
everyone along the line of distribu- 
tion.” 

Pressteel’s line of distribution in- 
cludes the architect who specifies 
Prescolite contemporary lighting fix- 
tures, the distributor who wholesales 
the fixtures, and the contractor who 
installs them. 

“The basic question Sales asked 


was,” explains Little, “how can we 
help these groups solve their prob 
lems?” 

Sales asked the question first in re 
lation to the architect. It was found 
that the architect needs data on |ight- 
ing in order to plan intelligently and 
to specify accurately the kind of 
lighting required. 

Sales then asked the distributor 
what his problems were. Sales went 
into the stockroom, observed how 
merchandise was stocked, watched 
clerks handle products and fill orders. 
It was quickly discovered tha* the 
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Want More 

. y Sales 

} FOR YOUR PRODUCT 

; { IN NORTHERN OHIO? 
WGAR's 

‘ RETAIL 

r SPECIALIST j _ 

st “i A 

help you 


WGAR announces a new service, 
designed to boost in-store promotions 
and to build store traffic— 

and sales ! 


Here’s a new specialist at your 
service. Miss Meg Zahrt has joined 
the WGAR staff directly from 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau 
—to climax a career of 


+- ' successful programs and promotions. 
ag | ‘ M EG Z AH RT She has been, successively, 
n ’ consult advertising manager, 
pro NORTHERN OHIO’S ONLY FULL-TIME sales promotion manager, 
in re- RADIO RETAIL SPECIALIST public relations director 
yund ° ° 
; mu V VOT and radio director 
ght yy the SPOT for | sad 
and TS for major department stores in Ohio 
of aa? 
—and knows every aspect of 
SPOT RADIO } Wide ete 
utor radio promotion of retail sales. 
went ~ 
how srtEc, 
+ched RADIO , WGAR Clevelond + 50,000 WATTS: CBS = oe + Represented Nationally by The Henry I. Christal Co. 
1 - EASTERN OFFICE: 665 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 9*'~G~ In Canada by Radio Time Sales, Ltd. Toronto. 
the (4 
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Canton, Ohio 
is a Key 
FOOD Market 


CLEVEL ANS 


Anon 
Younes TOWN, 


Cs 


S cOLvmavs 


S OAYTON 


CINCINNATE 


FOOD sales are 


| 
| 


| 


45.5% above 
National Average 


Key Facts: Canton families 
spend $1,061 on food per 
family, per year. The na- 
tional average is $729; the 
Ohio average is $770. The 
83,292 families in the 
Canton Metropolitan Area 
spend $66,030,000 on food 
alone. One newspaper, The 
Canton Repository, covers 
this market—96.7% city 
zone coverage; 99.4% 
home delivered. 


and the 
key to it 
is the eee 


A Brush-Moore newspaper, represented 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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distributor’s worst problems are prod- 
uct identification, ease of stocking, 
keeping together related items which 
are used consecutively by contractors, 
damaged fixtures, incomplete or late 
deliveries, complex paper work. Sales 
saw that the manufacturer could do 
much to minimize most of the dis- 
tributor’s problems. 

Sales then asked electrical con- 
tractors: “What is your big worry?” 
It was found that ease of installation 
is important. Additionally, contractors 
need help to sell complete lighting 
fixtures—not electrical wiring only. 

What assured the ultimate consum- 
er’s acceptance of the product ? What 
were the obstacles, if any, to that 
acceptance ? 

The consumer’s problems bring us 
back to the manufacturer and how he 
insures that a product which goes out 
of his plant will meet the needs of 
the market and, perhaps, go some 
stens ahead. 

When Pressteel began in 1944 to 
make recessed lighting fixtures its 
competition was securely entrenched. 
At first the company made a product 
which might have been called ‘“‘as 
good.” But early studies of trade 
needs and consumer wishes led it to 
two major improvements. These im- 
provements have become basic patents 
in the Prescolite line, which consti- 
tutes some 80% of the company’s 
volume: improvements to facilitate 
wiring and installing units; a new 
principle in hinging the glass section 
of the recessed fixture, to make it 
simpler to clean and replace burned- 


out bulbs. 
Now They're Sales Points 


The fact that Pressteel soon owned 
its own molds to produce frames and 
lenses for recessed fixtures gave it 
additional advantage in design and 
finish which could be translated into 
selling points. 

Recessed lighting is an integral part 
of a building. Pressteel’s first contact, 
therefore, is with the architect who 
draws the plans. What would per- 
suade him to specify Prescolite fix- 
tures rather than fixtures of another 
make? Field trips provided the an- 
swer: Make it easier for him to spe- 
cify Prescolite than any other brand. 
In this the 15 years of electrical en- 
gineering background of one of the 
partners was invaluable. Jones got to 
work on a series of aids for the archi- 
tect, which now include engineering 
drawings, candlepower distribution 
curves, suggestions for lighting lay- 
out, framing-in-charts, wiring details ; 
in short, a complete service on the 


lighting phase of planning the build. 
ing. Some of these aids are also useful 
to builders and electrical contractors, 

Not satisfied with providing the 
information, Pressteel gave careful 
thought to the form. It found out 
how architects would prefer the ma- 
terial to be set up — dimensions of 
drawings, catalogs, and other infor- 
mation for files of users. Each piece 
is now pre-punched and a file number 
is stamped on for easy reference. If 
the loose-leaf form is advantageous it 
is used. Identifying folders for loose- 
leaf sheets are provided. The full- 
scale catalog is supplemented with a 
pocket-size folder which briefly covers 
the complete line: facts essential to 
the customer, for the architect or the 
contractor to carry for reference and 
pass out to those with whom he is 
dealing. 


Easy to Say Yes 


Drawings available to the architect 
are complete and cover each type of 
fixture. In addition to the standard 
service, architects may ask Pressteel’s 
engineering department for special 
drawings and related aids to lay out 
plans to meet any lighting problem. 

The contractor finds Prescolite’s 
numbers specified on his blueprints. 
What persuades him to accept the 
fact? He is sold on factors which are 
important to him. Not the least of 
these is the fact that he is certain to 
get the fixtures sale if lighting is inte- 
grated with the total building layout, 
and if fixtures are specified by brand 
and type. It is not left to the consum- 
er’s impulse to add fixtures which 
have been purchased elsewhere. The 
customer may, of course, add fixtures 
for decoration or spot lighting, but 
the contractor sells fixtures for the 
basic lighting. 

Another important factor on which 
the contractor is sold is ease of instal- 
lation. He has learned that Prescolite 
fixtures (‘‘designed for contractor ac- 
ceptance’’) are easier to handle on the 
job, save labor time. They are easier 
to handle, he is informed, not because 
of inherent construction details only 
but because the units come packed in 
an “engineered package” which brings 
to each job all the parts required for 
installation. Then, too, within the 
master carton the parts needed at dit- 
ferent stages of the job are separately 
packaged, and labels are color-coded 
for quick identification, There is no 
chance that parts will be mislaii or 
mixed up. 

The architect specifies the product, 
the contractor orders it, confident it 
will meet his needs, ease his job and 
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help him to sell. The company assures 
“complete lighting satisfaction” to the 
customer. But the path to that cus- 
tomer will not be smooth unless the 
distributor does his job. How will 
the distributor serve the contractor 
who comes to him for Prescolite? The 
question is a key one for the company. 

Pressteel’s principals found on their 
visits to distributor warehouses that 
service was only as good as the manu- 
facturer’s consideration of the distrib- 
utor’s problems permitted it to be. 
They asked themselves: “How can 
we take from the distributor’s shoul- 
ders problems of stocking, handling, 
identification? How can we lighten 
his paper work? Speed up his opera- 
tion? Save labor? Help him to give 
better service to the contractor ?” 

‘These are the distributor’s prob- 
lems in one sense,” Little explains, 
“but the more obstacles we remove 
in advance of the sale the better the 
job the distributor is likely to do.” 

Pressteel therefore made available 
to the distributor the “worthy prod- 
uct’: a complete line of units varying 
in wattage from 60 to 300, in round, 
square and oblong shapes and three 
finishes — chrome, satin brass and 
aluminum—to meet any lighting re- 
quirement. 


Help for Distributors 


The company then went to the root 
of the distributor’s ._problems. Prod- 
ucts are now packaged in a way to 
simplify stocking, identification on 
warehouse shelves, filling orders, and 
re-shipping to the job. This involves a 
svstem of labeling, using color-coded 
labels for related parts, descriptive 
literature and illustrations of products 
in the master carton and those in the 
separate packages. If a master carton 
has to be opened and a part of the 
contents sold separately, it is pack- 
aged and labeled ; the remaining part, 
similarly packaged, labeled and color- 
coded, cannot be misplaced on shelves 
and can be matched up again with the 
other part if necessary. 

The “engineered package” pro- 
vides better protection to easily dam- 
aged glass and metal contents, re- 
duces the number of complaints on 
this score. At the contracting end, any 
complaints which result in a slowed- 
up job might mean loss of business. 
_ Pressteel then analyzed its own and 
its distributors’ operations to mini- 
mize paper work. As a step in this 
direction, it will install an IBM sys- 
tem the first of next year. 

Yo speed deliveries it has set up 
warehouse stocks at five points out- 
side the Berkeley headquarters: Los 
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Let Four Wheels Keep 
Your Salesmen’s Cars Rolling 


15 CONTINUOUS YEARS OF COMPANY-CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE TO AMERICA’S LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Take it from experienced Four Wheels users that 
network the nation. They use the Four Wheels Plan 
because it’s better business. The reasons add up: 


A brand new car every year—with no capital 
investment to company or salesmen 


Mileage inequities solved for company and salesmen 
No maintenance or depreciation problems 
Operating costs are clear cut and fax deductible 


Unrestricted personal use of cars 
And high on the list of “reasons why” you'll find 
the Four Wheels Plan unique in morale value. 


It’s fair for the company—square for the salesmen. 
You know that’s good business! Find out the facts 
about it today— 


for the “FOUR WHEELS PLAN” booklet waite vert. s 


America’s Foremost Automobile Leasing Company—Operating in 48 States, 
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Angeles, Omaha, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Atlanta. Promptness in fill- 
ing orders is a must. If delivery is 
promised for a certain date, the com- 
pany tries to get it there ahead of that 
date, but never allows it to be later. 

These are some of the basic prob- 
lems Pressteel tries to solve for dis- 
tributors. “Only by putting ourselves 
in the other fellow’s shoes and trying 
to see his difficulties as he sees them 
can we help him to overcome the 
blocks, actual or psychological, which 
stand in the way of selling our prod- 
uct.” Pressteel partners agree. 

On such a foundation, observes 
Sales Manager Little, actual selling 
begins. On this level the company 
helps its distributors (1,250 of them 
now in the United States, the Pan- 
American countries and the Hawaiian 
Islands). It provides sales tools which 
include an illuminated ceiling display 
showing the main Prescolite recessed 
fixtures, display boards, direct mail 
stuffers, advertising electros and elec- 
tros of individual items for use in the 
distributors’ catalogs. 

Distributors are backed up with 
national advertising, prepared by Ley 
and Livingston, San Francisco, par- 
ticipation in home shows, lighting 
clinics, electrical exhibits and other 
places where Pressteel products and 
services are promoted, They are told 
that this support means “pre-selling 
at a level of influence which means 
business for you.” 

The company merchandises its ad- 
vertising to the dealer by sending him 
advance proofs of advertisements 
which will appear in the dozen or 
more publications currently used. 

It is interesting to note that Pres- 
steel, which makes service its guiding 
principle and keeps in close touch 


with all factors in the line of dis- 
tribution, has a sales manager but no 
salesmen. Selling is done by 45 manu- 
facturer representatives, and they are 
so close to Pressteel that they con- 
sider themselves—and are regarded by 
the company—as “working partners.” 
Jones and Runswick agree that a 
large share of the credit for the com- 
pany’s success and its steady growth 
in sales volume and prestige can be 
attributed to their enthusiasm and 
loyalty. 


Why Enthusiasm? 


One reason for the enthusiasm of 
the representatives is that they are 
given a product and a service which 
eliminates in advance, as far as pos- 
sible, all trouble with customers. 
“They are a part of the company and 
they are backed up by the company,” 
Little points out. The objective is to 
eliminate customer complaints or, if 
any should arise, to eliminate them as 
quickly as possible. It ranges from 
sending an item by air freight, if 
someone is in a jam, to making a 
special adaptation for an important 
customer, whether or not the job is 
profitable for the company. 

“Our company is a service organ- 
ization,’ Little points out, “and we 
follow through. The small things as 
a rule cause customers to complain. 
When these are avoided we safeguard 
our representatives against most com- 
plaints.” Jones, Runswick and Little 
keep in close touch with representa- 
tives by plane. The plane—nicknamed 
“Prescolite’—is also used for swift 
trouble-shooting. 

What has this progressive policy of 
making the product easy to specify, 


vi PRODUCT USE > 


The Awerionn Legion Magazine 


ALL AMERICAN LEGION 
MAGAZINE READERS MAGAZINE READERS 
78.8% SMOKE 80.4% 
(men) 
52.7% DRINK OR SERVE WHISKEY 61.3% 
(families) 
59.5% DRINK OR SERVE BEER 68.2% 
(families) 
15.4% SPEND OVER $40 A WEEK ON FOOD 17.1% 


(families) 


Source: Starch Consumer Magazine Report, January-December, 1951. 


2,700,000 ABC CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 


easy to stock, easy to sell, easy to buy, 
and easy to install done for Pressteel? 

To begin with, in the recessed 
lighting field where it was a tentative 
newcomer only seven years ago Pres. 
steel is now a leader. To that original 
line which still constitutes the main 
volume of its business Pressteel has 
added Stylite, a line of swivel lamps, 
and is now pioneering them in “I] 
glowing decorator colors.” Some 
1,000 department and furniture stores 
sell the line. This year, an Architec- 
tural Series of supplementary fixtures 
has been added. The company is gain- 
ing ground with these new lines. 

Representatives and _ distributors 
now ask if they may sell Pressteel’s 
line. 

Seven years after the shoe-string 
founding of the firm a sales volume 
in excess of $2 million a year testifies 
to the effectiveness of Pressteel’s 
policy. 


OUT FROM UNDER COUNTERS 


come staplers shown in this self-serve 
display introduced by Speed Products 
Co., Long Island, N.Y., manufacturer of 
Swingline staplers. 

When going up to the display, the 
customer first sees at the top the blind- 
folded model loading the stapler. As 
he moves before this three-dimensional 
picture, the blindfold disappears and the 
stapler closes, all accompanied by 
changing captions. Suitable for use as 
an island display, against a wall, as a 
showcase or counter extension, the unit 
answers the problems of dealers cramped 
for space to promote this kind of mer- 
chandise. Literature on uses and prices 
of staplers, of interest to buyer and 
seller, is available in accordian poc<ets 
in the rear of the unit. 
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! Spor MOVIE ADS \n The promotion is needed to develop dealer outlets — to 
; keep sales up after the brand has been established, 
Lees and to gain the constantly growing new market of 
“| If your product appeals to young or old — or both, youngsters. 
SPOT ven Aa in enaeee will deliver yume The Movie Advertising Bureau produced and 
{ sales message with the greatest impact. No medium booked in theatres a series of SPOT MOVIE ADS 
i can match its “selling” combination of sight, sound, for Royal Crown Cola. They’re getting undivided 
4 : ° P P 
f — _ — ... plus giant size for ideal pack- attention from a relaxed, receptive audience... 
age identification. Think how SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres could 
Royal Crown Cola, for example, is convinced that demonstrate — dramatize your product or service. 
SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres are MASTER Get in touch with our nearest office for full infor- 
SALESMEN for the bottling business. Their SPOT mation. We handle all details—from planning to 
-_ MOVIE ADS appear in theatres in areas where placing... direct or through your agency. 
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More Adventures in Shopping 


Every shopping day millions of dollars’ worth of potential sales 
are lost because salespeople don't sell and customers can't 


serve themselves unless the stores rearrange their merchandise 
for self-service. Men who buy ties are prospects for shirts. 


The next retailer who wants to 
cry about business will get no shoul- 
der of mine to lean on. For some 
reason, everyone seems to have de- 
cided he’s running a super market, 
where the customer does everything 
but write out the check. Let me 
show you what I mean. 

The other day I stopped in at a 
photographic supply store. It’s a nice 
place, well stocked with cameras and 
photographic equipment of all kinds. 
I assume the owner is in business to 
make a profit. But you wouldn't 
know it. 

I had left some films to be devel- 
oped. “Here they are,” he said. This 
is the owner speaking. Keep that in 
mind, because you can’t blame this on 
an untrained salesman. I looked them 
over. He paid no attention to me. 

“This one looks pretty good,” I 
said, holding up a picture of my two- 
year old daughter. If ever there 
was bait, that was it. “I think it 
might even make a good enlarge- 
ment,” I said loudly. More bait. 
Still no response. And the markup 
on enlargements is good. 


Doesn't a Camera Need Film? 


Next to me was a counter display 
of Ansco film in the handy three-roll 
package. Wouldn't it stand to reason 
that a man who had just finished a 
roll might possibly need another one? 
Or another three? Still no response. 

Meanwhile, I was thinking about 
color. Here I am, looking at a pic- 
ture of my child, and, like everyone 
else, I’m a sucker for my own kid. 
Does he mention color? Does he ask 
me if I’ve tried it? He does not. So 
I wait. Finally, I say to myself, the 
hell with this guy. Either he rents 
filthy pictures or he doesn’t care about 
business. Maybe it’s so good I’m in- 
terrupting him! I leave... and you 
can be sure I won’t go back. 

But that’s only the beginning. 
Here’s a good example of the fact 
that basic selling is still new to some 
people. A friend of mine runs a hab- 
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erdashery. I dropped in to buy a tie, 
and as I stood there, I saw one of the 
salesmen in action. On the counter 
the customer had a stack of shirts that 
would have choked a horse. ‘Twenty 
of them to be exact, at $5 each. A 
nice order. I watched. The sales- 
man took the shirts, wrapped them 
up, and handed the large package to 
the customer. He was all smiles. 
What a dope! Here was a custom- 
er who was willing to spend $100 at 
one crack on shirts. Did the sales- 
man show him any ties? Or tie 
clasps? Or matching tie and hand- 
kerchief sets? He did nothing of the 
kind. He smiled and turned to the 
boss, who was slowly tearing his hair 
out by the roots, strand by strand. 
And that good old standby, the 
drug store is still lumbering along at 
its same old pace. Recently I walked 
in and asked for a package of razor 
blades. Like a lot of men, I can be 
easily switched to another brand. . I 
tried Personna, Pal and all the others 
as they came out. I switch shaving 
lotions and shaving creams.  Statis- 


tics show that most other men do the 
same. I was wondering about that 
new shaving cream you squirt out of 
a can like a. DDT bomb. I like 
gadgets, and it appealed to me. But 
this is what happened. 

The salesman handed me a package 
of 5, took my money, rang up the 
sale, and walked away. 

Let’s change the scenery for a min- 
ute. 

We're in a large sporting goods 
store. It’s vacation time. There are 
sales on fishing tackle and men’s 
shorts. I stand around and paw 
things. A salesgirl finally comes up. 
She asks if she can help me. She 
doesn’t mention any of the items on 
sale. I walk over to the counter 
where the fishing lures are on display. 
Still no reaction. So I move on to 
the table piled with shorts. 

“Do these fit well?” I ask. 

“Yes, I guess so,” she says. 

“They don’t look very strong to 
me,” I remark. ‘Probably won't 
stand up in washing.” No answer. 
I wait. She doesn’t ask me what 


SPORTING GOODS 


[faut SALE] 


The clerk smoked a cigar but he was a robot. 
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Affiliated with 6 Buildiwg Industry Magazines 
comprising the largest, most distinguished publications 
in the building industry: Building Supply News, 
Building Material Merchant, Ceramic Industry, 
Ceramic Data Book, Brick and 


Clay Record, Masonry Building. 


Send for our 64-page book... THERE’S MONEY 
IN REMODELING... free to any manufacturer 


who asks for it on his letterhead. 
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ae “Tf you never go up hill you will never know what 
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— a plain is like.” Thus a Chinese proverb. And thus 
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» the LBUILDES too few business paper publishers. For it is easy 
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to keep to the dull and dreary plateaus of publishing... 
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€ are to take the line of least resistance... to say only 
men § 
a pleasant things. It is hard to“go up hill”... to fight 
She 
ns on for what is beyond the horizon...and to stand 
unter 
se your ground until events prove youre right. 
practical builder ras never hesitated to move on 
i and up...to explore new frontiers... to picture 
swer. 
what the light construction industry in proper perspective. 
In the process it has attracted an army of cover-to-cover 
readers: the forward-looking contractors and builders 
of America. Yes, and an ever-increasing host 
of ne who look to PB as... 
... Of the light construction industry 
© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 
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«SO is one-arm “park benching” 


O°) 

% 

a 
»”, 


-ebut it takes 
two arms to get 
the best results 


to sell Memphis you need BOTH 


WMC WMCT 


NBC—5000W 
790 K.C. 


Memphis’ Only 
TV Station 


owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 


National Representatives - The Branham Company 


Adventures in Shopping 
was discontinued May | as a 
regular monthly feature not 
because the subject was no 
longer important but only 
because SM editors thought 
they had pretty well sam- 
pled the various types of 
poor store selling . . . Robert 
D. Polatsek, Pathescope Pro- 
ductions, Cleveland office, 
has some fresh observations 
on how sales are lost be- 
cause counter people fail to 
follow through and suggest 
related items. The problem 
could be solved in part if 
more manufacturers  sup- 
plied dealers with signs and 
cards that suggested other 
items or services. 

The Editor 


size I wear, what I want to use them 
for, nothing. After a while I walkf 
out. With nothing. 

Jewelers are just as bad. Or, | 
should say, jewelry departments. 
While waiting for my watch band to 
be fixed, I stood leaning over a cast 
full of watches. F 

“This is a good-looking one,” I re} 
marked, pointing to a specific watch 

“Yes, isn’t it,” replied the salesgirl 
But she made no effort to take it out 
of the case. 

“Chronographs are nice,” I ver: 
tured. 

“Yes, they’re handy.” 

My companion got into the act by 
running down chronographs. 

“Only for engineers,” he said. ! 
was itching to get my hands on ont 
Did that gal let me? Oh no. Jui 
stood there like a bump on a log. 
all I know, she may be standing 
yet. And in the face of this, ¢ 
ment stores say, “We can’t tra’: 
sonnel. It’s too expensive.” 

Expensive is right. It’s expensiv 
not to. Because as far as I’m 
cerned, the day I buy a chronog 
in a super market, the Americar 
tem of doing business is th 
When I shell out hard-earned 
for something, I want someon: 
least tell me what I’m getting. An¢ 
why. 

Is that too much to ask? 
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Tools for Selling 
ot 
no 
vy 
ht PORTABLE LUMBER YARD: Architects 
m- and builders, like wrestlers, like to take hold of 
of the materials they work with. That’s why M 
art and M Wood Working Co., Portland, Ore., 
‘Ox makers of Malarkey plywoods and doors, de- 
- vised this hand-carried plywood sample case; 
a: salesmen can easily carry the “lumber yard” 
ne and prospects can get actual “feel” and style of 
e- the wood. This lumber “book” holds a dozen 
to fair size samples of Malarkey specialty ply- 
2st woods and shows at least 2 finishes of each. 
2m Sample panels are well-labeled with the brand 
, name, kind of wood and type of finish. The 
' case itself has a cover and back of natural fin- 
ip- ished birch plywood with the company name 
nd embossed in gold. A snap strap on the end of 
er the “pages” keeps them from flapping. It is 
carried by a regular luggage handle. Devised by 
- the M and M sales department. 
| 40 years know-how make 
, Burkhardt Binders better. 
1 Allsizes—alltypesin stock 
and to order. Write for 
é ; samples and descriptive 
se themiy | 
I walkf l 
Or, If 
tments.& 
and tole 
a Cast 
” Lrell 
watch j 
esgitl LARNED AT SECOND 
a | DETROIT 26, MICH. 
I ven “Binders to American Business”’ 
act br CHRIST MAS G 
said. | 
on one 
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yy, For 
e there risk, In the Field 
clepart ive, BUSHNELL 
Binoculars will 
1in per: DOUBLE your Fun! 
1001 Uses... Thrilis 
an for the entire alt PURPOSE 
pensive i : ’ : “4 sc EXECUTIVE MODEL “Seen 
m con ; LIFETIME GOODWI 
\ograph ANOTHER MALARKEY "BOOK"... . is this file . rm eat Ts Ching eres 
an sys folder called “5S Great Malarkey Plywoods,” containing Write opprosimote youre! Win litetine — 
hrough. 5 actual samples of Malarkey Douglas Fir and Redwood Sonieny tater twenty-five milion monthly. 
jough Plywood. File is made available to architects, builders. 39.95 0 $125. How To Select 
1e to at The folder is a quarter inch in thickness, easily fits into BINOCULARS: re 
y, And architect’s files. Plywoods shown are Rift Grain Fir, Rift —fnee Write for ALL 3 —— 
Grain Redwood, Rotary Cut Redwood, Redwood Ply- yo A 
weave and Fir Plyweave. mie se yr 2 rh Se) Aa 
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DUAL PURPOSE PORTABLE EASEL 


All aluminum, For flip-over or cardboard charts 
of almost any size at 4 different heights. Easel 
folds in half for easy portability or storage. 
Wt. only 6% lbs. Write for literature. 

An All Purpose Easel Available Also 


ORAVISUAL CO. ING. Ss", 
We will put this 

“salesman” to work 
for you for 30 days 


without charge... without obligation 


New Visual Selling Aid 


Projector, Automatic 
Slide Changer, 
Viewing Screen, 
All in One 
Compact 
Folding 
Unit. $49.95 


Here’s how this “‘No-Strings-Attached” offer works: 


You receive the FR Port-A-View express prepaid. 
You use it for 30 days. At the end of that time, it is 
your privilege to either ship it back to us express 
collect —or keep it and be billed. Simply attach this 
coupon to your company letterhead and mail it back 


NOW! The FR Corp.. 953 Brook Ave., N. Y. 56. 


Eveready 
Case $14.95 
(As shown) 


Company Name 
Address. 


City. 


Authorized Executive 
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TRAIL-BLAZER: “Does company X use my product, or is it 
company Y I’m thinking of?” There’s no such befuddlement for 
salesmen of The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., because each 
carries with him “What They Buy,” a booklet containing an alpha- 
betical listing of industries using Dow products, with a breakdown 
of the chemical products used by those industries. It is prepared 
by the Market Research Department of Dow, and source material 
comes from sales reports on which salesmen list type and applica- 
tions of Dow chemicals by the customer. Booklet is used as 
reference guide by company salesmen in approaching both new and 
old customers to indicate the operations in the industry and the 
chemicals commonly used in performing these operations. Booklet 
is revised periodically to include new uses for old chemicals, uses 
for new chemicals, and to reflect technology changes. 


Tools for Selling (cont.) 


SAID THE PROSPECT .. . to the Deepfreeze salesman: “How 
much do they cost and how much do I save if I buy one?” With 
the Deepfreeze Evaluator Card, the salesman answers the ques- 
tion quickly, convincingly, shows exactly what amount prospect 
can save in a year’s time with her home freezer. If a family 
spends $100 monthly for food, salesman sets sliding indicator at 
$100 and a $213.60 annual saving on food is shown in a small win- 
dow. Also shown is the freezer size recommended for a family 
whose expenditures for food average $100 monthly. Card shows 
that 80% of food purchases are in the perishable category, and 
that Deepfreeze (Motor Products Corp., Chicago) will cut spoilage, 
waste, make quantity food buying possible, practical. On reverse 
side of card is complete listing of Deepfreeze home freezer 
models, their equipment and delivered retail cost. Card prepared 
by Perrygraf Corp., Maywood, III. 


evaluator 
card 


25 atau 
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"Stowe Roadiat slides ano a natural’ or sales. 
Thayne cslerful, realistic, and cary te carry” 


Sage ROBERT GOULD, sales manager 
Mobo Toys Inc., New York City 


SS. REALIST pictures in full, natural 


color have unusual sales impact. That’s why Mobo 
Toys Inc. equipped its salesmen with a light, compact set 
of REALIST slides and viewer. Mr. Gould reports “‘sensa- 
tional” results — including opening new jobber accounts 
and stimulating the entire national sales force. 

Salesmen like REALIST sales kits because the pictures 
are so true to life their prospects can study every detail of 
the product. What’s more, REALIST pictures always get 
the undivided attention of buyers. 

That's why present commercial users proclaim the 
REALIST to be “the world’s finest visual selling aid.” It’s 


= 
the ideal personal camera as well. If you haven't seen STEREO 
KALIST pictures, ask your nearest camera dealer or com- 
rcial photographer to show you some. Once you do THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 


‘Il know why the REALIST is such a successful sales 


1. Davip WHITE CoMPANy, 385 W. Court Street, 
loz ree 19 ser : BNO Cameras, Viewers, Projectors, and Accessories are products 
lwaukee 12, Wisconsin. ~ of the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


$159.00 (Tax inc.) 


De GE EER CS. 


obits at ad te. CO ae OES. EE EE SE OR OSS HS E.6't 426) 6 S08 HP TS G.6)9 4.2 ' 6 OS 


NEW, LOW-COST REALIST HANDI-VIEWER 


Commercial stereo users can now effect a considerable saving in their 
sales budget with the REALIST Handi-Viewer. Although the price is 


low, quality is high. The Handi-Viewer has the same lens . . . same 

brilliant illuminating system . . . same picture size as the ST61 REALIST 
3 Viewer. Lights up with slight finger pressure on the slide. Focussing 
LIST only $950 knob is centrally located. Convenient, pocket size. Attractively styled 
idi-Viewer and sturdily constructed of heavy-duty plastic. 
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Join the Sales-Minded Companies Tools for Selling (cont.) 


who effectively use 


CLINCHER: This lightweight sample case for Bostitch, Inc., Westerly, 
R. I, serves not only as a compact package for salesmen to display and sell 
a basic selection of hand staplers, but it is a “sample” of work done by the 
company’s machines. The corrugated luggage-style box is assembled with 
various size Bostitch staples to show versatility and advantages of using 
staples with corrugated board. It has a removable tray, making it possible 
to display machines at a better viewing angle. A separate compartment in 
tray contains selection of different types of stapling, and expansion file 
folder stapled to box lid is used for storage of specification and advertising 
Pontiac literature. If box becomes soiled or damaged, tray may be removed and 
pa inserted in new box. Box by The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Frigidatre 
Union Oil 
Packard 
elc., etc. 


Your name or trademark on the 
distinguished Evans lighter is an enduring, 
useful, and economical sales aid to give 
with pride. Design sketch and prices(250or 
more) will be sent promptly—no obligation. 


Orper Now For CHRISTMAS 


: HOLDUP? This is not a holdup of a 
VOHT  nyaNnTAGES y , filling station. The man with the “gun” 
on his hip is a jobber salesman for Ale- 
Jeweler-designed... mite lubrication products and equipment 
more lights per filling... e ' (Stewart-Warner Corp.). The Martian- 
efficient low-cost production. ~ ee appearing weapon in the holster is an 
Alemite “Adjustashot”—a high pressure 
lubricant control valve which, with the 
EVANS: We might use lighters. Jj fe eggs mon ’ Qe - turn of a knob, provides continuous flow 
ss of grease, or a single-shot delivery in pre- 
set quantity. About 1,500 salesmen carry 
the Adjustashot outfit on their respective 
hips. They say customers are practically 
forced out of curiosity to ask about it, 
: thereby inviting a sales talk. Probably 
-s | non-customers ask about it, too. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
Send trademark, letterhead, or slogan 
for free sketch and quotation. 


COMPANY ? 


fe oe aaa es =ay 


EVANS CASE COMPANY 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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the great AMPRO 477 optical-magnetic recording projector! 


have Hollywood right at your hand! 


Users of 16 mm. sound films have a right to expect certain quality factors 

in any recording projector —trouble-free performance, reliable service facilities. 

But only the Ampro ‘‘477”’ answers the demand for flawless reproduction of 

sound, complete versatility and professional results. Conventional 16 mm. sound 

movies fail to reach maximum effectiveness because, of necessity, they are addressed 

to a universal audience. Now you can deliver customized ‘‘tailor-made’”’ messages 

on a single movie print, specifically pin-pointed to every group that sees the film! 

f a You can produce commentaries that speak the language of the audience, whether 
doctors or dowagers, stockholders or students, management or the man 

in the street. And you can customize these messages at an amazingly low cost! 


” AMPRO “'477™ presents exclusive facilities prccccco- saamenaae a 
me for employing actual studio techinipies | ameee enheubinient oe 
the * Authentic dual-channel fading : 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
low @ Metered and audio monitoring 1 

@ Remote recording console for positive i Gentlemen: Send literature and full details about the new 
on acoustical control ae u Ampro “477” Optical-Magnetic Recording Projector [J 
irry :  § : Arrange for a demonstration and showing of all-magnetic- 
rive Powerful 12-inch dual-cone Speaker, mounted — {sound film “Now Hear This!” 0 
ally in back-loaded carrying case. : 
it, ; : Name 
ibly 

THE [Wilds (2\ CORPORATION ie 
| Famous. Foe. The Fecest” (A General Precision Equipment 1 ; 
COT Do Corporation subsidiary) : _ om 
i 
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Che Conrier-Zo 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
371,134 DAILY * 300,970 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


‘GIFTS 


*-PREMIUMS 
“AWARDS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THIS 1953 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


OVER 280 
PAGES OF 
NATIONALLY 
KNOWN 


@ DIAMONDS 

@ WATCHES 

@ JEWELRY @ PEN SETS 

@ SILVERWARE @ LEATHER GOODS 
@ MANY OTHER GIFT LINES 


WALDRON & CO., inc. 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


@ ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
@ TROPHIES 


Just before the 1950 Christmas, 
Fred F. Roberts, president, Phelps- 
| Roberts Corp., Washington, was 
| wrapping gifts—pen and pencil sets 
| —for his suppliers’ salesmen. He 
| wondered why so many _ salesmen 
| work so hard for no purpose and, 
more important, what he could do 
about it. Answer: He set up the 
“Phelps-Roberts Turnover Club” 
and invited a select few supplier sales- 
men to be the first members. 

Phelps-Roberts is a typical whole- 
saler of automobile parts, carrying 
60,000 numbered items, bought from 
| 230 suppliers, and servicing 2,800 


Why Do So Many Fail 
To Make Turnover Club ? 


Only 10 of the salesmen from 230 suppliers selling to the 
Phelps-Roberts Corp., auto parts wholesalers, were invited 
to join the original "Turnover Club." To qualify, salesmen 
must know the arithmetic of the automobile parts business. 


BY JEROME SHOCENFELD °* Washington Editor 


makes of vehicles or engines. To make 
money, the company has to turn its 
stock 4 or 5 times each year. 
Roberts wanted to impress this on 
the salesmen who call on his com- 
pany. First, his way was nothing more 
than occasional exhortation. ‘The 
agent for a well known company 
with products supported by expensive 
advertising might eagerly ask “How’s 
our stuff doing?” expecting as a mat- 
ter of course to be told, “Wonder- 
ful!’ Roberts would shock him with, 
“Pretty bad. Not worth the shelf 
space.” Then, in reply to a surprised 
“What’s the matter?” he’d deliver 


“A telegram for you, sir, from Washington!” 
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his l'ttle lecture on turnover, remind- 
ing his visitor of an item that had 
gathered dust for 18 months. 

This worked well enough now and 
then but wasn’t sufficient. Roberts 
was looking for a statement of his 
case both terse and powerful. Then 
he conceived the idea of the Phelps- 
Roberts Turnover Club, had certifi- 
cates printed and presented them with 
some of the gifts. They glowed with 
praise : 

his certifies that . . . has for the 
year 1950 successfully met the quali- 
fication for membership in the 
Phelps-Roberts Turnover Club. He 
has suffered the brow-beatings of the 
Phelps-Roberts purchasing personnel 
as well as general harassment from 
all members of the organization. He 
has been ‘tried by fire’ and found not 
wanting. 

“Through diligent effort and close 
cooperation with his detractors and 
ill-wishers he has caused the inven- 


‘tory of . . . to be turned over four 
or more times in the year, thus quali- 
fying him for membership in this 
clorious organization. 


Age 80: Life Member 


“We extend the hand of welcome 
to this outstanding individual and 
trust that he will be able to bear fur- 
ther the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune to the end that at the 
age of 80, he receives a life member- 
ship certificate.” 

A certificate is valid for one year. 
Ten were issued the first year and 
four members were added and none 
lost last Christmas. The 1951 certifi- 
cates accompanied gifts of billfolds, 
in which were placed Turnover Club 
identification cards. 

Roberts calculates that his company 
would do best with a turnover of 5. 
It’s on this figure that his elaborate 
computations converge. But he’s satis- 
fied with 4, which can be achieved 
more comfortably. 

Sales volume, Roberts likes to 
point out, is not governed by the pace 
ot buying or the buying pace by vol- 
ume. ‘““They have nothing to do with 
each other,” he adds. Given an esti- 
mated volume for some item—say, 
$12,000 a year—it’s a question of 
whether to stock the whole $12,000 at 
once, in monthly amounts of $1,000, 
in weekly amounts of $250 or at 
some figure between the extremes. 
The issue is complicated by questions 
ot s-ason, sales trends, etc. 

you buy too much too long in 
advance, such benefits as lower prices 
are overbalanced by carrying charges. 
Piece out your buying too much and 
high purchasing costs dissipate such 
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You, 


TOUCAN 


get Plus Sales 


..» No. 1 choice 
to reach and 
influence a 
$7,500,000,000 
market... 


PACKAGING PARADE 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF PACKAGING 


More display space per $ on Super-Size page tol 
More attentive readership with news-and-picture 
features, thru-the-book format...Stronger selling 
impact on MORE important buyers of Packages 
and Packaging Machines—Supplies—Services... 
15000 (CCA) ALL-BUYER circulation. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO., 22 E. HURON ST., CHICAGO I1, ILL. 
NEW YORK 17—101 PARK AVE. ¢ WEST COAST—McDONALD-THOMPSON 


NOW 


ON--THE--JOB 


SALESMEN’'S TRAINING 


Custom-tailored for your individual business—and limited 
to a single client per industry—ours is a highly effective 
program of individualized sales instruction which will help 


your salesmen. 


—Obtain thorough, ON-THE- 
JOB training in professional 
selling fundamentals at a 
fractional cost of time- 
consuming sales meetings 


—Increase sales without a 
corresponding increase in 
field selling costs 


—Increase daily selling time 
by as much as 20% 


—Profit from the exchange of 
field-tested sales know-how 
without loss of time from 
their territories 


—Organize and work their 
territories more efficiently 


—Train Distributor salesmen 


—It will pay for itself time 
after time in improved sales 
performance, lower seliing 
costs and reduced turnover 


4 


If you employ 25 or more salesmen we invite and welcome 
the opportunity to explain how we can help you. 


SALES TRAINING CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tel.: WAbash 2-1954 


Eastern Offices 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, New York 
Tel.: MUrray Hill 7-5896 
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CALL IT 
e 
Influenc 


..4 powerful 
advantage of 
THE DALLAS NEWS 


e An officer of the law in your rear- 
view mirror is strong influence. So is 
the word of a long-respected friend. 


e The News’ years of alert, careful 
reporting and public service have 
earned the unswerving conviction 
of its readers. You hear them say I 
saw it in The News,” always with a 
note of assurance and finality. 


@ That, too, is strong influence... 
and wherever The News goes in this 


72-county North Texas market, this 
influence is an added ingredient to 
paper and ink, lending faith and 
respect to every word. 

e That is why any product is more 
wanted, more quickly accepted, more 
readily bought when it’s advertised 
in The Dallas News. 


® Population: 3,144,400 
rd of 
population 
e Number of Families: 939,000 
® Effective Buying Income: 
$4,006,738,000 


-~ 40° of the State's total 


more than ! 


Texas 


@ Buying Income per 
family: $4,266 


® Retail Sales: $3,264,267,000 
@ Food Sales: $707,800,000 


@e General Merchandise: 
$492,690,000 


@ Furniture, Household, 
Radio: $159,108,000 


@ Drug Sales: $105,605,000 


® Automotive Sales: 
$709,455,000 


SM, May 10, 1952 


® NEWS CIRCULATION: 
Weekdays — 172,305 
Sundays — 182,547 


ABC Publisher's Statement 
March 31. 1952 


advantages as the low capital outlay, 
Roberts searched for the point at 
which the gains are greatest both 
ways. 

He points out that a sales volume 
of $100,000, taken at cost, requires 
sinking that amount into stock on a 
single turnover; with 4 turns, yoy 
invest only $25,000 and release $75, 
000. By mere arithmetic, you can 
calculate the amount of capital re. 
leased and interest saved at 6 turns, 
12 or 100. 

The expense of holding inventory 
includes insurance, inventory taxes, 
interest, warehouse space, wages of 
stock clerks, markdowns forced by de- 
terioration or obsolescence. Add them 
up. Suppose they come to 12% of the 
amount invested in stock, which, Rob- 
erts insists, is conservative indeed. 
Then, the carrying cost on $100,000 
annual sales is $12,000 at 1 turn, 
$6,000 at 2, $3,000 at 4 and $2,000 
at 6. 


Diminishing Return 


Notice that the saving is $3,000 if 
you increase your turns from 2 to 4, 
but that you save only just $1,000 
more if you again increase the turns 
from 4 to 6. Thus, the amount of 
additional profit goes down as the 
number of turns rises. There comes 
a point where the gain from an addi- 
tional turn is obviously negligible. 

Meanwhile, frequent buying in- 
volves its own expense. There are 
the costs of writing order tickets, of 
freight, inspection, moving merchan- 
dise from trucks to stock shelves, pay- 
ing bills, etc. Moreover, a whole- 
saler keeps—and for that matter ac- 
quires—his customers by being ready 
to fill an order at a moment’s notice. 
If his stock is skimpy, he’s no good. 
He should be able to say, “We carry 
everything.” 

Roberts combines the cost of carry- 
ing stock and the cost of acquiring it, 
seeing at which turnover rate he gets 
the lowest sum. At a single turn, it 
costs practically nothing to buy but 
a lot to carry merchandise; at, say, 15 
turns, it’s the cost of acquisition that 
could ruin a business. 

Roberts concludes that his com- 
pany is well off at 4 turns. 

It doesn’t do, he continues, to be 
satisfied with a mere average. You 
should look closer; an average is 2 
dim spyglass. The magic number “4” 
could conceal the huge buying costs 
on half the stock purchased annually 
and the ruinous carrying charges on 
the rest. You should find a comfort- 
able rate of turnover for each item. 
If you’re a wholesaler, you should 
make exceptions, people depend on 
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Sales Management announces 
the appointment of John W. Hart- 
man as sales manager. He joined 
the SM family three years ago as 
a space salesman . . . John was 
"born, raised and reared" in De- 
troit, studied at Colgate and 
graduated from Duke. John had 
thought he might follow in his 
barrister dad's footsteps: A series 
of what John calls “happy acci- 
dents" changed that. At Duke he 
was business manager and one of 
the editors of the university's 
newspaper. His first taste of the 
publishing world whetted his 
appetite for more. But it wasn't 
until the tail end of his Naval 
career—he saw service, during 
World War Il, all over Europe— 
that his future career pattern be- 
gan asserting itself. While waiting 
for his discharge he was assigned 
the task of founding, recruiting 
the staff for and editing the 
Navy's counterpart of Stars & 
Stripes. Two of his fellow public 
relations officers in that venture 


HARTMAN 


had the same post-war dream as 
John: A_ national advertising 
agency, in Florida, covering the 
Southeast market. They founded 
the agency—Bacon, Hartman & 
Vollbrecht, Inc.—on a shoestring. 
Today it is one of the largest 
agencies in the Southeast and 
John retains an active interest in 
it . . . You'll probably be seeing 
our Mr. Hartman. He'll continue 
to hit the road in SM's behalf, 
covering most of the U.S. and all 


of Canada. 


you for parts not seen in catalogs for 
years. Because you should keep them, 
though it seems they’ll never sell, you 
should take even greater care for your 
general inventory. 

All this is reflex action to the peo- 
ple in Roberts’ own buying organiza- 
tion. Roberts has been carrying the 
light to the salesmen who call on him. 
It happens that he’s president of the 
National Standard Parts Association, 
which gives him a means for preach- 
ing his doctrine to other wholesalers 
and to the producers. Evidently, the 
whole industry has been getting fussy 
about turnover. 

The salesmen who, in effect, have 
filed applications to join the Turn- 
over Club are told exactly what’s 
expected of them: 

1. See that your company’s cata- 
logs are up-to-date with latest supple- 
ments and price lists. 

_2. Advise at once of discontinued 
listings, so that present stock can be 
charged off from taxes. 

3. If your company protects your 
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customers’ inventories, you should be 
as alert to remove slow items as to 
add fast items. 

4. Don’t press the buyers for more. 

5. Talk to the salesmen. 

Partly by virtue of Roberts’ 
proselytizing, wholesalers in the parts 
business watch turnover and their 
suppliers help them. 

Against the competition of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, wholesalers 
want to supply franchised dealers 
with parts. The sales argument first 
recites the whole doctrine of right 
turnover: the rate at which added 
expenses of buying and carrying are 
least. Then it presses to the kill. The 
manufacturer is far away. He may 
take months to fill a rush order, so 
that in defense you should stock up, 
whatever the effects of so doing on 
your costs. Don’t stock up. There’s 
a wholesaler within messenger boy 
distance. If he supplies you, you can 
carefully calculate what your turn- 
over should be, assured that you can 


| 


easily get what you don’t now have. | 


How to put 
Sales punch 
behind an 
“unknown” 
product 


It takes plenty of headwork and hard 
work to put over a new or “unknown” 
product. For J. L. Marsh, head of a 
firm which distributes British maga- 
zines in the U. S., it took a lot more. 


He knew Americans are unfamiliar with 
most British publications, rarely see 
them ,.on newsstands or elsewhere. To 
break down this barrier, Mr. Marsh hit 
upon a unique subscription package — 
12 British magazines, a different one 
to be mailed monthly. Price—$5.95. 


Turning to The New York Times to put 
the plan over, Mr. Marsh took a full- 
page advertisement in The New York 
Times Book Review. 


That one ad brought more than 800 
orders, $4,760 in sales, three times the 
cost of the ad! Circulation ads of this 
type are considered a success if they 
return only the cost of the ad. 


A month later, the same ad pulled over 
1,000 subscriptions...from every state, 
from England itself. Orders still were 
coming in five months later. 


What’s the key to this successful mer- 
chandising? One word. Interest. New 
York Times readers want to know about 
new things, new ways to make life more 
interesting, more stimulating, more en- 
joyable, more comfortable. 


And this interest, coupled with far- 
above-average incomes, pays off for 
advertisers. All kinds of advertisers. 
Advertisers like you. That’s why The 
Times has been the advertising leader 
in the world’s leading market for 33 
years. 


The New York Cimes 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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jan.-pEc. 1950 


RANK MAGAZINE 


Saturday Evening Post 
Life 

Business Week 

New Yorker 

Time 

Newsweek 

Vogue 

Good Housekeeping 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Collier's 

Popular Mechanics 


Top 380 ee 2 
Op 13 Popular Science 
14 Ladies’ Home Journal 


magazines— inonee i 
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16 Harper's Bazaar 16 

17 Seventeen 17 

18 Glamour 18 

19 Country Gentleman 19 

20 Fortune 20 

21 House & Garden 21 

22 Successful Farming 22 

23 Farm Journal 23 

24 Mademoiselle B04 

25 

26 Cue 26 

27 Progressive Farmer 27 

28 Woman's Home Companion 28 

_ SOURCE: PUBLIS MATION BUREAU 29 Modern Industry * 
; 30 Sunset Magazine 30 
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Popular Mechanics 
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RANK MAGAZINE 


Business Week 
Saturday Evening Post 
Life 

New Yorker 

Time 


Newsweek 


Popular Mechanics 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Vogue 

Popular Science Monthly 
Collier's 

Fortune 

Good Housekeeping 
Look 

House Beautiful 
Modern Industry 
Successful Farming 
Farm Journal 

Sunset Magazine 
Progressive Farmer 
Harper's Bazaar 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Seventeen 

Country Gentleman 
House & Garden 
Glamour 
Mademoiselle 

Charm 

Cue 
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Down-to-Earth Education: 
DEMONSTRATION: (top left) A typical group of farm 


lads learn the proper way to administer rotenone dust to 


kill cattle grubs. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS: When high school boys produce 
lambs like these, there's a reason. (lower, left) The vocational 
agricultural teacher is standing at the left. 


NEOPHYTES: (below) Most departments of vocational agri- 
culture in high schools have an active chapter of the Future 


Farmers of America, and the teacher is chapter adviser. 
Here's a "Green Hand" initiation ceremony being conducted 


in Carthage, Tenn. ° 


If You Serve the Farm Market... 


you should establish a friendly alliance with America's 
teachers of vocational agriculture. It's their business to 
work with youth and adult groups to produce, market, con- 
serve, and manage to achieve greater science in farming. 


BY T. K. WOLFE « Director of Distribution 
Southern States Cooperative* 


If you would like to have more of 
that great wealth of business in the 
farm market, it will pay you to get 
acquainted with teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. There are some 
9,500 of them: on the average, around 
three to each county in the country. 

The vocational agriculture teacher 
is a public employe. He is paid partly 
from federal funds and partly from 
state and local funds. He is selected 
by the local school board upon recom- 
mendation of the State Supervisor of 


*Richmeond, Va. 
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Vocational Agriculture. He is a man 
of power and influence, friend and 
counselor of farmers of today and 
tomorrow, whose word commands the 
respect of farm families. 

Vocational education in agricul- 
ture, as we know it today, received its 
start with the Smith-Hughes Act 
passed by the Congress in early 1917. 
The purpose “is to increase profi- 
ciency in farming on the part of those 
now engaged in farming and of pros- 
pective farmers.” 

Main objectives of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture are to develop 


effective ability to... 


1. Make a beginning and advance 
in farming. 


2. Produce farm commodities eff- 
ciently. 


3. Market farm products advanta- 
geously. 


4. Conserve soil and other natural 
resources. 


5. Manage a farm business. 


6. Maintain a favorable environ- 
ment. 


And these teachers set out to meet 
these objectives through systematic 
instruction with organized groups, as 
contrasted to individual service, ac- 
cording to R. E. Bass, state super- 
visor of vocational education in agti- 
culture, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

The 9,500 teachers 
three general groups: 


work with 


1. High school or in-school stu- 
dents — approximately 375,000 of 
them. Instruction is aimed at laying 
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Cleveland’s Great 2-in-1 Market of nearly $5,000,000,000 


Don’t settle for an inferior reproduction. Get the real thing! Only the PD in- 
cludes every detail...Greater Cleveland as well as its 26 adjacent counties. The 


ince 


Plain Dealer covers this compact market effectively. Be sure your product is in 
the picture. Get your share of this five billion dollar market today...in the PD. 
nta- # 
val E (Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 
ural @ Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
J The Plain Dealer's Market Total RetailSales . . . . $1,733,424,000 $1,327,825,000 
: — gt can see wn Food Sales ; , . : ; " 458 874 000 333 266 000 
bs che PP “ ’ ’ ‘ ’ 
on. I wn eae aCe Gen. Merchandise Sales 263,872,000 108,266,000 
market data for Cleveland. Drug Sales . . . . 56,838,000 32,877,000 
Write for information. Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales ‘ 85,680,000 59,480,000 
neet Eff. Buying Income - « + 2,725,572,000 2,064,059,000 
latic * Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1952 
s, as 
ac 4 
per 4 
7h me | CLEVELAND 
stu- iw qunnets TSE Sata ee , 
of << SS Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 
ing — Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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No matter where you are on business or pleasure through- 


out the world, National Car Rental System Representa- 


tives stand ready to give you 


personal” transportation ...so that you can 


have your car, wherever you are. 


The services offered in New York City by Kent Auto Rent are typical of 


NATIONAL Representatives: Fine facilities, the most courteous service, late 
model cars—filled with gas and oil and kept in tip-top 
running order—are available for conducting business, 


through your local travel agent, airline ticket agent or 
local NATIONAL Representative. Credit privileges to 


for sight-seeing or visiting. Make your reservations ana, 
e. 


holders of air travel cards. 


NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
1209 WASHINGTON AVENUE ¢ ST. 


a foundation for a farming career. 


2. Young farmers from high school 
age to around 30 years—some 42,000 
in all. Systematic instruction is given 
to help the individuals to become es- 
tablished in farming. 


3. Adult farmers—approximately 
345,000 of them who are taught in 
evening classes. The service here is 
to help keep the farmers informed of 
latest developments and recent ap- 
proved practices which affect their 
farming operations. 


This breakdown shows that the vo- 
cational agriculture teacher does have 
a wide field of influence because he 
works with “those mow engaged in 
farming and with prospective farm- 
ers.” 

The best known and most-talked- 
about group is the high school or in- 
school group: the Future Farmers of 
America (FFA) and the New Farm- 
ers of America (NFA). The FFA 
is made up of white boys and the 
NFA of Negro boys. About 95% 
of the in-school boys are members of 
the FFA and NFA. These groups 
receive in-school instruction and are 
required to conduct certain farm 
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A sight to see at Kent: Cars parked electrically, 
untouched by human hands, twenty-three stories high. 


projects under the guidance and su- 
pervision of the teachers. The motto 
of the students is: 


Learning to do 
Doing to learn 
Earning to live 
Living to serve. 


The start given to vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture by the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, and so ably car- 
ried on and developed by vocational 
agriculture teachers, led to the enact- 
ment of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946. commonly known as the 
George-Barden Act. Funds from 
this Act are intended mainly “for 
the further development of vocational 
education.” (Copies of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and of the George-Bar- 
den Act may be obtained from a mem- 
ber of Congress. ) 

These teachers are good people to 
know. They are efficient and coop- 
erative. Their names and addresses 
may be obtained by writing the State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
State Department of Education (usu- 
ally located at the capitol of the 
state concerned). Business organiza- 


tions may assist them in their work. 
Here are some suggestions given by 
H. N. Handsucker, state supervisor, 
Vocational Agriculture Service, 


Charleston, W. Va. 


. .. Lake time to become familiar 
with Vo-Ag program. 


. . . Invite teacher and students to 
present programs to clubs and _ or- 
ganizations of businessmen. 


Give boys and teachers a 
chance to understand businesses, their 
problems and operational procedures. 


. . . Acquaint boys and teachers 
with products and services they have 
for sale. 


. . » Make the services of demon- 
strators and field men available to 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
Vo-Ag classes. 


. . . Provide a workable plan for 
credit. 


. . . Sponsor awards for leader:hip 
and farming ability. 


L. E. Kent, president, Virginia Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Boston, Va., oi ers 
these suggestions: 
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FRESNO BEE * 


1952 


BILLION DOLLAR 


VALLEY OF 


Don’t miss California’s inland 
market — the Billion Dollar 
Valley of the Bees. It has more 
people and more buying power 
than the whole State of Kansas 
... higher retail sales than any 


THE BEES 


U. S. city except the top five.* 
To cover the Valley, you need 
the Valley’s own leading papers 
—The Sacramento Bee, The Mo- 
desto Bee and The Fresno Bee. 
"Sales Management's 1952 Copyrighted Survey 


McClatchy Newspapers 


National Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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And there’s a big difference 
between the ‘‘sure-shot’’ 
champion CHRONICLE and 
the other Houston newspa- 
pers. For.example... 


Here’s The HOUSTON CHRONICLE’S Amazing 
Advertising Lead in Each of the Six Price Zones 
As Measured by the George Neustadt Service 


(First Six Months 1952) 
 % en nn, SE EEeeEeeeee 
ZONE 1 ZONE 2 ZONE 3 ZONE 4 ZONE 5 ZONE 6 
(Low Prices) (Medium Prices) (High Prices) 


CHRONICLE 
605,360 754,686 988,923 1,143,604 859,784 745,771 


444,954 623,384 747,785 647,008 588,715 


253,702 297,370 305,406 167,812 73,105 


bee tay CHRONICLE 5,098,128 Lines 
ix Zones 
POST 3,351,880 Lines 
PRESS 1,371,302 Lines 

The above figures combine all Houston advertising linage for the 91 com- 
modities measured by the George Neustadt Service. Phese commodities are 
grouped into 4 major classifications: Home Furnishings, Piece Goods and 
Domestics, Men’s and Boys’ Wear, Women’s and Misses’, Junior Misses’, and 
Girls. The Houston Chronicle carries the same proportionate lead in every 
price zone of each of these commodity classifications. 


For additional facts about the No. I 
paper in the South's No. I market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company Office. 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 
JOHN T. JONES Jr., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Manager 


. .. Standardize size of charts and 
bulletins to permit easier storage. 

. . . Help to edit new films, bul- 
letins, and charts to fit the needs of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

. . . Offer suggestions for use of 
visual aids materials based on sound 
educational practices. 


. . . Encourage companies to put 
out core materials in 2 x 2 slides with 
local departments building up the 
subject to local needs. 


..- Work out a system to make in- 
formation available to all teachers of 
vocational agriculture. 

A specific illustration of coopera- 
tion between teachers and industry is 
the program of teacher-training con- 
ducted by the Appalachian Electric 
and Power Co. and certain electrical 
equipment manufacturers. Specialists 
from these organizations, in coopera- 
tion with the Vocational Agriculture 
Teachérs Training Department at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
have two-day sessions with groups of 
from 20 to 30 teachers. For ex- 
ample, instruction is given in opera- 
tion, care, maintenance, and control 
of electric motors; planning the farm- 
stead wiring system; installation and 
maintenance of water systems. And, 
too, 13 farm machinery manufactur- 
ers gave similar assistance through 
supplying machinery and trained per- 
sonnel. ‘This assistance proved in- 
valuable in training teachers “in the 
care, maintenance and adjustment of 
the farm machinery of today and to- 
morrow, points out T. J. Wake- 
man, teacher-trainer in farm me- 


chanics at the V.P.I. 


Future Farmers—Future Buyers 


The Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, a national foundation 
for students of vocational agriculture, 
has this motto: “The Successful 
Farmer of Tomorrow is the Future 
Farmer of Today.” This foundation 
is supported by many of the coun- 
try’s leading business organizations. 
It provides numerous worthwhile 
awards to FFA and NFA of out- 
standing merit and for unusual 
achievement, with the view of pro- 
moting and developing the activities 
of vocational agriculture. 

Raymond C. Firestone, vice-presi- 
dent, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., and as chairman of the Sponsor- 
ing Committee of the Foundation, in 
an address on February 6, 1952, 
stated: 

“The Future Farmer respects the 
rights of others—and he wants others 
to respect his rights. If his rig ts 
are threatened, he will fight. The 
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Future Farmer has a lot of honest 
pride—pride in his chapter, pride in 
his accomplishments, and pride in the 
things he owns. And above all, he is 
proud to be an American. 

‘That is the Future Farmer as I 
know him and as I evaluate him. 
Multiply that Future Farmer by 
360,000 and you have a powerful 
force working to preserve the ideals 
and principles you and I believe are 
essential to the progress and to the se- 
curity of this country. I hope we can 
this force. I know that 


| there must necessarily be a limit to 


S cessful so they 


the growth of the Future Farmers in 
a numerical sense. But I believe 
that we can find ways to set them 
forth as examples, and multiply their 
moral and = spiritual value many, 
many times. We can find ways to sell 
their ideals and principles not only 
to other groups here in our own coun- 
try but to other nations as well.’ 
Vocational agriculture — teachers 

can be of great help to business. Here 
are some of the ways mentioned: 

. Create desire for needed prod- 
ucts . 

. Teach the economic use of such 


| products. 


.. Assist boys and farmers in their 
operations to make them more suc- 
can afford to raise 


their standards of living and buy 


» more. 


) lic employes. 


.. Indicate ways of sound financ- 
ing. 

In working with teachers it should 
be kept in mind that their work is 
educational, and that they are pub- 
As a rule, they cannot 


) recommend a specific brand of any 


| product. 
| and frequently do, suggest the use of 
B freezers, 


(5 33 


| cific make of freezer. 


They can, for example, 
but it’s out of order for 
them to recommend the use of a spe- 


It is often in 


order for teachers to help farm fam- 


ilies use more labor-saving equip- 


| ment, but the teachers should not be 


} expected to recommend any particu- 


The teacher 


lar make of equipment. 


' must limit his recommendations to 


F such 


recommended practices. 


There is no 
being quoted 
recommendations regarding 
practices. If the limitations un- 
der which the teachers must work are 
respected by business organizations, 
they will be kept free of embarrass- 
ment and in the best position to help 
commercial concerns to step up their 
sales, 

They can help you and you can 
help them. By working together on 
a sound basis everyone is benefited, 
ling farm families, because the 


objection to the teacher’s 
on his 


inclu 


aim of the relationship is a better and 
more satisfying standard of living for 
larm people. 
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| REAL ESTATE FOR RENT 
4 Apartments and Fits 74 


YORK S8T—4 rooms: stesm-besied apart- 
meni: couple only. Call J. C. Council & 
Co. 4733. 

‘Daplex unfurnished re best resi 
dential section, Ke At 
dren 88781. 


m—- ——venetreornaornerennesoese 
T4A Furnished Apts. and Flats 744 | 


BALLENTINE PLACE — 24% bedroom 
apariment, close to tranaportation aad 
am hool $85 monthiy..3014 Grandy Are. 

CHESAPEAKE BEACH—Near Amphitions 
Base, apartments and hovseek 
unite; weekly rentals. Dial 63-2122. 

COLONIAL PLACE—-628 Carolina Ave. 
3 large moms getvate bath and 
trance. Dial 34427 


TOLONIAL PLACES nicely 


—_ in private home for wang | 


ple: co pets. Dial 32982. . 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
82A Investment Property 82A/ =, 


KIMBALL TERRACE — Just — 
new, spacious 2-family brick: 4 rooms, 
bath each. with kitchens equinged sot cor 
ner site. Call Mr. Burns 22708. Bthe 
ridge-Baylor-Hofheimer, Realiors. 


MILITARY HIGHWAY—200-fest located 


_& Co Dial 37081. 


OCEAN VIEW—~2 new 3 bedroom homes. 
Near beach. Good imvesiment. Must 
ae $15,900. Dial 214 or 


OCEAN beg apertmenta over 
looking Bay. $300 per month income. 
Price $12,500. Mast see to appreciate. | 

Contant Betty Norris. | 


Lot 100x186 feet. 
50802. Etheridge-Jo Brokers. Dial 
$8288. * 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
82 Business Property For Sale 82 


povsi$ STREET —Sirserically located® 

iding, splendid invest- 

—~% in cae bay raluce are ip- 

creasing. eee. Inc. Real- 
tore, Dial 5. 


"on HIGHWAY—Near Portamonth 


| WoToR COUBT—PFor sake; modern, 3 
years old: 14 brick units, 14 daths. 
Office and living quarters: Simmons 
furnitare. Radiant heat. Doing nice year 
be business: room for expansion. 

Price $38,000; $25.000 down. Box 185, 

_ Route 2. Roanoke ke Rapids, 3 c 


REAL ESTATE FOR sae 


fa 
of Houses For Sale 4 


CHAPIN ST—Five-room sem-dungalow; 
large isudecaped and fenced lot: perma 
Dent stairway to unfinished attic, for 
mashed, se eee yore a 
mower, et¢. Mr. Bappal, J. C. Council 
& Co. Inc’ Dial 24072; nights 32357. 


— ST —New om Big ge! California) 


pine caste ona coniantion y 

floors, large closets, $8.750. $2. ise 
down payment, balance financed. Dial 
8458. Paul Brown, Regitor 


f or HEIGHTS-A gg with 
sus; 


sale ¥i 


act SENOS | 


Mr 
Realty. Inc. Dial. ‘7381: =~ 34864. 


CHESTERFIELD HEIGHTS—Excelient % 
_ Mory, Sbedroom home: automstic off 
hot-water heat, Dial 21844. 43000, 
56156. Robt. F. Ripley. Realtor. 


COLEMAN PLACE—Vary attractive five 
foom home on large corser lot: near 
achools, transportation snd eteres Cas 
be finest OB Pefles 2 Dial 


id 
ry 
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SENBC Affiliate ee 


4 MAKE OLLUING tasy 
in Americas 


| Ail Mat 


; Norfolk - Portsmouth - Newport News 


@: You can sell MORE of almost every- 


* thing that people eat, drink, wear and 
» use in the dynamic Norfolk metro- 


q politan market. During 1951 new 


permanent residents moved into the 


. Norfolk area at the rate of 3,161 per 


month, pushing the population up 
6% over 1950. 

Today with 621,400 people (exclu- 
sive of naval and military personnel) 
and with an effective buying income 
of $817,113,000, the Norfolk area is 
one of the fastest growing major mar- 
kets in the U. S. 
Only dominant 
WTAR - AM and 
exclusive WTAR- 
TV can give you 
full penetration of 
this rich market. 
Use them and strike 
sales gold. Contact 
the Petry Company 
NOW .for up-to- 
the-minute sales 
gain figures that will 
amaze you. 


AMM ‘lV- iy 


SAM-FM: § TV: ALL 


PROFITS ARE BIGGER IN 


fast fr ¥ 


Sound selling to the restaurant trade 
means following the trend of Amer- 
icaneating ...tofast food. Here’ swhy: 
In fast-service eating places, twice- 
as-many-Customers-per-seat means 
more meals .. . more profits. Twice 
the turnover per seat means more 
restaurants and hotels turning to 
counter service . . . more fast food 
eating places going up everywhere. 
This means quantities of new equip- 
ment needed . . . by new places... and 
by operators constantly on the alert 
for new methods of building traffic, 
speeding turnover, upping profits. 


HOW TO SELL 40,000 FAST FOOD RESTAURANTS 


This is the growing part of the res- 
taurant business (the profit slice)! It's 
big business with big new problems 
that need help. Help in planning lay- 
outs, menus and merchandising . 
help in business management for 
greater profits. 


Today, 40,000 fast food eating 
places get just that guidance from 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD. The 
magazine that for fifty years helped 
the soda fountain to grow is now 
helping its lusty offshoot—the count- 
er restaurant—to grow much bigger. 


MORE ADVERTISING ... FOR BIGGER BUSINESS 


Well worth watching today is the ad- 
vertising growth of FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD... matching the growth 
of the market and the magazine. It’s 
the place where more advertisers are 
reaching out for more sales. 


& 
eOUNTAIN 


erving counter 


The magazine $ 


and fountain restaurants 
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They Can't Brush Off 
Customer Complaints 


Now it's Christopher Dairy's 


policy to put into writing 


each "beef"' from a customer, send a copy to the presi- 


dent, sales manager, driver-salesman. It's good psychology, 


A customer with an _ unresolved 
complaint sooner or later telephones, 
writes a letter, buttonholes an execu- 
tive of the company, or even cancels 
his business with the company. 

A simple idea has reduced com- 
plaints from 10 to 15 a month to 
almost none for Christopher Dairy 
Farms, San Francisco, serving grocery 
stores, markets, restaurants, and in- 
stitutions with milk and cream. 


Follow-up System 


Under the new method, started 
four months ago, every complaint re- 
ceived from a customer is put in writ- 
ing. Regardless of how it is registered 
by the customer, it is written up in 
triplicate. One copy goes to the sales- 
man or driver-salesman, one to the 
sales manager, and one to George 
Christopher, company president. It is 
known to every routeman and sales- 
man that complaints are handled 


this way. Instead of the routeman 
handling complaints, a “trouble- 
shooter” from the head office is sent 


out to make a personal investigation. 
He is the president’s personal repre- 
sentative, and is empowered to make 
whatever settlement is indicated by 
the circumstances. If the complaint 
is unusual or complicated, he reports 
it to the sales manager and the presi- 
dent, who authorize or suggest appro- 
priate action. 

The new method, says Christopher, 
“has worked wonders in building 
good will and in reducing complaints 
and has improved attitude on the part 
of drivers and salesmen.” 

In analyzing the thinking behind 
the idea and the reasons for the good 
results, Christopher notes that most 
complaints are trivial in origin. But 
trivial irritations can grow out of 
proportion to their importance if ig- 
nored or unrecognized, or if the sales- 
man in constant touch with the cus- 
tomer brushes them off because he 
sees them as trivial or due to the cus- 
tomer’s irritation. Again, there may 
be something actually wrong which 
the salesman may not report because 


he fears it may reflect on him. 

All milk company routemen are 
unionized. This year in San Francisco 
straight dairy firm salesmen (as dis- 
tinct from driver-salesmen or route- 
men) were required to join the same 
union as the drivers. It is well known 
in the dairy industry generally— 
although Christopher is mum on this 
point — that union men are _inde- 
pendent and not inclined to “take 
much” from a customer. This pre- 
sents problems in company-customer 
relations for dairy concerns; in fact, 
for every type of business with a 
similar driver-salesman setup. Reports 
to the union of individual drivers’ 
apparent failures or weaknesses in 
public relations are likely to be 
shrugged off and little action taken. 
Now they know that the president 
analyzes each complaint. They do not 
forget that all complaints are filed in 
their route folder, This makes them 
take more pains to prevent complaints. 
They are more considerate in dealing 
with their customers. In some in- 
stances men with tough customers 
have disciplined themselves to take 
more abuse. 


More Self-Control 


“An interesting point is that men 
who have done this tell us they are 
glad they were persuaded to train 
themselves in self-control and cour? 
tesy. They admit it has taught them 
not to antagonize customers, which 
in the long run reacts to their ad- 
vantage. They want to build 1p a 
good record and they watch tiem- 
selves.” 

Christopher says complaints «vere 
never frequent and few were serious, 
but they have been reduced almo:t to 
the vanishing point. What few do 
come in are quickly adjusted. >ome 


accounts which were canceled ave 
been reopened. 

Apart from the good will anc the 
business saved or increased, © any 
man hours formerly lost in investi 


gating and servicing complaints 10w 
can be devoted to business. 
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America’s ONLY Mass Medium for Young Adults 
OBER 1, 1952 


fow can YOU tell whether 


Travelers Buy More! 


People who have the money to spend for travelling, 
obviously have the money to buy other things. 
Even while travelling they have many needs. They 
need luggage. Transportation. A place to live, and 
meals, when they get where they’re going. Clothes. 
Insurance. Entertainment and recreation. 

REDBOOK’s productivity for travel advertising 
can be harnessed to give your own advertising extra 
selling power. Its ABC Circulation of 2,020,320 
for the first quarter of 1952 offers you 5,550,000 
readers — 3,950.000 women readers; 1,600,000 
men readers. And its flexible rate system offers 
you from 491 to 562 Young Adult Readers per 
dollar, per black and white page, depending on the 
frequency or volume of the space you buy. 

How many magazines can match that? 


: pa * 
| WOUR advertising 
Si 
jy. & @ | { 

is paying off? 
an Every advertiser has his own way of deciding 
isco whether his advertising is doing the job it’s sup- 
dis- posed to do. Mail order advertisers, for instance, 
ite- 3 é 
woe judge strictly by sales. If an ad sells enough mer- 
wn chandise to pay for the ad, plus a healthy profit 
~~ besides, the ad obviously has paid off, and the 
= mail order man runs another ad. 
eke Travel advertisers. on the other hand, use the 
ore- cost-per-inquiry basis. As Tom Evans puts it—he’s 
mer Secretary of Bennett-Advertising, Inc., in High gg 
a Point. N. C., and handles the advertising for the 
orts State of North Carolina—“Although we have no 
ers hard and fast rule as to evaluating a magazine in 
be terms of inquiries, we consider an inquiry cost of 
aie under one dollar to be very satisfactory.” 
lent On that basis, how does REDBOOK Magazine 
es rate? Well, below are some “for instances” : 
1em 
ing REDBOOK VACATION INQUIRY RECORD 
in- Date of Space Cost of Inquiries Cost per 
ners Issue State Used Space Received Inquiry 
rake Mar.’51 ‘Virginia 7ilines, B&W $ 854.13 813 $1.05 
April 52 N.Carolina lcolumn,B&W 1,780.00 2,016 88 
Mar.’51 ‘Florida 2columns,B&W 3,440.00 4,123 83 
Mar.’51 Tennessee 142 lines, BI. 
& 1 color 2,120.00 3,858 5$ 
nen fb | Mar.'52 > Arkansas 71 lines, B& W 854.13 2,321 37 
are fe 
a IN OTHER WORDS, THESE FIVE 
nem ADVERTISERS SPENT $9,048.26 
- FOR SPACE IN REDBOOK, AND 
pa RECEIVED 13,131 INQUIRIES...AN 
em- FF AVERAGE OF 69¢ PER INQUIRY. 


2,000,000 C irculation...More than 5,500,000 Readers 
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The ABC's of Direct Mail 
Through Dealers 


Here's a helpful review of principles to guide the planning 


of dealer-identified mail campaigns . . . and a summary of 


the how-to-do. Special attention is given to ways for en- 


couraging immediate action on the part of the prospect. 


BY A. M. ANDERSEN 


¢ Executive Vice-President 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


Let’s discuss here, in fundamental 
terms, the basic theory and operation 
of one of the most important and use- 
ful forms of direct mail sales promo- 
tion—the dealer-help campaign. 

Primarily, a campaign of this type 
consists of a series of mailings at 
timed intervals (usually three or 
more, four to six weeks apart) which 
bear the imprint of the manufacturer’s 
local dealer. Normally, mailings are 
directed to a select list of prospects, 
geographically and according to their 
potential need for the products or 
services offered. 


Needs and Approach 


For a campaign of this sort, several 
basic marketing conditions should be 
present if the program is to produce 
the expected economic and efficient 
results: 

1. The manufacturer’s products 
should constitute the major portions 
of the dealer’s sales. 

2. The unit of sale should be high 
or the potential of repeat sales over a 
period of time should be high. 

3. Ideally, the need for the product 
or services should be such that con- 
sumers can be developed into regular 
customers. 

4. The manufacturer, his distrib- 
utors and dealers should share the 
costs of producing the campaign. 

The underlying purpose of dealer 
direct mail is to create regular cus- 
tomers for local dealers by developing 
correctly the consumer’s desire for the 
product and to subtly direct his buy- 
ing habits. This is usually approached 
through: 

1. Reaching only selected, logical 
prospects. 

2. Spotlighting and identifying the 
dealer in his own trading area. 

3. Tying the dealer into the over- 
all national advertising campaign. 
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4. Influencing the prospect to act 
at the most advantageous time. 

5. Establishing repeat buying pat- 
terns. 

A well planned campaign co-ordin- 
ated with a well-rounded promotion 
carries good promise of success. 

The most efficient and inexpensive 
way of reaching the proper prospec- 
tive customers of a dealer is through 
selected lists. Selection is made cate- 
gorically as, for example, automobile 
owners, truck fleet operators, home 
owners, etc., and then geographically 
by trading area or franchise territory. 

This method makes it possible to 
develop individual dealer mailing lists 
wherein almost every name represents 
a potentially good customer. Expen- 
sive mailing pieces are not wasted. 


Target: New Customers 


It might be well to point out here 
that desirable prospects are those who 
could use and afford to buy the goods 
or services but who are not doing so 
at the present time. Dealers some- 
times have a tendency to regard their 
regular customers as their only pros- 
pects; but these are limited prospects 
for either high unit purchases or 
greater frequency of purchase. Pres- 
ent customers should be included in a 
good mailing list but it should con- 
tain predominantly new names if 
sales are expected to increase. 

Territorial selection of names is 
usually necessary in order to confine 
efforts to a dealer’s own franchise 
area and to prevent conflicts with 
adjoining dealerships. In addition, lo- 
cal conditions may require that certain 
areas within a dealership be elimin- 
ated as undesirable because of a low 
level of income, inaccessibility, or 
other factors. 

The best prospect in the world 
means little if he does not know 


where or from whom he can buy a 
nationally advertised product or serv- 
ice. Positive dealer identification, 
therefore, is essential. 

This identification is usually ac- 
complished by imprinting all mailing 
pieces prominently with the dealer's 
name, address and telephone number, 
Often his photograph or a picture of 
his place of business is included in 
the imprint. This is especially eftec- 
tive if the dealer is new in the neigh- 
borhood. 

In many campaigns an optional ex- 
tra mailing is available to dealers, 
which emphasizes this identification 
for “new opening” and “new manage- 
ment” announcements. 

A major goal of over-all national 
advertising of a product is to achieve 
brand recognition and consumer con- 
fidence and acceptance. One of the 
important functions of a dealer mail 
campaign is to translate the general 
to the particular—to channel a vague 
desire to buy into actual purchase at 
the counter. 


Proved Techniques Used 


Through a common style, format 
and trademark on mailing pieces and 
in national advertising, immediate 
recognition is established in the con- 
sumer’s mind. More often than not, 
this recognition becomes personal; 
the “Gulf Dealer’ becomes “Jim 
Smith” to the consumer. Now na- 
tional advertising carries a more 
meaningful message, one interpreted 
directly and effectively by the pros- 
pective customer. 

The most important single objec- 
tive in any but institutional advertis- 
ing is to stimulate the prospect to act 
once he is familiar with the product 
and where he can buy it. 

To bring action from recipients of 
a dealer mailing, the most often used 
and probably soundest approach is 
through a combination of several ac- 
cepted, well-proved techniques. The 
most constant results are produced 
through: 

Timing: Practically all manufac- 
turers who use dealer direct mail ex- 
perience seasonal highs and slumps in 
sales, reflecting various 
needs for their products and services. 
Mailings are carefully planned to co- 
incide with these changes to take 
maximum advantage of them. For ex- 
ample, a mailing piece which features 
a fall lubrication and winterizing 
service reaches a motorist when he is 
in a receptive mood if it comes in 
his mail at the time of the first frost. 
A prospective television set buyer is 
quite willing to consider a TV offer 
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A steno at El Dude Ranchero 
Complete with blue jeans and sombrero 
Said “All this is grand, 
But I’m short a hand, 


Please airFREIGHT a gay caballero!” 
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Shortages Filled by .« 
The f Overnight Delivery 


5 Clothing firms, for instance, find 
, : Delta airFREIGHT a dollar-saving 
: way of filling short stocks without 
. overstocking. Whether you handle 
Ss in cowboy boots or Paris gowns, food 
mer & products or machinery, you can 
ices. replace inventories in the South 
co- overnight via Delta. 
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Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 
Chicago to Atlanta. . . $6.55 

Write for booklet 

eis fi fying freight savings, Cincinnati to New Orleans 8.00 

5 In Address airFREIGHT Dallas to Birmingham . 5.56 

‘ost. Department, Delta Air 


Lines, Atlanta, Ga. Greenville to Chicago . 4.60 
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GOOD WILL GIFT 
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PINNACLE 


These 


PERFECTIONS 


attractive boxes of hors d’oeuvres 
make delightful Christmas gifts for asso- 


ciates, office personnel, clients, prospects, 
salesmen and their families. Each 8 lb. gift 
pack contains one jar each of Smoked Pate 
of Salmon, Breast of Smoked Turkey, 
Whole Crab Legs, Jumbo Shrimp, Pin- 
nacle’s Hors d’Oeuvre Sauce, Smoked 
Oysters, Pimiento Stuffed Olives, a package 
of Wheat Wafers, Plastic Hors d’Oeuvre 
Picks with Dispenser, Plastic Fork, combi- 
nation can and jar opener, and two 
packets of party napkins. Ideal for hotel 
room entertaining. Perfect arrival guaran- 


teed. Available the year ’round 


after November 1. Send gift ONLY 
list—we handle all delivery $7 85 
details. Delivered anywhere in e 
U.S.A, POSTPAID 


PINNACLE ORCHARDS 


463 FIR STREET 
MEDFORD, OREGON 
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FREE BROCHURE 


proves you can 
give wonderful 


to associates 
and employees 


BROCHURE 


Give fresh, luscious, California, Jewel of the Desert 
Dates ... finest grown... hand-selected and 
beautifully packaged. 2 Ibs., $2.45, 5 lbs., $4.95. 
Prepaid in U.S. Order now or send coupon today 
for literature and special QUANTITY PRICES. 


———————— SS | _— 
Jewel of the Desert DATES, Dept. M1] P. O. Box 81 
Palm Desert, California 


C mame rush me FREE color brochure! 


ADDRESS 
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when World Series time rolls around 
or in a season of championship fights. 

In short, correct timing of a pro- 
motion makes the most of seasonal 
opportunities and exposes the pros- 
pect when he is most easily influenced. 

Special Offers: In almost every 
dealer campaign at least one piece 
features a bargain price on an extra 
service. The appeal of such an offer 
is universal and is one of the best 
means to use to get action. A bargain 
offer gives a reason for buying now 
instead of later. 

However, out-and-out price cuts 
are avoided because they tend to de- 
value the advertised products in the 
consumer’s mind and to disturb price 
levels. 

Premiums and Giveaways: Many 
dealer campaigns utilize the pulling 
power of premiums or giveaways 
largely to increase traffic and to ex- 
pose prospects to dealer salesmen. It 
is doubtful whether a free gadget 
valued at 25 cents or even 50 cents 
will influence a prospect to buy, but 
it can bring him to the dealer’s prem- 
ises and it will create a certain 
amount of good will. 

Selection of a premium for a dealer 
campaign is important; its value to 
the customer should warrant the cost 
to the dealer. Dealers hesitate to pay 
more than 50 cents for giveaways, 
even in wholesale lots, which means a 
retail value to the customer of about 
75 cents. This is not too impressive. 
As a matter of fact, to offer an item 
as a premium which can be easily and 
cheaply bought at the customer’s local 
five-and-ten can actually be harmful. 
Not to be fooled, the public is quick 
to question the value, pricing and 
quality of a manufacturer’s product 
when the store selling that product 
offers a “cheap” giveaway. 


Using Series Premiums 


For this reason, the premium 
should be unique in that it is not 
normally found in local stores. Some 
good examples of giveaways are re- 
productions of famous paintings suit- 
able for framing, or a series of re- 
lated illustrations, maps or sketches 
which as a group have a permanent 
decorative interest and value worth 
many dollars to the recipient, yet cost- 
ing only a few pennies to produce. 

What do we mean by a series 
premium? 

When a series premium is used, 
normally the first subject in the series 
is mailed to the prospect with the in- 
itial campaign mailing and the subse- 
quent issues should be obtained by 
calling on the dealer. 


Some manufacturers have used pre. 
miums as a barometer for testing the} 
effectiveness of their dealer campa ‘gns, 
This use of a premium is certainl 
indicative of results; it is, however 
somewhat of a questionable practice 
because the selection of the premiun§ 
may be governed by the test require) 
ments rather than by merchandising & 
needs. Then, too, results show onl 
the quantity of premiums disposed oif 
or the number of calls made by con-f 
sumers, and not necessarily the actual ff 
sales resulting from the campaign af 
a whole. | 

General attractiveness of the cam. 
paign: Although it may be obvious, 
general attractiveness and appropri 
ateness of the mailing pieces play anf 
important part in the outcome of the fy 
whole campaign. 

Most advertisers prefer to use dif- 
ferent formats on successive pieces. 
An inserted ensemble may make wh 
the first mailing, followed by a jumbo f> 
card, and then possibly a self-mailer 
folder, etc. Usually one of the mail- 
ings will involve a trick or a die-cut 
animated piece for added _ interest.f 
For the most part, a continuity o} 
style and color is maintained through-f 
out the campaign for purposes of 
identification and consumer recogni- 
tion. : 
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What Does It Cost? 5 


Habit plays an important part in 
developing repeat sales and _ perma- 
nent customers. A well-planned cam-f 
paign attempts to stimulate frequent 
calls at the dealer’s during the pro- 
motion. This is normally accom-f 
plished through proper spacing off 
special offers, premiums and_ other 
inducements already mentioned & 
throughout the promotional period. & 
When a car owner has stopped three 
or four times at regular intervals for 
“Specials” at a dealer’s station, he is 
well on the way toward becoming ‘ff 
habitual customer. 

Relatively few manufacturers have 
the facilities necessary for handling 
even a small dealer direct mail cam- 
paign. Normally, any mailing house 
will take care of the production and 
servicing end of the program, anc can 
probably handle the designing an. de- 
velopment of the original pla. 4 
well. 

The first step in setting up a cam 
paign involves a consultation wit!) the ff 
sponsor, his advertising agency and 
the mailing house. Preliminary requ 
sites are studied and reviewed amd an 
appropriate over-all plan is dé ided 
upon. The plan is then developed 11 
detail by the mailing house, including 
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THE DETROIT MARKET’S huge 
new plants are producing mil- 
lions of dollars in defense mate- 
rials. Automobile plants are 
working ‘round the clock to catch 
up with dealers’ orders. Factory 
workers’ incomes are highest in 
history. It’s a market where 
aggressive advertisers do busi- 
ness ... BIG business! 


467,066 


highest weekday circulation 
in Detroit News’ history 


577,826 


highest Sunday circulation 
in Detroit News' history 


A. B. C. figures for 6-month 
period ending March 31, 1952 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH * WesternOffices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 


~ 
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THE DETROIT NEWS is the strorg- 
est selling force in the Detroit 
market. The News gives you the 
largest circulation, and the great- 
est concentration in the trading 
area ... where over one million 
workers spend 4 billion dollars 
yearly in retail stores. That’s why 
The News carries practically as 
much total linage as both other 
Detroit newspapers combined, 
year in and year out. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
owners ond operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WW4J-TV 


The Atlantic City market... ranks second nationally ... 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY’S BEST 
BIG-CITY MARKET! 


We're tickled pink (if you’ll pardon the expression) 
because the Atlantic City market “ranks” nationally. 
Add this to the fact that Atlantic City, on a per 
capita basis, ranks first in food sales, first in drug 
sales and first in retail sales and you'll know why 
it’s the best of the BIG cities in the state... for 
your advertising. 


What’s more, Atlantic City isn’t part of the New York 
or Philadelphia markets. It’s a separate unit 
easier to cover... easier to sell through Press-Union 
Newspapers. 


Southern New Jersey’s best-sellers... 


THE PRESS-UNION NEWSPAPERS 


Metropolitan County areas! 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
Rolland L. Adams, president. 


Kelly-Smith Company, national representatives 


arrangements covering art work, 
printing, mailing and everything else 
which goes to make up the promotion. 
This final plan is presented to the 
manufacturer together with the cost 
breakdowns for approval. 

As soon as the campaign plan is 
accepted, sales portfolios are prepared 
and distributed to the manufacturer’s 
and wholesaler’s sales organizations. 
The portfolios, in addition to explain- 
ing the operation of the campaign in 
detail, contain dummy samples of 
mailing pieces, dealer order forms, 
prices, etc. Distributor sales meetings 
are held to assist in selling program 
participation to the dealers. 

Salesmen who approach dealers are 
aided greatly by national advertising 
over radio and television and in news- 
papers and magazines. 
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A national campaign reaches such 
gargantuan proportions that produc- 
tion line techniques should be used if 
mailings are to go out on schedule. 
Although an individual dealer may 
order only 500 pieces or less, multiply 
this by 5,000 or so dealers who want 
to mail five or more times a year, and 
you can see the campaign consuming 
5 or 10 million pieces—not a large 
figure for such promotion. 

In actual production, orders are 
processed in regular sequence, begin- 
ning with list compilation and finish- 
ing with imprinting and addressing. 
Accurate controls should be main- 
tained so that the status of an indi- 
vidual order can be determined at 
any processing stage. Mailings are 
usually made on a district or regional 
basis, and samples of each imprint in- 


volved as well as postal statements 
are furnished with final mailing re- 
ports to the manufacturer. Mailing 
is almost exclusively bulk from a cen- 
tral point. 

Because of wide differences in in- 
dividual plans, sponsors’ policies, etc., 
it is impossible to state in general 
terms what a campaign will cost the 
individual dealer in dollars and cents. 
Usually, the manufacturer, distribu- 
tor and dealer share costs, but no set 
proportion exists, the arrangements 
being flexible and contingent on dealer 
sales volume, size and other factors. 

Over-all, it can be safely said that 
the cost per new customer gained for 
dealer help mailings is low, and that 
the average campaign for the dealer 
pays for itself if even two regular 
customers are gained as a result. 
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(His business paper . . . of course) 


Maybe you get more fun fishing for 
facts than for flounder. Many people 
do. It’s sport to latch onto solutions 
to tough problems, in your business 
paper. It’s good reading .. . and 
required reading. The Best Informed 
Men in your Field rarely miss an issue 
... because they can’t afford to. This 
business paper of yours was never so 
important to you. Read it thoroughly 
... both editorials and ads. It will 
keep you one of the Best Informed 
Men in your Field. 


This business paper in your hand 
has a plus for you, because it’s 
a member of the Associated 
Business Publications. It’s a paid 
circulation paper that must earn 
its readership by its quality. And 
it’s one of a leadership group of 
business papers that work to- 
gether to add new values, new 
usefulness, new ways to make 
the time you give to your business 
paper profitable time. 
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Role Playing 
At U. S. Steel 
For Sales Training 


What is it? How do you get 
district managers to accept it? 
How well does it work at Big 
Steel? Why is this training 
technique winning favor 


among industrial concerns? 


Sales Management 


One of a series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Weatic Whit Wess 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional 
Pieces and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Drug and Grocery Route Guides: 
Published by The Grand Rapids 
Press for the salesman’s convenience. 
The guide to grocers is dividea into 
7 routes, with instructions at the end 
of each for continuing to the next, 
and at the start of each route to get 
to the first store from downtown. In- 
cluded are grocery stores, combina- 
tion grocery and meat markets, and 
bakery shops and_ confectioneries 
where packaged and canned foods are 
sold. Super markets, stores carrying 
frozen foods, and stores that carry 
beer, toiletries and medical supplies 
are clearly indicated with key mark- 
ings. Telephone numbers of all stores 
are listed. The guide to druggists is 
designed to direct the salesman to 
downtown dealers in the main busi- 
ness section first and thence to deal- 
ers in outlying districts. Write to 
J. P. Lynch, Promotion Manager, 
The Grand Rapids Press, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 


From Barbecue Pits of the Elite: 
Chicago Sun-Times invited notables 
in advertising and merchandising to 
share their achievements in the high 
art of cooking. Here are a few of 
their recipes: Shrimps Boiled in 
Beer, from Lowell Monroe, v-p, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; Picnic- 
burgers, from George A. Huhn, 
v-p, Ruthrauff & Ryan,  Inc.; 
Chopped Steak a la J. G., from Joel 
Goldblatt, president, Goldblatt Bros., 
Inc.; Recipe X, from Milton H. 
Schwartz, v-p, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing; Stovies (good only afloat), from 
Wilbur Van Sant, president, Van 
Sant, Dugdale and Co., Inc.; Shore 
Dinner in a Wash Boiler, from Lou 
R. Maxon, president, Maxon, Inc. 
Write to Mel Barker, Promotion 
Director, Chicago Sun-Times, 211 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


Lumber and Building Material 
Market: First two booklets in a 
series published by Building Supply 
News: “Sweat-Equity” tells the deal- 
er how to set the amateur home 


builder on the right track ; how to go 
about overcoming his financial prob- 
lems; how to sell materials for low- 
cost homes; how to advertise “‘sweat- 
equity” building; package materials 
for sales. ‘‘Farm Selling Guide’’ is a 
profit handbook for dealers with large 
farmer followings. It tells how deal- 
ers sell their trade on new barns, 
barn remodeling, hog houses, prefab- 
ricated farm buildings, machine 
sheds, and how successful rural cash 
and carry lumber dealers operate. 
Write to Herbert V. Kaeppel, Exec- 
utive Vice-President, Building Supply 
News, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. 


Farm Market Data Book: Guide 
to the farm market based on the 1950 
Census of Agriculture and Country 
Gentleman circulation for March 
1951. Data for each county, state and 
region includes number of farms, 
Country Gentleman circulation, farms 
selling products valued at $4,000 and Ff 
over, farm automobiles, trucks and 
tractors, farms with electricity, value 
of farm land and buildings, value of 
farm products sold. Data reveal that 
farm income is triple the prewar 
level. Average gross income for our 
5.4 million farms in 1951 exceeded 
$7,800 per farm, with the top-half 
group averaging over $14,000 per 
farm. Write to Charles C. Rees, 
Manager, Country Gentleman, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Incentive Tool Kit: From Cappel, 
MacDonald and Co., it contains sam- 
ple copies of 5 of the company’s prize 
broadsides, each a self-mailer, dis- 
playing 50 to 60 merchandise prizes 
in the $5 to $25 wholesale price 
ranges; ideas and instructions on how 
to use the broadsides for sales incen- 
tives, premium programs, “use-the- 
user” plans, and industrial efficiency 
campaigns. Write to Elton F. Mac 
Donald, President, Cappel, MacDon- 
ald and Co., Cappel Bldg., Dayton 
Ohio. 
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“Just one moment—I'll give you the answer...” (and 
he knows his decision is going to be right, based on 
complete, accurate data). 

That’s Kardex administrative “fact-power” in action 
... thousands of progressive sales managers, in every 
field of commerce and industry, are profiting by it 
daily. 

You, too, can profit through the finer, firmer sales 
control Kardex can give you. Kardex not only inte- 
grates for quick reference related facts on every sales- 
man, every product, every territory—it signals major 
items of information in convenient, bar chart form. 

KARDLOK...illustrated here with three overlapping 


record pockets selected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the signal mate with die-cuts in the 


Youn decisions-faster-with KAROEX 


You see... compare... analyze... execute... allina 
matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex de- 
velopments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and 
by the host of engineering improvements embodied in 
the new Kardex Imperial equipment. See for yourself 
at the nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment 
Center .. . or write for free folder KD 613, to Manage- 
ment Controls Reference Library, Room 1444, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Frand 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
... caliper-accurate positioning of signals ...and positive 
locking of signal settings. 
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For a number of years I’ve been in 
positions that require the purchase of 
substantial quantities of merchandise 
and services of various kinds. Because 
of this a large number of salesmen 
call on me. I’m glad to see many of 
them. Others cause me to groan in- 
wardly each time I see them waiting 
outside my door. 

I don’t think I’m a grouch, an ec- 
centric or a curmudgeon but certain 
types of salesmen irritate and annoy 
me by the manners and habits they 
exhibit during their efforts to make a 
sale. Top-bracket salesmen are rarely, 
if ever, guilty of the offenses I find so 
objectionable. Most salesmen are 
too intelligent to develop irritating 
habits to which their prospects might 
react unfavorably. But there is a 
surprising number of offenders and 
these are the fellows I want to talk 
about. Needless to say, the salesmen 
I’m complaining about do not sell me 
anything and probably not one of 
them knows why. If they read this, 
they'll know. So will others guilty 
of the same mistakes. 

Let’s take a look at the 12 types 
of salesmen I detest: 


1. The fellow who shoves his face 
up close to mine while he talks: If I 
shift around in an effort to get away 
from him he pursues me. For some 
unknown reason he stares directly 
into my eyes at close range while he 
utters whatever he has on his so-called 
mind. This man is a nuisance be- 
cause he won’t let me be comfortable, 
and quite often he has halitosis, which 
certainly doesn’t sel] anybody any- 
thing. 


2. The “hobby” salesman: This 


fellow was told once that a good way 
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12 Types of Salesmen | Detest 


BY HENRY CARLTON JONES 


to get a prospect’s attention was to 
discover his hobby and talk with him 
about it. So when he calls to see me 
he insists on wasting 15 or 20 min- 
utes jabbering about fishing, golf, 


photography or some subject he has 
learned is a hobby of mine. He makes 
his mistake by assuming that I’m 
stupid enough to want to spend the 
productive hours of my day gabbing 
with some stranger or semi-stranger 
about subjects I normally reserve for 
my spare-time moments away from 
the office. It is difficult to talk busi- 
ness with this salesman because I 
can’t get him off my hobby. He 


wastes my time as well as his own. 


3. The fellow who takes a great 
interest in my family: He wants to 
talk about my kids and asks solicitous 
questions about the health of “the 
missus,” cousin Joe or anyone else in 
the tribe who’s name he has managed 
to pick up. This man doesn’t know 
my family and he and I both know 
he doesn’t give two whoops in Hades 
about them so his insincere act falls 
flat. It also wastes time. 


4. The mutual friend of a mutual 
friend: Joe Blow has found out, 
somewhere in the remote past, that I 
used to know Mike Doe when I lived 
in Houston. So every time Joe drops 
in on a sales call he insists on devot- 
ing several minutes to a warm dis- 
cussion of the merits of said Mike 
Doe. The fact that neither of us 
has seen or heard of Mike in 10 years 
makes no difference. Whether I like 
it or not, this fellow is going to talk 
about Mike Doe because his prospect 
notes remind him I am a friend of 
Mike’s. The chance of buying any- 


thing from this salesman is slim be- 
cause he’ll spend all his time (and 
mine) chattering about Mike. Oj 
course, if he had an ounce of brains, 
he would know he’s not doing me or 
himself any good by such nonsense. 


5. The fellow who insists on doing 
me favors: This man is a real pest. 
Most of the ‘favors’ he is deter- 
mined to do for me are things I don’t 
even want done and my efforts to 
keep from hurting his feelings merely 
add to my annoyance. He operates 
on the theory that if he can get me 
obligated to him (although he is very 
insistent that I’m not to feel obli- 
gated) he may get business from me. 
If this fellow would spend half the 
time he wastes to do something | 
really want done in connection with 
the problem at hand, we'd both be 
better off. Because I’m half-way in- 
telligent and know he’s trying to get 
me obligated, I resent the slur against 
my intelligence and ethics his man- 
euver implies. His chance of getting 
business from me is slim and I'll avoid 
him and his favors like poison. 


6. The man who wants to argue: 
This fellow is such an idiot I wonder 
how anybody ever trusted him with 
a brief case. He'll argue about pol- 
itics, the merits of any obscure base- 
ball player, the way the war is ‘un, 
taxes, labor, capital, religion or any- 
thing you can mention. It wears me 
out trying to avoid subjects that 
might get him started. He docsnt 
sell me anything and I'll fire the »ext 
secretary who lets him in. My job 
during working hours is to maxe 4 
living. Anything that detracts ‘rom 
that and wastes my time is a nuis@:1ce. 
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Expandable house... 
that grows with the family! 
The young married couple starts out with 
the four-room version, 568 square feet. 
With new arrivals, another bedroom and a 
living room with a fireplace can be added, 1,347 


square feet... Stage three adds extra bedrooms G 


and converted bath, 1,659 square feet. 


The plans for the expandable home were 
published in a leading home service magazine— 


SUCCESSFUL FarminG. The basic plan incorporates 


the central rear hall, workroom on first floor, and 


driveway entrance from the yard...three features 


standard in SF homes. (August 1952 issue. 


Plan S2208, including working drawings for all 


three stages, costs $2.50—if you’re interested. ) 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING is the source of ideas on 
better living for the nation’s best farm families 
building new homes, remodeling, redecorating, 
adding new furniture and furnishings... keeping 
pace with risen farm living standards, which 
today par those of the best metropolitan suburbs! 
Twelve years of record incomes have made the 
SF audience the best class market in the U.S. 
...prime prospects for quality merchandise. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING concentrates nearly a 
million of its 1,200,000 circulation in the fifteen 
agricultural Heartstates, with the best land, largest 
investment, highest incomes. The SF subscriber’s 
average annual income easily exceeds 


the national farm average by 50%. 


1952 


White area is the original house 
Solid Green indicates first addition 
Green tint indicates second addition 


With high readership and influence based on a 
half century of service, SF gives deep penetration 
of a market mostly missed by general media... 
is needed by every advertiser to balance his 
national effort! For full facts on today’s best 
sales opportunity, call the nearest SF office. 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING Company, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


7. The chap who just wants to 
visit: He opens the conversation, 
“Well, I was just in your neighbor- 
hood and thought I’d drop by... .” 
You know that line. He has no idea 
what my needs and problems are be- 
cause he hasn’t bothered to find out 
about them. If given a chance he'll 
ramble around for half an hour, never 
offering anything to help solve a prob- 
lem or even ask for an order. He’s 
wasting his own time as well as mine. 
It’s hard to be nice to him but I do 
my best. 


8. The complaining salesman: He’s 
the one who comes to my office about 
every six months, feeling hurt be- 
cause I don’t give him any business. 
His gaze is accusing and his tone is 
plaintive. He can’t understand why 
he hasn’t “heard” from me—what- 
ever that is supposed to mean. It 
doesn’t occur to him that he’s never 
given me any reason why I should do 
business with his firm. 


9. The salesman who knocks all 
his competitors: For this fellow I 
have only contempt. He spends all 
his time trying to show me why I 
shouldn’t deal with his competitors 
instead of why his products or serv- 
ices will do my job better. If he 
learns I’ve bought something from 
one of his competitors, he immedi- 
ately starts to try to make me discon- 
tented with it, pointing out flaws, 
often imaginary. Maybe he doesn’t 
know it but he insults my judgment 
when he tries to convince me that 
I’ve been swindled, especially if I 
happen to be satisfied with what I’ve 
bought. 


10. The story-teller: Although I 
enjoy an amusing story or a new joke 
as well as most persons, I prefer to 
have them during non-business hours. 
But a certain type of salesman feels 
compelled to practice his art as a nar- 
rator (usually with gestures) for my 
benefit. If I happen to mention a 
subject that suggests a yarn he’s off 
and there’s no heading him. Most 
“story-tellers” are what I call “charm 
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and personality boys” and they bore 
me to tears. In the right setting, at 
the right time I’d probably bust my 
sides laughing at their stories, but 
when they consume my earning hours 
I want to box them on the head. 


11. The salesman who doesn't 
know anything: This man is the 
worst of the whole lot. He doesn’t 
know his own products or services, 
what he can do about deliveries or 
even how to read his price lists. And 
he knows nothing about my business 
or the problems I have to solve. Al- 
though he could be informed on all 
these subjects by a moderate amount 
of intelligent study, he’s too stupid 
or indifferent to do it. If he happens 
to get an order it’s an accident. If 
the stuff gets delivered in proper con- 
dition it’s a miracle. This fellow is 
not a salesman and probably has his 
job only because he’s related to one of 
the owners of his firm or went to col- 
lege with the boss’s nephew. He 
lucks in with just enough business to 
stay on the payroll but does his firm 
a great deal of harm. 


12. The Cocky, Know - It - All 
Salesman: He’s prone to make all 
sorts of wild claims and promises be- 
cause he’s so eager to prove how 
smart he is. He knows all the an- 
swers before I can even ask the ques- 
tions. He brushes aside doubts and 
objections with a sneer. He can no 
more avoid bragging than he can 
avoid breathing. Only half of what 
he says is true. But he is not con- 
sciously a liar; he can’t help himself. 


This fellow is so egotistical and self- 
centered that his primary concern js 
to make the prospect feel inferior to 
him and awe him into buying. This 
is, of course, a form of high-pressure 
I automatically resist and resent. 


—— 


If this recital of faults and peeves 
sounds depressing I’m sorry.  For- 
tunately, not all salesmen are like the 
bores and misfits I’ve just castigated. 
There are many fine men in the sell- 
ing profession, men I’m always glad 
and eager to see, who know their busi- 
nesses and are genuinely interested in 
helping me to meet the problems con- 
nected with my business. 

A real salesman, who knows what 
he’s doing, who gets down to business 
and helps me to buy what he has to 
sell because it will do a certain job 
for me, is a welcome visitor in my of- 
fice. He’s the man who gets my 
business and I’m sure he gets yours. 


Meet the Author: 


For some time salesmen have 
been meeting Henry Carlton 
Jones, owner since 1947 of Jones 
& Jones Advertising Agency, 
Oklahoma City. Previously he en- 
countered them when he served 
as advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for several large de- 
partment stores in the Southwest. 
If you find his style pert, you 
should know that he has sold fic- 
tion to The Saturday Evening Post, 
and has contributed to the Read- 
er's Digest and other magazines. 
He was once a United Press staff 
writer. A past president of Okla- 
homa City Advertising Club, he is 
president and founder of the In- 


JONES 


ternational Association of People 
Named Jones, Inc., and a native 
Illinoisan. 
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Timken Arms Dealers 


With a Manpower Kit 


This heating equipment manufacturer wants dealers to add 
more salesmen—but only better than average ones. It has 
set up an aptitude testing program and provided manuals 
on locating, selecting, paying, supervising sales recruits. 


BY A. F. MAHAN, JR. 


The ‘Timken Silent Automatic 
Division, The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., with 1,150 dealers, is investing 
heavily in its conviction that ‘‘More 
Man Power Means More Sales 
Power.” 

To prove it, here is what this ma- 
jor manutacturer ot automatic home 
heating equipment has done: 

|. Paid for the scientific selection 
by its retailers of scores of salesmen. 

2. Given 80 new salesmen a week’s 
training at its Jackson, Mich., head- 
quarters and plant . 

3. Equipped each student without 
charge with a $39.50 sales kit. 

+. Arranged to 
scientifically 


give the other 
selected TSA men a 
week's training at subsequent sessions 
in Jackson. 

5. Provided each dealer with a 
four-section brochure: (a) how to 
find and compensate salesmen; (b) 
how to select and hire salesmen; 
(c) how to train salesmen; (d) how 
to supervise salesmen. 

TSA’s Merchandising Manager R. 
M. Marberry isn’t prepared to say 
that the ‘““More Man Power” cam- 
paign was responsible, but in the first 
two months of it sales were on the 
upgrade, compared with the same 
months of 1951. 


Quick Results 


(ine 
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New England dealer hired 
salesman who closed four 
sale’ and put two others on the fire 
In tie first two weeks. A Pennsyl- 
van.a dealer’s salesman hired during 
this campaign closed 9 sales in two 
wees. All this happened before any 
of “ne new salesmen got their week 
ot ce best Timken Silent Automatic 
ha’ to offer in sales and factory 
tra.cing. Marberry, incidentally, was 
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on the training school faculty. 

TSA isn’t releasing figures on the 
amount of its investment in the ‘Man 
Power” program, but General Man- 
ager T. A. Crawford is convinced 
that it is a sound investment. He 
outlines it this way: 

“When a salesman has been prop- 
erly selected and trained, and when 
he is properly supervised thereafter, 
he is a pearl beyond price—the most 
valuable asset of any business.” 

To convince Timken Silent Auto- 
matic dealers, Crawford called a 
series ot regional “Business Manage- 
ment Forums” and presented the pro- 
posed program to them. They were 
enthusiastic and certain that he had 
hit the nail on the head. 


None Met Test 


Convinced, despite allocations for 
materials, that appliance dealers 
would be put to it to sell all they 
could make, TSA conducted a ‘‘What 
Would Do Us the Most Good”’ 
survey early in the year. It hit upon 
“More Man Power Means More 
Sales Power.” Then it began to look 
tor a means to put it over. The 
standard sales programs were studied, 
but none met all of requirements. So 
Crawtord and Marberry drew up 
their own—‘‘one that would leave 
nothing to trap the dealer and one 
without a single gap to derail the 
salesman until we. got him on the 
main line.” 

Model want advertisements are in- 
cluded in the brochure to help dealers 
attract the right types of men in num- 
bers. 

The program stresses scientific se- 
lection of new salesmen. So TSA 
called in Stevens, Thurow & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago consultants in per- 
sonnel administration, who prepared 
for dealers a brochure covering: (1) 


personal history inventory torms ; (2) 
interviewer's guide forms; (3) work 


reference investigation forms ; (4) 
aptitude and ability, test batteries. 


After rating the applicant on ap- 


pearance, motivation, work —back- 
ground, work stability, experience, 
initiative, education, health, social 


background, habits, ability to present 
ideas, self-confidence, voice and 
speech, personality and impression on 
others, dealers were advised to send 
these records and completed test bat- 
teries to Stevens, Thurow & Asso- 
ciates for scoring. 

Among those who were 
mended was a sausage salesman, a 
one-time shoe repairman, and a TSA 
dealer mechanic who wanted to be 
promoted to salesman. 

Crawford and Marberry stress the 
importance of proper selection 
throughout 25 pages in their brochure 
for dealers. They sum it up off-the- 
cuff: 

“Tf a dealer is buying a truck, he 
is looking for one which is sound 
and one which will fit his business 
in all respects. Yet, even a super 
truck isn’t going to make money for 
a dealer, although it may operate 
economically and efficiently. On the 
other hand, an ‘“‘average” salesman— 
properly selected, trained and super- 
vised—will bring a heating appliance 
dealer not less than $10,000 gross 
profit a year, and will earn $6,000 to 
$7,500 for himself.” \ 


recom- 


$750-$1,000 Per Man 


TSA estimates that each new sales- 
man requires a dealer investment of 
$750 to $1,000 before he begins “to 
pay his own way. TSA warns in ‘ts 
manual on compensation of salesmen: 
“You will have to pay a good sales- 
man good money ... If you are sure 
your new man has the makings of a 
good salesman, it will behoove you to 
eliminate financial worry from _ his 
mind by paying him an adequate 
salary during the first month he is 
with you or until such time as he is 
producing.” 

Trainees taken to Jackson were 
given 9 hours of intensive instruction, 
oral and visual, daily. But that 
wasn’t all. When they went to their 
hotel rooms for the night they found 
a questionnaire, so TSA could tell 
the next day how well they had as- 
similated what had been given to 
them the previous day. It was a daily 
examination, of a sort. 

In the 11-page brochure section on 
“How to Train Salesmen,”’ TSA sug- 
gests that its dealers set up a pro- 
gram as follows: 

Three days observing the sales pro- 
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cedures of an experienced salesman 
(vou). 

Two days observing the work of 
installation and service mechanics. 

Two days calling on Timken 
Silent Automatic users. 

One day studying the principles 
and practices of heating and _sales- 
manship. 

One day studying 
and sales helps. 

One day learning forms and rou- 
tines of your business. 

TSA devotes 15 pages to “How to 
Supervise Salesmen,” and starts out 
with: 

‘When unsupervised and left to 
their own devices, even the best sales- 
men operate at only 50 to 60% of 
mental and physical capacity.” 

Then it adds: “In most cases, top 
eficiency from salesmen is secured 
more by guiding them than by prod- 
ding them. Supervising the work 
of a salesman is a fine art. Suc- 
cessful supervision is successful lead- 
ership.” 

Timken gauged its ‘‘More Man 
Power” campaign to meet the com- 
pany’s needs and those of dealers. 
The training program was scheduled 
to get the newly hired and trained 


TSA products 
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A major weakness among sell- 
ing executives is their lack of a 
scientific attitude. Many of them 
have maintained that selling is a 
process which involves human fac- 
tors which are not adaptable to 
measurement or standardization; 
that the time and money devoted 
to the gathering of factual data 
were of little value, because the 
human equation prevented the re- 
currence of sales happenings. . 
Without the possession of vital 
facts to lead the way and the use 
of accepted scientific methods 
sales executives can hardly expect 
to match manufacturing progress. 


—Harold H. Maynard and 
Herman C. Nolen 


Sales Management 
(The Ronald Press) 


salesmen into the field within three 
weeks of the opening of the third 
quarter: traditionally the year’s larg- 


est in the home heating trade. Nor- 
mally in the third quarter 40% of 
the industry’s business is done, but 
20% ot sales come in the fourth 
quarter. 

Naturally, TSA hits hardest with 
national advertising and in the 41 
newspapers of which it is a regular 
customer. 

Merchandising Manager Mar- 
berry asked the factory-trained sales- 
men of the first school to grade it 
and offer suggestions on how to im- 
prove future schools. Seventy-four 
gave the school an A (excellent), 
6 gave it B (good). There were no 
C’s (poor). 

Within two weeks after the c ose 
of the school two dealers had wri‘ten 
Timken their thanks for senc ng 
them back better salesmen than * 1¢) 
had sent to Jackson. 

Of course, as TSA management 
points out, it is too early to say _ust 
what the payoff on the investn ent 
will be, but the company is going to 
find out all right. A record is go ng 
to be kept on each man trained at 
Jackson. First report cards are iue 
in three months. Thereafter there'll 
be periodic checks on the new mar- 
power’s sales power. 
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Now you can be sure of quality when you buy NBC-TV film 
programs on a market by market basis. NBC backs every one 
of its film program offerings with the industry’s longest 
continuous experience in television and radio network 
programming. Each NBC film program gives you these 
exclusive network-caliber advantages: 


.. TV programs as fine as those produced for the 
national network advertiser 


. Famous stars—like Hopalong Cassidy, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., Lilli Palmer, Brian Donlevy 


.. Wide audience- and sponsor-appeal: mystery, drama, 
Western and sophistication 


. New films produced expressly for television—new stories, 
new angles, new thrills, new pleasure 


.. Films that sell your product—films with proved, certified, 
documented sales records 


.. Complete advertising packages. NBC goes all the way to 
help you promote every film program locally—with 
exploitation assistance, on-the-air aids, press 
advertisements and merchandising. 


And remember, every NBC-Quality film program is produced 
from a background of programming knowledge that 

creates and holds audiences from credit-titles to final fade-out. 
Most important, you can place these network quality 
productions where you want them, when you want them. 


Like to know more about NBC-Quality TV Films? 
Write, call, wire: 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 Offices in: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


A Service of the Nation's No. 1 Network 
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When 34-Year-Old Ray Hickok 
Shook Up the Sales Plan... 


. . » Hickok Mfg.—and retailers—began to capitalize on 
the potential of the gift market. He expanded the line 
to over 200 items, geared advertisements to Father's Day 
and Christmas buying, stepped up retail sales training. 


Hickok Manufacturing Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has developed a new pat- 
tern for retail promotional programs. 
It was tried out on a national scale 
earlier this year, and timed to climax 
with Father’s Day. It grew out of a 
fresh study of the market to deter- 
mine: 

1. How big is our potential mar- 
ket? 

2. Who buys the men’s accessory 
products Hickok manufactures ? 

3. When do they buy? 


Findings resulted in the adoption ot 
promotions geared in scope, and 
method, and timing, to peak market 
seasons. 

Ray Hickok, 34, the company’s 
president, refused to accept as stand- 
ard, the reasons given as to why soft 
goods manufacturers were suffering 
from a shrinkage in sales volume 
while retail store sales were booming. 
“Instead of just talking about a 
slump,” he said, “‘let’s find out why 
and do something about it.”’ That he 
did. 

In an attempt to get answers to 
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important merchandising questions, a 
study of the men’s gift market and a 
survey of consumer buying habits was 
ordered. 

It was learned, paradoxically, that: 
(1) of all items generally bought as 
gifts for men, Hickok produced 68% ; 
(2) gift buying opportunities (Fath- 
er’s Day, Christmas, birthdays, anni- 
versaries, etc.) for men reached the 
staggering total of 846 million annu- 
ally; (3) June is second only to 
Christmas in gift buying potentials, 
with sales amounting to $2% billion, 
and (4) women—not men—buy the 
greater percentage of men’s gift items. 

Hickok, primarily a belt and buckle 
firm dating back to 1909, previously 
spread its advertising and promotional 
efforts over a 12-month period aimed 
exclusively at the male market. ‘‘It 
was apparent,” says Ray Hickok, ‘‘we 
had underestimated our total market 
potential and misjudged the rhythm 
of our market. To put us in a better 
position to exploit the lucrative gift 
market, we made several drastic 
changes in our basic advertising and 
merchandising policy.” 


With an eye on the gift market, 
manufacturers were contacted and 
arrangements made for additional 
gift items: manicuring sets, pen and 
pencil sets, cigarette lighters, ties, 
toilet kits, home bar accessories, and 
others, to be assembled and sold under 
the Hickok name. Acquisition of 
these articles brought the Hickok line 
to more than 200 individual items. 

“Where a natural mating of arti- 
cles appeared logical—pipe and pocket 
lighter; tie jewelry with matching 
initialed wallet; matched tie bars, 
cufflinks and lighter; neckties with 
ascot pins—we grouped them as gift 
ensembles,” reports Hickok. No small 
job, this innovation spotlighted the 
need for repackaging of almost the 
entire Hickok line. 

Importance of timing advertising 
to coincide with rhythm of market, 
obviously was the next problem to be 
tackled. The company’s national ad- 
vertising budget came under scrutiny 
and revisions made. “To insure te 
greatest coverage during peak seaso:'s, 
our largest expenditures now are dvr- 
ing the weeks preceding the two biz- 
gest gift buying dates of the year: 
Father’s Day and Christmas.” Armed 
with the knowledge that women buy 
the largest percentage of men’s giits, 
one of the top women’s fashion maga- 
zines — Vogue — was added to tie 
growing advertising media list. 

With the elaborate repackaging 
program co-ordinated with natioval 
advertising plans, it was time for in 
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advance market test. It came via Pol- 
sky’s Department Store, a well-known 
Akron, O., retailer, who agreed to 
stage a gift show promotion along 
lines recommended by Hickok. The 
promotion was scheduled for the 
Christmas 1951 buying period. Store 
buyers and merchandising men assem- 
bled all men’s gift items and set up 
a special gift department on the 
store’s street floor. Special posters di- 
rected attention to the gift counters. 
Prominent window displays heralded 
the gift show to pedestrian traffic. 
For all practical purposes it was a 
Hickok show. When results were tab- 
ulated it was revealed that Hickok 
gift items showed a sales increase of 
75% while other men’s furnishings 
increased 25% over the corresponding 
period in 1950. 

This was sufficient cause for Hick- 
ok to accelerate plans for a gift show 
promotion on a_ nation-wide scale. 
Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clifford, 
Inc., Hickok’s advertising agency, 
was ordered “‘full-speed ahead”’ to de- 
velop a series of brochures and port- 
tolios with which to acquaint Hickok 
salesmen on every minute detail of 
the program, At company expense, 
Hickok’s entire sales force was called 
to Rochester in March 1952 for an 
inten: ve 4-day indoctrination meeting 
unde: direct supervision of Ray 


A circus atmosphere prevailed as 
the «.mpany acquired both ballrooms 
na‘ ochester hotel and proceeded to 
deco: te them in an “under the big 
top’ motif. Sales executives, attired 


aS ri zmasters, clowns, and side show 
arti carried out the “Show of 
= theme on sawdust covered 
loo 


y facet of the gigantic promo- 
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These people started cash registers ringing. 


Behind the Sales Rise 


To appreciate Hickok's 20% increase in sales this year through 
the Gift Show promotion it's necessary to note that in 1951 the 
retail industry had its best year ($2,190,000,000 in retail men's wear 
and $1,900,000,000 in retail men's furnishings—statistics reported 
from ‘Men's Wear’). 


To round out the story it must be recalled that sales by manu- 
facturers in 1951 were not so good because retailers were still work- 
ing off the inventory they had accumulated in the mad buying 
scramble following outbreak of the Korean war in June, 1950. 


More important than the 20% sales increase for Hickok: retail 
sales executives and sales people now are more Hickok-minded. With 
inventory disposed of, Hickok forecasts an even greater share of 
the Christmas gift-buying business. 
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tion was gone over in detail for the 
salesmen One portfolio was devoted 
to the Polsky Department Store test, 
driving home the fact that the Gift 
Show idea was based on sound, work- 
able principles: proved true in prac- 
tice as well as theory. 

Charles E. J. Clifford, the agency’s 
top executive, was on hand to explain 
the national advertising campaign — 
alleged the largest in the history of 
the men’s wear field—and how Hic- 
kok was prepared to cooperate with 
retail stores in making this the great- 
est men’s gift promotion ever con- 
ducted. More grist for the sales mill: 
advertising mats, direct mail material, 


radio and TV commercials, theater 


slides, and a complete stock of display 
material was made available, free of 
charge, to retail stores participating in 
the promotion. A_ special portfolio 
gave detailed information on how this 
material could be used most effectively 
by the retailer. Banners, window 
streamers and counter cards, along 
with step-by-step directions for in- 
stalling, were also included in the 
package. 


Sales Incentives 


Prizes, bonuses, and other sales in- 
centives, when offered by a manufac- 
turing company to its own salesmen, 
or by a retail store to its own sales- 
people, do not make news in the sales 
field. A novel twist in the sales in- 
centive picture, however, is the one 
used by Hickok to insure support of 
its ambitious promotion by the retail 
sales personnel—the men and women 
with whom rests the success or failure 
of such a promotion. 

A $30,000 contest, including 927 
prizes, was offered to retail store per- 
sonnel who compiled the largest dol- 
lar volume on sales of Hickok mer- 
chandise plus a statement of 50 words 
or less on the subject, “Methods I 
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These gift items started people buying. 


used in selling Hickok merchandise.” 
So salespeople in small stores would 
have the same opportunity as those in 
large establishments, outlets were di- 
vided into three categories: (1) 
stores with sales up to $100,000 in 
men’s departments; (2) stores with 
sales from $100,000 to $500,000; 
(3) stores with sales totaling more 
than $500,000. A complete set of 
prizes was awarded in each category 
with a 16-day European tour going 
to each of the category winners. 
Another contest, including 34 
prizes, was offered to retail store ex- 
ecutives who handled advertising, 
merchandising, and display. Again, 
for the purpose of equalizing compe- 
tition, stores were divided into 2 cate- 
gories: (1) stores in which advertis- 
ing, merchandising, and display func- 
tions are handled by three different 
persons; (2) stores in which all func- 
tions are vested in one person. Judg- 


ing was made on the basis of a point 
system: best interior 


local advertising campaign, 200 
points; best window displays, 20 
points. All three first-place winners 
in category | received identical prizes. 
while only one set of prizes was 
offered in category 2. 

Final flair in the retail incentive 
plan was the Hickok Shopper Award. 
Shoppers, each carrying crisp +100 
bills and a personal letter from | resi- 
dent Hickok, visited the more than 
2,400 retail stores participatinz in 
the Gift Show promotion. The =op- 
per completed an actual transa-tion 
at the gift counter. If a salesp: rson 
suggested an additional purchase of 4 
Hickok item, he or she was aw: ‘ded 
the $100 and letter. The letter »cad: 
“Congratulations. It is my ple sure 
to award you this $100 Hickok *hop- 
ping Award for outstanding sales nat 
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THAT’S THE THIRD TIME 
THEY’VE BUMPED OUR AIR 
FREIGHT FOR PASSENGERS. 
CALL THE FLYING TIGERS! 


CORRECT, MR. HUARISA. THE < 

FLYING TIGERS HANDLE AIR FREIGHT ONLY. 
IT ALWAYS FLIES FIRST CLASS WITH US! 
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DISTRIBUTOR IN BOSTON 


YOUR OVERNIGHT SERVICE Is 
TERRIFIC! WE'LL SAVE A BIG ORDER 
BECAUSE OF THE FLYING TIGERS! 


AIR FREIGHT IS 1-2-3 
ITH US. ONLY NATIONAL 
DEFENSE HAS A 
HIGHER PRIORITY! 


YY) =< 
THANKS, JOHN, FOR 
SHIPPING BY FLYING TIGERS. 
THEY SURE GOT US OVER 
THE HUMP! 
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NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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ship on Hickok Products. Your en- 
thusiasm in recommending Hickok 
items to your customers is a source 
of satisfaction to me and all of us at 
Hickok. Keep up the good work. 

“Extensive effort on the part of 
Hickok and its advertising agency t 
furnish advertising and sales tools to 
the many retailers participating in the 
Gift Show promotion was not in 
vain,” reports Ray Hickok. “A record 
of 792,928 lines of retail newspaper 
advertising—all paid for by individ- 
ual retailers—appeared from May 25 
to June 14. Hickok advertising mats, 
supplied free of charge to retailers, 
appeared in a total of 1,886 different 
newspapers during this same period. 

“(Createst thrill of all,” Hickok 
says, “is seeing the tabulation of re- 
sults as they come in from the field.” 
This is what he means: Kleinhans 
Co., Buffalo department store, first 
prize winner in the “A” category con- 
test, experienced a 22% increase in 
sales volume in its men’s furnishings 
department over 1951 figures. A 60% 
increase in Father’s Day sales, though 
dollar volume was not as great as 
Kleinhans, was realized by the Gertz 
Department Store, Jamaica, N. Y.., 
second place ‘“‘A” category winner. 
The J. Cohen Co., Union, S. C., first 
place winner in the “B” category, 
also realized a substantial sales in- 
crease directly attributable to the 
Hickok promotion. 
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FORECAST: Promotion followed by 
sales. Customers who gamble on cloucy 
skies when they hang up the wash find 
things clear up when a dealer shows 
them this fall promotional poster dis- 
tributed by the Whirlpool Corp. to in 
crease sales of its clothes dryers. A 
glance at the poster and consumers sve 
their drying days are numbered. 
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Almost...the Way it Helps make 
Michigan Farm Income Steady! 


It’s a trick picture of one of the many farm products that make Michigan 
7 farming so diversified ...and farm imcome so steady. 


1. You’ve probably guessed that it’s a magnified “‘strob” picture of milk — 
a product that adds $142,903,193 a year to Michigan farm wealth. 


Michigan has many such big sources of income — more in number than 
most farm states. Reason is these farm families diversify ... produce more 
kinds of farm crops. This way they have market-ready products all through 
the year, payable all through the year! | 


Steady income makes Michigan farm families ready buyers. Your best way 
to reach and sell them effectively is through the one farm magazine most 
Michigan farm families prefer and regularly read—MICHIGAN FARMER. 
It takes you into 4 out of 5 of these better farm homes 24 times a year! For 
full information, write T1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


East Lansing 


Two other rich farm states with the same pattern of steadi- 
ness as Michigan are Ohio and Pennsylvania — served 
by THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
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THE OHIO FARMER — Cleveland PENNSYLVANIA FARMER — Harrisburg 
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STORM-FOLLOWER: Marion Hogan tells John Hancock when to turn on the 


steam. She speeds up, or slows down, the bakery assembly lines. She tells cities 


when to oil the snowplows. 


And sometimes she controls the prices of lobsters. 


She Sells Weather 


She's Marion Hogan, and she's hep to the isobars. For an 


odd assortment of clients to whom hot or cold, wet or dry 


may mean money losses running into the thousands, she 


supplies forecasts which directly affect policy decisions. 


She tells department stores whether 
large or small numbers of women 
will appear in their establishments on 
a certain day. She advises a group of 
bakeries when to increase or decrease 


their output of pastries. She tells 
subway and elevated lines when to 
run fewer or more trains. She can 


even order a zinc mill in Pennsyl- 
vania to shut down. 

She is Miss Marion Hogan who, 
as far as can be learned, is the coun- 
try’s only woman meteorologist apply- 
ing weather forecasts to business and 
industrial success. 

Miss Hogan, only 31 and already 
in this unusual pursuit for six years, 
is head of Weather Services, Inc.., 
Boston. The business started with 
one customer, Now it has more than 
225 in all parts of the country. It 
has a score of regular employes and 
an indefinite number of consultants. 
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“We are not competitors of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau,” Miss 
Hogan emphatically points out in 
explaining her methods of operation. 
“We keep track of the weather most 
painstakingly and adapt the forecasts 
and other information to individual 
service which lies outside the scope 
of the Weather Bureau. We get 
customers or subscribers by showing 
business and industry that intelligent 
utilization of weather information 
can save them money.” 

Fine theorizing, but just how does 
she work? For instance, take the 
group of bakers. They are Miss 
Hogan’s regular clients. Last summer 
she advised them to cut down pastry 
output at least 20% because extreme- 
ly warm weather was on the way for 
a lengthy period. 

The bakers pointed out that extra 
hot weather had come only in periods 


of a few days year after year. Wile 
they knew they couldn’t sell as m ich 
pastry in torrid weather, they ‘elt 
sure she was going too far. But she 
was adamant. Reluctantly, they 
played along with her. 

The extremely hot weather broke 
all Boston records for high tempera- 
tures and length of time. The ba<ers 
saved a good many dollars. 

Miss Hogan has a number of de- 
partment stores among her clients, 
not only in Boston but throughout 
New England and in other parts of 
the country. Especially when they 
are going to run special sales, she ad- 
vises them as far as possible ahead of 
time whether the weather will be 
good or bad. “Even one-hundredth 
of an inch of rain between 7 and 11 
a.m. stops many women shoppers 
from going ‘in town,” she _ points 
out. “On the other hand, the busi- 
ness of neighborhood stores often in- 
creases.” 

Similarly, trafic on subway and 
elevated lines is materially affected by 
the weather. During a storm, par- 
ticularly snow, the number and size 
of trains can be cut down and a tidy 
sum of money saved. In Greater 
Boston she advises the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. 


Predictions Mean Profits 


But how about Miss Hogan’s au- 
thority to order a zinc mill to close? 
Isn’t that stretching it a bit? No, it’s 
the exact truth. 

A few years ago, a number of peo- 
ple suffocated and hundreds were 


overcome in Donora, Pa., when fog | 


mixed with smoke and fumes from a 
zinc mill and formed a deadly “smog 
which settled over the community. 


Miss Hogan believed that if the !ike- 


lihood of fog appearing in that area 


and others where fumes are rising 


was accurately forecast, the mills 
could be shut down and such tragedies 
avoided. United States Steel Co. 
which controls the Donora_ plant 


agreed and engaged her. 

“We give them a forecast once 4 
week when conditions are normal, 
Miss Hogan explains. ‘When fog 


formation seems critical, we wire 
daily forecasts. Now we have the au- 
thority to order the mill to close just 


by sending a telegram if we thin’ the 
smog danger warrants such actic..” 

Examples of how she saves mney 
for business and industry cou! be 
strung out for days. For one, she 
keeps track of the weather for ‘ocal 
lobster firms selling to the New “ork 
market. If bad weather is ahead they 
know the catch will sharply tape: of. 
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“Tacoma Coverage 
is a ‘Must’ for 
Successful Promotion’ 


says Frank E. Eaton, 
Seattle District Manager 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. produces and 
sells a quality line of specialty foods 
Sunshine Krispy Crackers, Cheez-it, 
Hi Ho, Hydrox Cookies, candies, and 
Austin's Dog Food. The firm maintains 


a distributing warehouse in Tacoma 


“Tacoma represents a substan- 
tial portion of the total Puget 
Sound market,” Mr. Eaton says. 
“We have learned from exper- 
ience that successful overall 
promotion in the Puget Sound 
area demands local, on-the-spot 
coverage of Tacoma. Seattle and 
Tacoma, together, represent the 
state’s major market—but sep- 
arate coverage is essential.” 


Think twice about Tacoma! It's 
a separate, distinct, important 
market. It's covered ONLY by the 
dominant News Tribune. That's 
why—on Puget Sound—you need 
BOTH Seattle and Tacoma cover- 
age every time. Ask Sawyer, 
Ferguson, Walker Co. 


Th 
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News Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C. 


and K TNT 


Transit Radio 


They can then get a better price for 
immediate shipments. In one case, 
Miss Hogan’s forecast made it possi- 
ble for the lobster companies to get 
90 cents a pound for the lobsters 
instead of 35 cents, 

She tells clothing and women’s 
wear stores whether to hold hot 
weather apparel a little longer for 
the torrid spell ahead or to quickly 
get rid of it. The same applies to 
electric fans, air conditioning units, 
etc., depending on hot weather for 
fast selling. 

When the threat of snowstorms lies 
ahead she’s busier than a no-arm 
paperhanger. If the temperature is 
going to moderate and rain is coming 
instead, she advises John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., for in- 
stance, not to turn on the steam in 
the pipes under the sidewalks sur- 
rounding Boston’s loftiest business 
structure, saving the company more 
money on that occasion alone than 
her fee for a year. She tells Boston, 
New Britain, Conn., Rome, N. Y., 
and 150 other cities and towns not 
to bother to get out snowplows—and 
they are many thousands of dollars 
to the good. On the other hand, if 
the storm appears likely to deposit 
six inches or more of snow, she ad- 
vises them to get the plows out early, 
so the cities and towns won’t become 
snowbound as a result of delay, and 
removal expenses can be kept down 
to a minimum. 

She and her forecasters follow 
storms through from beginning to 
end. “During one terrific storm,” she 
points out, “I remained in the office 
continuously for 53 hours.” 

Typical of how she serves another 


field, restaurants, she relates: “One 
summer morning the temperature was 
70 degrees and all indications were 
that it would reach 90 during the 
afternoon. However, we saw the de- 
velopment of a northeast wind and 
told the owner of a big restaurant 
that the temperature would fall to 
about 65, suggesting that he cut 
down on the number of salads (a hot 
weather favorite) he was preparing, 

“He scoffed at the forecast, but by 
noon the wind did shift to the north- 
east and the temperature fell. He had 
so many salads left over he quickly 
lost his skepticism.” 

Incidentally, she says that her 
staff broke down foods into 9 cate- 
gories and studied the eating habits 
of people against temperature, hu- 
midity and precipitation. Here’s what 
she learned: 

“If you walk into a restaurant in 
summer and order a meal costing 65 
cents or more, we can tell with 85% 
accuracy whether you will have a hot 
or cold main dish and with 90% 
accuracy whether you will have a hot 
or cold drink.” 

She even informs an apple orchard 
owner when frosts are developing so 
he can start his smudge pots. 

Miss Hogan’s background for this 
unusual business includes a job for a 
year with the Boston Weather Bu- 
reau, first as a map plotter and later 
as an observer, and a course in me- 
teorology at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Preparation of her 
thesis there led her into business me- 
teorology after she had obtained he: 
degree. Before going into “weather” 


she graduated from Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Boston. 


“We'll clean up. We're going to make violins. His name’s Stradivarius.” 
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THE AUTHOR, Joseph A. Numero (second from left) credits salesmanship with 
product acceptance backers thought prospects would clamor for, but didn't. 


Railroads Were Cold 
To the Idea Until... 


... Thermo-King spelled out the dollars-and-cents savings 
of mechanical refrigeration over wet and dry ice. Results: 
the company has sold as much of the market in 4 years as it 
expected to get in 50, and at a 5 to 5!/2% sales cost. 


BY JOSEPH A. NUMERO - 


President 


Thermo-King Railway Corp.* 


_ We manufacture and merchandise, 
it you can call it that, mechanical re- 
irigeration units for railroad cars and 
trucks. We haven’t revolutionized 
the railroad business — yet — but we 
feel we’re on our way. Here is our 
reco : 

|. With 130,000 refrigerated rail- 
toad cars in use, Thermo-King_ be- 
lieved it would do well to equip 2% 
ot those cars a year—leaving us 50 
years to complete the job. Our sales 
stat has done far better than that in 
Just four years, 

<. We just wanted our share of 
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over-the-road truck business, as com- 
petition crept in. But our sales force 
got 70% of the business of equipping 
long-distance trucks requiring refrig- 
eration units. 

3. Through it all, with difficulties 
which couldn’t have been anticipated, 
we have kept our sales cost down to 
between 5 and 514%. 

This we have learned: 

The direct approach is not neces- 
sarily the payoff approach. And 
fingers were made before forks. I'll 
explain that later. 

Back in 1948 when our engineers 
brought out the first successful me- 
chanical refrigeration unit for use in 


railroaa cars, we thought that all we 
would have to do would be to sell 
perhaps a dozen top railroad presi- 
dents on the idea. Then we'd be made. 
We even joked, among ourselves, 
about having fewer potential custom- 
ers than any other manufacturer. 

Our salesmen soon proved that we 
were wrong. 

The first step to obtain recognition 
for Thermo-King railway equipment 
was a series of demonstration lunch- 
eons. We staged three of them—at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
the Mayflower in Washington and 
the Palmer House in Chicago. 

Our guests included railroad men, 
packers and shippers, and as many 
representatives of the general and 
business press as we could entice. We 
told them what we had and what our 
machinery could do. 

So far as we know, we never sold 
a unit directly as the result of those 
luncheons. But at least we. were no 
longer strangers and rank outsiders, 
and we had some good leads to work 
on later. 

In experiencing our initial rebuffs, 
we learned a few things about the 
railroad business. For instance, much 
of the refrigerated traffic is in cars 
not owned by the railroads, so we 
broadened our sales efforts to include 
packers and shippers, but did not neg- 
lect railroad magnates. 

At that time we were interested in 
the long-range effort, the educational 
benefits we could cash in on later. 
While we were doing that, our ad- 
vertising department stepped up pro- 
motion in publications going to the 
trucking industry. The advertising 
department did not neglect the publi- 
cations in the food field. 

Then our salesmen began to bear 
down on all possibilities in the rail- 
road and the trucking industry fields. 
The sales force at that time was made 
up of one sales manager, one assistant 
and 8 field managers. Those salesmen 
or field engineers, incidentally, were 
developed from our factory and they 
all are young and alert. 

Thermo-King salesmen have many 
facts at their command to justify the 
capital investment in the refrigeration 
mechanisms we manufacture. Here 
are examples: 

1. A salesman calls on a prospect 
who complains that it costs him too 
much to maintain his refrigerated 
trucks which use dry or wet ice. 

The salesman points out that ice, 
to do its job, should melt, and salt 
should be used to cause that. A brine 
forms and inevitably some of that 
brine slops against the sidewall or 
over the floor. It rots the wood and 
eats away the metal and eventually 
calls for a rebuilding job. The sales- 
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man knows that a truck using wet or 
dry ice will have its lower sidewalls 
eaten away in about 18 months. That, 
of course, does not happen when the 
refrigerating agent is sealed in a 
mechanism. The salesman usually 
points out the obvious: If ice had an 
advantage over mechanical refrigera- 
tion, we would still use it in our 
homes. 

2. Then let us say the salesman 
calls on a Chicago prospect who 
trucks between Chicago and New 
York, and is interested mainly in 
economy of operation. 

The prospect figures on an 18-hour 
run. The salesman demonstrates that 
Chicago companies now running to 
New York, with our refrigeration 
units, do it at a cost of about 32 cents 
an hour, or $5.76. 

That line’s competitor uses dry ice. 
We know that for such a run it-takes 
an average of 1,000 pounds of dry 
ice. Let’s say the company has a Chi- 
cago contact who furnishes that ice 
at 3.5 cents a pound, which would 
bring the cost up to $35. 


Constant Temperature 


But the trucks can’t take 1,000 
pounds of ice, so the trucks start out 
with 400 or 500 pounds, and they 
pick up the balance en route. They 
don’t have that special price at a stop- 
over point, and pay 5.5 to 9 cents a 
pound. We know the average Chi- 
cago to New York dry ice refrigera- 
tion cost is about $50. 

These figures will be disputed by 
the dry ice people, of course, but you 
don’t have to take our figures. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a booklet on me- 
chanical versus ice refrigeration, and 
the facts are there. 

3. Then let us say the salesman 
calls on a man who isn’t so interested 
in cost of operation or upkeep of ve- 
hicles as he is in constant temperature. 
He moves truckloads of ice from Chi- 
cago to New York and needs a con- 
stant temperature of 38 degrees. 

Only through use of mechanical 
refrigeration is that constant temper- 
ature possible. The thermostat is set 
at the temperature needed, and it 
stays there. The salesman can demon- 
strate. 

Have these approaches produced re- 
sults? Here are a few “for instances”’: 

1. John Morrell & Co., meat 
packer, recently inaugurated a fleet 
operation with our equipment over 
the rails from the Morrell plant in 
Sioux Falls, $. D., to Chicago and 
terminal points in Florida. Morrell’s 
plans for the near future look toward 


the creation of a 25-car fleet. 

2. The Bellows Falls Co-operative 
Creamery of Bellows Falls, Vt., is 
successfully using a fleet of Thermo- 
King-equipped cars to transport milk 
to Boston on a daily schedule. 

3. The Fruit Growers Express has 
a similar fleet, used chiefly to haul 
frozen citrus concentrate. 

I promised to explain about “‘fin- 
gers were made before forks.’ You're 
familiar with that old expression. You 
heard it first from your Aunt Agatha 
when she passed around the fried 
chicken at that family picnic years 
ago. 


Ice Came First 


The expression is, of course, true. 
But most of us, when eating, use and 
prefer those newfangled things called 
“forks,” because we've learned they 
have certain superior advantages. 

But what has this got to do with 
salesmanship? The analogy carries 
over to Thermo-King. Ice came 
along before mechanical refrigeration. 
That’s one reason we had to send 
salesmen out after the customers who 
didn’t come knocking at our door— 
the customers already had a method 
of refrigeration. 

If, in bringing out Thermo-King, 
we also introduced for the first time 
the whole idea of refrigeration, the 
world would indeed beat a path to 
our door in Minneapolis. 

It isn’t the builder of the detter 
mousetrap who is swamped with 
business. His selling job is tough be- 
cause people already have mouse- 
traps—crude ones, it may be true, 
but mousetraps. The chap who 
thought up the first mousetrap—he’s 
the one who cashes in. 

And if it is true that an improve- 
ment is harder to market than an 
original, it is true that the longer the 
original idea is followed, the harder 
it is to displace it. For half a cen- 
tury or more, ice was the thing that 
refrigerated railroad cars. If 
head-start had been 5 years instead 
of 50, our problems would have been 
simplified in proportion. 

Salesmanship can be complicated by 
some odd things, Another example: 

Our insistence on direct gasoline 
power made our selling job immeas- 
-urably tougher for a time. The Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads had in 
its code book a ruling that a railroad 
need not accept, for routing over its 
own lines, a car from another road it 
that car did not meet minimum sa‘ety 
requirements. 

“Need not accept,” that is, but it 
may if it wished to! Inevitably, there 
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arose the question of fire and explo- 
sion hazards from use of gasoline. 
it we were able to demonstrate 
that a small tank containing a few 
callons of gasoline to power a refrig- 
eration unit was certainly not a haz- 
ard-potential in a class, for instance, 
with a tank-car filled with gasoline 
in transit. 
And thanks to ever-growing accept- 
ce of our equipment, the so-called 
terchange rule is no longer the bug- 
oo it was. 


Roads to Rails 


Now to get back to the indirect 
approach: 

When, hat in hand, our salesmen 
invited the railroads to have a look 
at our wonder machine, we met with 
considerable resistance. Railroading is 
a substantial industry and it doesn’t 
change its methods overnight. And 


investments in icing facilities are 
heavy. 

The Thermo-King unit, a fully 
automatic and virtually foolproof 


mechanism, is not inexpensive. The 
standard model sells for $2,750. In- 
stallation requires additional outlay. 
One unit in a car will handle most 
jobs. For a cross-country operation, 
until such a time as a network of 
service depots is in operation to han- 
dle all contingencies, we recommend 
two, installed opposite each other at 
one end of the car. 

For a fleet operation there should 
be stand-by units. No piece of equip- 
ment is so perfect that it never will 
break down or develop operational 
faults. When a unit has to be pulled 
out of a car for maintenance or re- 
pair, it’s a 5-minute operation to re- 
place it with another. 

Another problem in the path of our 
salesmen was the fact that the rail- 
roads had never heard of us. We got 
our start in the trucking field, mak- 


Ing 


for trucks and trailers. When sales 
began to rocket toward the current 
70°> of potential in that field, we 
expanded into railroads. The parent: 
company, U. S. Thermo Control Co.., 
then set up the Thermo-King Rail- 
way Corp. as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 

i hose were some of the headaches 
anc that was what led us into the 


round-about route of (1) the soft ap- 


preach to executive (2) stepped-up 
advertising campaign while (3) our 
Salcsmen maintained a persistent pace. 


ill acceptance by more top rail- 
road, executives will come, we are 
co: ident, if good salesmanship is con- 
tir.ed while a successful record of 
conimercial operation is established. 
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Thermo-King refrigeration units - 


The San Diego market has shown an 
increase during the period 1940-1950 
of 92.4% — the highest rate of growth 
of any market among the top 43 in the 
country... according to Dr. Vergil D. 
Reed, vice-president and associate 
director of research of the J. Walter 


a-710,808 population — a 28%. increase 
over 1950 — per the special March, 
1952 census. 
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COMING SOON 
“Is the Air Conditioning Industry 


Muffing Its Sales Opportunities?" 


..-in Sales Management 
for October 15. 


| Old Political Names 
Enliven Doeskin Contest 


| 
| 


Everyone wins, including the company, and six salesmen 
become "'president'' and their women folk ''first ladies." 


Doeskin Products, Inc., New York 
City, gives much of the credit for its 
currently healthy sales picture to a 
sales contest with a political theme. 
Sales for July (normally the slowest 
month of the year) were 30% above 
those for June. August sales topped 
July’s by 23%. 

The increase is especially notable 
in view of Doeskin’s policy of hold- 
ing prices above those of competitors. 
A strong supporter of the McGuire 
Bill, Doeskin is the only firm in the 
industry which has remained under 
Fair Trade. The company ranks third 
in the nation’s $125-million-a-year 
facial tissue industry. 

The contest, which started July 1 
and runs through September 30, ties 
in with the current political situation. 
The sales force has been split into six 
regional areas, each designated by the 
name of a political party formerly 
prominent in this country: Free Soil- 
ers, Bull Moose, Greenbacks, Whigs, 
Populists, Mugwumps. Regional 
sales managers act as campaign man- 
agers for the six groups. Salesmen 
campaign for “votes,” earned through 
sales, in competition for the offices of 
president and vice-president of their 
parties. The booby prize will be the 
office of dog catcher, and references 
to this angle inject humor into the 
inspirational bulletins sent to the men 
to maintain their interest in the con- 
test. 


No Losers 


One good feature is that everybody 
wins. Awards are in addition to the 
regular commissions and bonuses paid 
the men. Each has a chance to win 
the office of president or vice-presi- 
dent of his own party—with the at- 


tendant special prerogatives. There 
are also awards for wives. But no 


matter what a man’s standing may 
be, he gets a cash award for every 
“vote.” 

Mechanics of the contest are too 
detailed to describe fully here. Em- 
phasis is on getting new business. 
There is a 1-cent bonus for new items 
sold to old customers, which could 
mean a sale of colored tissue to a cus- 
tomer formerly buying only white, or 
vice-versa. Then there is a bonus for 


selling to a new account, defined as 
one to which no shipment had been 
made during the previous 12 months. 
For wholesale accounts, new accounts 
opened or new items sold to old ac- 
counts, there’s a sliding scale ranging 
from 4+ votes per case on orders of 
from 5 to 14 cases, rising progressive- 
ly to 7 votes per case on orders of 60) 
cases or more. Carload lot orders win 
handsome bonuses: $75 for wholesale, 
and $100 for direct account ship- 
ments. 

An exciting feature is that after a 
salesman meets the quota assigned to 
him for the third quarter of the year, 
the contest period, his votes are dou- 
bled—not only those earned from 
that time on, but retroactively. 


For Wives, Plums 


The wives’ awards are real plums. 
The “first lady” (wife of the man 
who wins the presidency) of each 
party is entitled to purchase a com- 
plete fall wardrobe worth $200 at the 
store of her choice: The vice-presi- 
dent’s wife may spend $100 for her 
outfit. 

The over-all — national — winner 
will be invited to spend a weekend 
with his wife at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York, with such trimmings 
as lunch at the Stork Club, dinner at 
the Copacabana, tickets for a Broad- 
way show, and the opportunity {or 
the wife to buy a fall suit at Hattie 
Carnegie’s, accessories at Bergdorf 
Goodman’s, and shoes from Suaks 
Fifth Avenue. 

Campaign managers—regional sales 
managers—do not themselves com- 
pete for bonuses or other awards; but 
the one whose group makes the best 
showing can present “his missus’ 
with a fall wardrobe worth $300 at 
the store of her choice. 

Emanuel Katz, Doeskin’s president, 
and Ray Marcus, sales manager, have 
merchandised the contest for all it is 
worth since it was announced to ‘he 
sales force. Letters and bulletins sent 
to the men have been breezy and /\u- 
morous, peppered with political al'u- 
sions. Here is a sample—two scn- 
tences from the introductory can- 
paign bulletin: ; 

“Get out the striped pants and h gh 
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silk hat, the old man’s getting ready 
fo nount a soap box. Roll out the 
bab.es (and the blondes and brunettes 
too) the old man is going to be kiss- 
ing everything in sight.” 

ynsiderable research went into 


preparation of the background mate- 
riai for the various parties. Short his- 
tories of each prototype party were 


mimeographed on special letterheads, 
‘lustrated by drawings symbolizing 


eaci. For the Populist Party, a stack 
of coins was shown, with signs 
planted in it reading, “Free silver” 
and ‘“Take one’; an orator ranting, 
with the sign “Cross of Gold” above 
him, and the sales manager, whose 
name is Pumyea, depicted as “Wil- 
liam Jennings Pumyea.” The sales 


manager for the Free Soilers was 
shown as “Farmer Newburg,” and 
the one for the Bull Moose party as 
“Col. Teddy Nussbaum.” In each 
case an actual photograph of the man- 
izer's head was used, with the special 
symbolic trappings drawn on— a 
) 


Rough Rider hat for Col. Teddy 
Nussbaum, etc. 
Subsequent bulletins have also been 


processed on illustrated letterheads. 
Some of them have had anecdotes and 
tems about slogans, or other odd bits 
on the particular party. They have 
been used as leads for the tabulation 
of the standing of the men. 


The Party Line, and FTC 


In addition to the facetious party- 
line bulletins, Doeskin “Newsletters,” 
with messages from President Katz, 
Sales Manager Marcus and other 
executives, have been going out. 

The president’s messages have, in 
a number of instances, dealt with the 
subject dear to his heart, Fair Trade, 
explaining it in terms meaningful to 
the salesman. Some have discussed 
the forthcoming radio advertising 
campaign, participation in NBC’s 
Kate Smith program. Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency handles the account. 

\ bulletin dated September 5 did 
a good job of outlining a case history 
ot two big sales chalked up by a 
Washington salesman, and _ translat- 
ing them into votes, bringing his total 
0 11,884, putting him at the top of 


his sroup, and earning a $100 bonus. 
eskin is now distributed in about 

1) ; 1 OMe 

<U°- of the country’s 575,000 poten- 


tial retail outlets for this type of mer- 
handise. A contest which puts a 
Premium on opening new accounts, 
which provides an incentive for 


goi z along to the end—with double 
votes earned after the salesman’s 
quota has been met—may raise that 


per -entage before the snow falls. 
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W- publish the newspaper 
that’s read 
in 3 out of 5 homes 
in Nebraska and 
Western lowa 


that’s a market of 11 million people 
with 2 billion dollars to spend 


Omaha World-Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


Missing sales to industry? You need the broad, blanket coverage your advertising 
gets in INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE MAGAZINE. 


More readers! 15% more than any other industrial publication. Readers at the 
plant operating, engineering, maintenance levels. Readers who specify. 

More plants! INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE takes your message into more than 
50,000 well-rated plants in 23 different industries. Prospects you may have missed! 


You get this broader, better coverage at lowest cost per thousand readers 
. at only $1.75 per thousand. Try it! 


cover inoustry compete’! [INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


Phila., Pa. 
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Looking for a Top-Notch 
Sales Manager? 


Here’s one of unusual ability, 
integrity and experience. 

He took a new product into a 
highly competitive field in 1947, 
built it to $5,500,000 volume in 
1952. 

He is 39 years old, an out- 
standing personal salesman. But 
more important than that, he 
knows how to organize and 
budget a business, how to direct 
men, how to plan _ successful 
sales promotion and advertising. 
He knows packaging and point- 
of-purchase materials. 

His experience includes work 
with a wide variety of distribu- 
tion channels: wholesale drug- 
gists, variety jobbers, depart- 
ment stores, super markets, 
chain and independent drug 
stores and variety stores, beauty 
jobbers, military exchanges and 
foreign importers. 

In five years his earnings rose 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

I KNOW THIS MAN. I 
recommend him. Address _ in- 
quiries to 


A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 
Sales Management Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
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21'2 POUNDS 
OF CHEESE AND 
HICKORY SMOKED MEATS 


10 lb. Ham—2 Ib. Summer | 
Sausage—2 lb. Sliced Bacon—2 lbs. aged | 
Swiss—2 lbs. Wisconsin Brick —2 Ibs. Sharp | 


Cheddar—and 114 lbs. Dutch Edam. 
IN AN OAK PICNIC BASKET $ 32 50 


WITH A TABLE — DELIVERED 
DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


41 Ibs. of 10 varieties 
of Wisconsin’s Finest 
NATURAL CHEESE 
Packed in Wooden 
Cheese Box 


PosTPAID $ 6% 


IN U.S.A. 
BOXES DESIGNED AND PACKED BY 


THE CHEESE BOX 


BOX 521, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


SEND FOR BROCHURE OF COMPLETE LINE 
Other Excellent Selections $2.50 up 


G-E Seeks Conquest of Bigness 
Through Fanned-out Management 


(Continued from page 26) 


of 10,000 a year. Nearly all of the 
additions have skills, and some poten- 
tials. But how many among young 
men who could meet G-E’s require- 
ments, have decided instead to try to 
become larger frogs in smaller pools? 

They might consider the fact that 
three decades ago a young man from 
Walla Walla, named  Cordiner 
worked his way through Whitman 
College selling electrical gadgets. He 
managed to do both cum laude and, 
without marrying the boss’s daughter, 
ultimately became president of G-E. 

But one need not become president 
to grow in and with this outfit. 

In an outline of the new manage- 
ment plan to stockholders in the an- 
nual report for 1951, Cordiner pre- 
sented pictures and records of scores 
of men to whom its development has 
been entrusted. Here was tangible 
evidence, he said, that “many more 
opportunities have been provided for 

. managerial personnel.”” And here 
was the foundation on which G-E in- 
tends to build much bigger and 
stronger.... 


Jobs - Wages - Profits 


Tomorrow is partly a projection 
of yesterday and today. Quite steadily 
for two decades, G-E has been ad- 
vancing corporately and in the num- 
ber of jobs, the number of better jobs, 
the income and_ presumably the 
“welfare” of its people. Between 
1941 and 1951: 

Number of employes nearly dou- 
bled. from 121,326 to 210,200, while 
their take-home pay (not including 
pensions, insurance and other bene- 
fits) more than trebled, from $278.6 
to $883.7 million. Their wages in 
fact rose faster than the corporation’s 
—the net earnings of which, after 
taxes, doubled from $56.7 to $138.1 
million—and the stockholders’, whose 
dividends increased only from $50.4 
to $85.9 million. 

The growing size and diversity of 
G-E’s business forced geographical 
and functional decentralization, and 
created more jobs in more places and 
more managers to direct them, long 
before the plan was launched to 
spark and harness and synchronize 
all this. 

Since 1940 the number of G-E’s 
manufacturing plants has grown from 
34, in 29 cities in 11 states, to 122, 
in 95 cities in 23 states. The output 
of 1940’s 34 plants was sold to cus- 


tomers for $456.5 million. The ovr- 
put of some 115 plants in 1951 (and 
several have opened since) brought 
$2,319,347,956. All this, of course, 
took more salesmen and more sales 
management. 

Prior to World War II all of 
G-E’s diversified wares were made 
and sold by just four departments: 
Apparatus, Lamps, Appliance and 
Merchandise, and Air Conditioning. 
Today five group executives assist 
Cordiner in supervising 21 division 
general managers, who in turn coor- 
dinate the efforts of a total of 51 
product department managers. 

These five are Chairman Reed, for 
associated and foreign companies and 
for finance; three new executive vice- 
presidents—Henry V. Erben, Robert 
Paxton and Roy W. Johnson—and a 
new vice-president, John W. Bel- 
anger, in charge of defense work.... 


More Opportunities 


Tomorrow grows from a gleam in 
a creator’s eye. 

For 60 years the men of General 
Electric have generated many of the 
things that have changed America’s 
economy and life. Formed in 1892 
as a merger of the Edison and 
Thomson-Houston companies, the 
company brought together not only 
physical facilities but creative brains 
and patents. Through the years — 
even before its first research labora- 
tory or “House of Magic’ was 
opened in 1900, and_ increasingly 
since—G-E has hired and harnassed 
creative brains. 

How many opportunities did Edi- 
son make possible? Or G-E’s Stein- 
metz? Or G-E’s Whitney, Coolidge, 
Langmuir and all the rest? 

A decade ago Chairman Reed and 
President Wilson could tell share- 
owners of G-E developments, the 
commercial application of which in 
one year saved “the American public 
many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars.” 

Five years later they could report 
on such things—some unheard of and 
even undreamed of in 1940—as elec- 
tronic navigation, jet planes, auto- 
matic pilots and plane control svs- 
tems, gas turbine locomotives . . . aid 
atomic power. 

Methods G-E used in building ba- 
zookas for war were being: applied 
to washing machines. Experience in 
pioneering the electric blanket led to 
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production of 300,000 flying suits. 

The “major appliance” industry 
did not get going until the ’20’s. Yet 
G-! had pioneered the electric range 
in 1912. Aviation was still pretty 
primitive when G-E offered the air- 
craft turbo-supercharger in 1919. And 
at Schenectady in 1928 it held the 
first demonstration of _ television 
broadcasting. 


few of the others of the last 


quarter-century have been the _ her- 
metically-sealed unit for electric ice 
boxes, in 1927; Carboloy tools (ce- 
mented: tungsten carbide), in 1928; 
artificial fever machine, 1929; Gar- 
bage Disposall, 1935; sealed-beam 
auto headlights, 1939. 

As a sequel to the Coolidge X-ray 
tube of 1913, G-E introduced, in 
1940, the million-volt industrial X- 
ray. And in 1942 the “House of 
Magic” offered the first American 
jet plane engine. 


Enters Chemical Field 


In its quest for better materials for 
insulation and other electrical pur- 
poses G-E got into chemicals and 
plastics — and presently became the 
largest maker of molded plastics. It 
developed silicones. (Silicon rubber, 
say the experts, is “comparatively un- 
affected by heat and cold.” Silicon 
oils, under all temperatures, ‘‘main- 
tain almost constant viscosity.) Now 
it is readying nucleonic power for 
submarines. And before long you may 
be wearing a “wrist watch radio,” 
with tubes of G-E’s germanium. 

Although the company long has 
sold more than half of all incandes- 
cent lamps, it created and built ac- 
ceptance for fluorescent lamps to the 
point where these lamps now light up 
more of America than the incandes- 
4 a 

Ralph Cordiner is right proud of 
G-E’s creative heritage. But he 
thinks its creative future is greater 
stil] 

“Since World War II,” he tells 
SM. “we've introduced more basic- 
ally new products than in all the pre- 
vious 30 years. We now have three 
times as many people in research and 
advanced engineering as we had 10 
years ago. The reason why they may 
be less known is that we have not 
one but many budding ‘Steinmetzes.’ 
Our research today is a group opera- 
tion, to which a lot of people con- 
tribute. 

“We're just beginning to make the 
most of the things we’ve already dis- 
covered, and more discoveries are 
coming along. 

_ “Did you ask me if I liked my 
job? This is the most thrilling busi- 
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ness there is—with the widest oppor- 
tunities!” ... 

Cold statistics may not thrill. But 
they still suggest opportunities. 

The electrical industry is moving 
ahead faster than the economy as a 
whole. Its share of gross national 
product climbed from 1.2% in 1935 
to 2.2% in 1941 to 3.8% in 1950. 
In 15 years this industry thus trebled 
its part of the vastly bigger total. 

G-E grows just about as fast as 
the electrical industry. For years its 
share of industry total has averaged 
about 23%. Cordiner sees no reason 
why stronger selling can’t boost this. 

Although long first in company 
sales in the industry, with more than 
twice the total volume of Westing- 
house, the No. 2 factor, G-E is said 
to stand first in only a dozen of its 
51 product fields. The big fellow has 
been outranked by various specialized 
leaders—from RCA and Philco in 
TV sets and Frigidaire in ice boxes 
to Toastmaster in toasters and Car- 
rier in air conditioning. 

G-E’s president says he does not 
think “competitively.” He tries to 
concentrate more on_ long-range 
strategy than short-range tactics. He 
believes that as the company develops 
the products and the management, 
and gives the management at all lev- 
els the manpower, money, materials 
and facilities to do an ever-better job 
for customers, its growth in all fields 
is inevitable. 


$800 Million of Faith 


The shareholders believe in G-E. 
They have put $800 million of faith 
in it . and with reason: Down 
through the years no dividend has 
been skipped. And yet nearly $700 
million has been reinvested in the 
company. Although $200 million was 
borrowed in 1946 for postwar devel- 
opment, this was completely repaid 
out of earnings by 1949. G-E today 
has no bonds outstanding and no 
funded debt. 

In the six years 1946-51 its plant 
expenditures totaled $527 million. 
Recently Cordiner revised upward 
his estimates for more of the same in 
the next few years from $350 to 
$550 million. 

Thus G-E is betting a billion on 
tomorrow. ... 

How can the new management 
plan make the most of it? 

In 1945, five years before the plan 
went into operation, the then Vice- 
President Cordiner summarized these 
objectives of decentralization in a talk 
before American Management Asso- 
ciation. It would: 


“1. Avoid an undue percentage of 
employment” in areas where G-E 
produces (i.e., if possible, no “‘com- 
pany towns’’) ; 

“2. Disperse employment into more 
areas from which the company re- 
ceives consumer and industrial busi- 
ness ; 

“3, Simplify and clarify authority 
and responsibility of management ;” 

“4. Spread information on ‘broad 
company policies’ ; 

“5. Develop, through integration, 
management ability at an early age; 
and 

“6. Establish more intimate man- 
agement-employe relations . . .” 

Eighty-six per cent of G-E’s em- 
ployment was then in six eastern 
states. The plan would spread it mid- 
west and south to states “not nor- 
mally considered industrial.” 

(New plants or major additions 
have just been opened in Anniston, 
Ala., Asheboro, N. C., Chicago, IIl., 
Hudson Falls and New Hartford, 
N. Y., Linton, Ind., Lockland, Ohio, 
and Louisville, Ky.) 


No "Company Towns" 


The trend is toward production in 
smaller plants and smaller communi- 
ties. Cordiner points out that on mass- 
production items this reduces costs. 

But for “heavily-engineered items” 
these savings don’t obtain. 

In no “new” community would 
G-E employ more than 25% of the 
labor force. This does not obtain in 
such cities as Schenectady, N. Y., 
Pittsfield and Lynn, Mass., where 
its share already is higher... . 

At the company’s 60th annual 
shareowners’ meeting, at Schenectady 
last April 15, Cordiner explained 
that decentralization “means not only 
the physical regroupings necessary to 
provide smaller organization units but 
also the delegation of authority to 
the management personnel involved 
so that they may be fully account- 
able for performance.” 

Each of the 51 department man- 
agers today receives “full authority 
for sales, manufacturing, engineering, 
finance — everything.” His resources 
are manpower, materials, money and 
facilities, “out of which he generates 
the products to serve a_ market. 
There is no conflict within his area. 
The only withheld authority is that 
which has to do with general com- 
pany policies.” 

The manager, however, Cordiner 
tells SM, must not get the idea that 
the department is “his own business. 
The shareowners’ interests and the 
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SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY TO REACH 
“TEST TOWN, U.S.A.” 


Want to reach all the people of South Bend, Indiana with 


Che 


your selling message? There’s 
advertise in the South Bend Tribune. No other medium 
gets your story across to more than a small percentage of 
the people in this great market. With the Tribune you get 
103.1% coverage of South Bend’s 
Joseph County)! Get all the facts on Indiana’s Blue Rib- 


South Mend Town, U.S.A.” 
Cribune 


only one practical way — 


Metropolitan Area (St. 


bon Market. Write 
for free market 
data book, “Test 


STORY, BROOKS & 
FINLEY, INC. 
NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


company’s objectives transcend his.” 
But usually his authority is curbed 
only in cases where “‘the president de- 
cides to intervene or where line execu- 
tive officers differ with staff officers 
in policies.” 

The plan does not spawn prima 
donnas. Cordiner has horror of 
the indispensable man.” The very 
low mortality in the first year of the 
plan has come mainly in men “who 
could not take authority and those 
egctists who could not develop a 
team ig 

In an address before American 
Management Association in New 
York last June, Ralph Cordiner said 
that G-E’s plan emphasizes that “the 
growth of every business is an evolu- 
tion of methods and men.” 

L eadership i is “achieved through in- 
spiring, encouraging, teaching, stimu- 
lating and motivating all the indi- 
viduals in the enterprise to perform 
their assignments both well and en- 
thusiastically as an integrated and 
synchronized business team.” 

Fortune called the plan ‘“‘reorgani- 
zation by pure reason.” Some G-E 


boys, scanning the charts which have 
sprung from it, may wonder if they 
aren't being turned into robots, elec- 
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tronically controlled from 570 Lex- 
ington Ave. And they now hear that 
the plan and the charts are being am- 
plified into a big book, which would 
further niche and define them. 

But Cordiner makes clear that the 
understanding and developing of 
people is the heart of the whole thing. 
He thinks the new setup will free 
them, at all levels, from pettiness and 
politics and conflicting authority: 

“If a man’s got the stuff, this is 
his chance to show it.” 

Instead of ordering, G-E’s top man- 
agement now concentrates on: 


Planning—to set objectives and 
harness the resources to reach them; 
2. Organizing—to decide how the 
resources are to be used, in a “clear, 
well-classified organization structure, 
manned by competent people who are 
given adequate compensation and in- 
centives ...; 
3. Measuring— to evolve stand- 
ards and devise means of analyzing 
progress and performances, and 


4. Integrating—to make the most 
of human and material resources. 
“This, in turn, involves the reuniting 
of the pieces of work assigned to in- 


dividuals . . . to keep their work in 
balance as to nature, cost and timing.” 

A main task of staff is to aid and 
advise line operators. Staff (or 
“Service” ) executives may recommend 
replacing line people—‘“but not by 
taking away their authority.” 

Also, the plan provides that, in set- 
ting performance yardsticks and de- 
veloping operational practices, the in- 
dividuals concerned “will themselves 
participate in their creation prior to 
their becoming effective.” 

Corporate responsibility, of course, 
starts with the Board of Directors. 
G-E’s directors, Cordiner shows, are 
“experienced in banking and finance, 
education, food, textiles, agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, marketing 
and transportation.” 

And they are experienced in G-E. 
Average service of the 15 (not in- 
cluding Reed and Cordiner) is 
weighted by six financial men who 
have been on the board 11 to 32 
years. The third-of-a-century veteran 
is Francis L. Higginson of Boston. 
Other banks and investment banks 
represented are J. P. Morgan & Co 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Bankers 
Trust of New York, National City 
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oi Cleveland, and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., New York. 

Nine of the 15 have served seven 
years or less.. Most of these are pro- 
ducers and marketers: John Holmes 
of Swift & Co., George H. Love 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, 
Themas B. McCabe of Scott Paper, 
Neil H. McElroy of Procter & Gam- 
ble, George G. Montgomery of Cas- 
tle & Cook, Ltd., Robert T. Stevens 
J. P. Stevens & Co., textiles, and 
<obert W. Woodruff of Coca-Cola. 

Seven of all 17 are New Yorkers 

d three Bostonians. But the others, 
and especially the newcomers, are 
spread around: Atlanta, Chicago, Cin- 

nnati, Cleveland, Chester, Pa., 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco. G-E’s 
directors have been “decentralized,” 


Cordiner calls them a “working 
board.” In addition to monthly full- 
board meetings, committees may meet 
several times in one week. At least 
twice a year the board meets at head- 
quarters of different operating units. 

From the board responsibility stems 
through Cordiner to what he calls 
“three distinct types of management 
components: 


"1, Executive Management com- 


prises the President and any senior 
oficer working with him on 
over-all objectives, leadership, plan- 
ning, organizing and performance ap- 
praisals. 

"2. Services Management is made 
up of people skilled in specialist func- 
tions and sub-functions,” who serve 
all product units and give technical 
advice to executive management. 

"3. Operating Management is 
composed of managers responsible... 
for the successful conduct” of the re- 
spective businesses. 


5 Group Supervisors 


Just below Cordiner, in the center 
on the executive offices level, appear 
five group supervisors: Reed, for nine 
“Associated, Afhliated and Foreign 
companies” (the secretary and treas- 
urer also report to him) ; Erben, for 
five divisions and three separate de- 
partments (not under divisions) of 
the Apparatus Group; Paxton, five 
divisions and four separate depart- 
ments of IJndustrial Products and 
Lamp Group; Johnson, five divisions 
and one separate department of the 
A ppliance and Electronics Group, and 
Belanger, Defense Products Group. 


Although G-E reveals no sales 
breakdowns (other than the fact that 
about 70% of its $2.3 billion volume 
currently is in industrial and defense 
and 30% in consumer products) each 
of these five may be said to supervise 
a “$400 million business.’ Actually, 
defense products now represent 25% 
of its total. 

Left of the “big five” on executive 
office level in the over-all organiza- 
tional chart are six v-ps—for man- 
agement consultation services, re- 
search, engineering, manufacturing, 
John L. Busey for marketing, and 
Edwin E. Potter, ‘Washington, 
a tgs 

On the right, on this level, are the 
comptroller, the treasurer; Lemuel 
R. Boulware, employe and plant com- 
munity relations, and Chester H. 
Lang, public relations—both v-ps— 
and the v-p and legal counsel, and 
the secretary. 

These 17 men comprise President 
Cordiner’s ‘‘staff.”’ 

One level down 11 of them (all 
except the “big five’ and Potter of 
Washington) appear again as heads 
of as many components of services 
management. 

And on the broad bottom line are 
shown all the major separate com- 
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ponents of operating management. 
Each division is directed by a general 
manager (who also may be a v-p) 
and embraces two to seven depart- 
ments, each of which usually is run 
by a manager. 

An exception is Hotpoint Co., Chi- 
cago. Although a division of the 
Appliance and Electronics Group, 
under Roy Johnson, it produces and 
promotes major appliances (in lusty 
competition with G-E’s “own’’) un- 
der a president and general manager. 

Also separate companies, among 
others, on the chart are the Canadian 
and International G-E’s, under Phil 
Reed. 

The Apparatus group includes a 
sales division, directed by William 
V. O’Brien, Schenectady, a commer- 
cial v-p and gm. 

It also covers motor and generator, 
switchgear and control, transformer 
and allied products, and turbine divi- 
sions. Its separate departments are 
locomotive and car equipment, and 
X-ray. 

Industrial and Lamp divisions are 
chemical, component products, con- 
struction materials, measurements and 
industrial products, and lamps. Sepa- 
rate departments are Carboloy, Ma- 
honing Valley Steel Co., Monowatt, 
and Trumbull. 

Appliance and Electronics divisions 
are air conditioning, electronics, Hot- 
point, major appliances and small 
appliances. 

Currently, Defense Products em- 
braces three divisions — aeronautic 
and ordnance systems, aircraft gas 
turbines and neucleonic projects. 

The entire plan, Cordiner explains, 
will be kept flexible so that the present 
51 departments can be expanded to 
75 or more.... 

Separate charts have been devel- 
oped for the various services and oper- 
ating managements. The Marketing 
chart appears in green. 


Former marketing executive Cor- 
diner thinks such titles as “sales man- 
ager’ aren’t broad and meaningful 
enough to encompass the job of the 
man charged with the responsibility 
of getting made-to-market products 
distributed, promoted and sold—and 
keeping customers sold. 

In G-E’s lexicon the Vice-Presi- 
dent-Marketing (John L. Busey) 
“assists the president, group execu- 
tives and operating management to 
obtain maximum sales volume and 
profits by: 

“Helping to formulate over-all 
marketing objectives, policies and 
plans; 

“Providing marketing services, ad- 
vice and counsel; 

“Conducting audits of effective- 
ness, economy and efficiency of mar- 
keting performance; 

“Creating good customer relations, 
and 

“Promoting the usefulness and in- 
terchange of marketing information.” 


Handle Customer Relations 


Apart, at top right of the Market- 
ing chart, is the function of Custom- 
er Relations. This is handled (al- 
though Cordiner calls customer rela- 
tions the concern of all G-E person- 
nel) under seven commercial v-ps 
serving regions from New York City, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas and San Francisco. 

In their areas, the commercial v-ps 
“provide customer relations service, 
advice and counsel to the Vice-Presi- 
dent-Marketing, as directed to group 
executives (the “big five’) and as 
requested by operating divisions.” 

They also work with prospects, 
trade associations and others ; conduct 
sales-eficiency audits; co-ordinate 
sales; help to interpret policies and to 
exchange information between divi- 
sions in their areas; preside over dis- 


trict marketing councils and, as 
Busey’s deputies, are the “‘voice of 
management.” 

Two G-E divisions are concerned 
with physical distribution; G-E Sup- 
ply Co. (Charles R. Pritchard, presi- 
dent), which wholesales scores of 
thousands of the company’s estimated 
total of 200,000 products; and G-E 
Appliance Co., of which P. A. Tilley 
is president. 

Prior to the present setup all Mar- 
keting broke down into 10 major 
functions. The new chart reduces the 
10 to five. But it also adds one func- 
tion to Marketing and makes one sub- 
function major. Here are the present 
seven: 

1. Marketing Research 
largely unchanged ; 

2. Product Planning and Pricing 
for Profit of the former chart are 
combined into Product Planning; 

3. Product Scheduling, Inventory 
Control, and Marketing Services to- 
gether become Marketing Adminis- 
trative Services. (These range from 
sales forecasting, budgets and records 
to warehousing, order service and 
marketing office management. ) 

4. Sales Planning, Sales Adminis- 
tration, and Distribution are brought 
under Sales. This is then divided 
into Sales Management, Sales Plan- 
ning, and Selling. (Sales Manage- 
ment alone embraces sales analysis 
and control ; training ; management of 
headquarters and field sales organiza- 
tion; operation and control of dis- 
tribution; carrying out pricing, dis- 
counts, conditions and terms. ) 

5. Added to Marketing in the new 
chart are Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion. (previously, co-ordination of 
product advertising, which originates 
with the various departments, was 
handled by a v-p for public relations 
and advertising, who also directed in- 
stitutional advertising). Among sub- 
functions of this “new” Marketing 
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function are media relations, copy 
research, sales promotion, exhibits 
an displays, and product publicity. 

6. Product Service continues in 
Marketing. It includes service train- 
ins programs; management of service 
organization; warranties and protec- 
tion plans; repair parts inventory 
co trol. 

7. And one “activity” which rated 
only three lines under “sales admin- 
istration” in the former setup, 
emerges as a separate major function: 
Marketing Personnel Development is 
responsible for recruiting, selection, 
training, placement and development 
of sales people. It “inventories” them, 
and works out compensation for 
them. ... 

Decentralization must be guided 
and stimulated—from the top. 

The president, Cordiner says, is 
responsible for the “functional or 
operating. results of others. But he 
should not try to do their jobs, nor 
ven tell them how to do them. 
Instead, he should be a long-range 
thinker, a planner, an organizer and 
a teacher. . . . He progresses primar- 
ily on his ability to supply leadership 
to others.” 

He warns top managers not to 
vield to “the temptation to continue 
to work in the technical fields in 
which they developed interest and 
proficiency ...” 


No "Hurry and Worry" 


And he warns them also against 
“hurry and worry.’ Worry is “a 
form of fear; a realization of inade- 
quacy. This in turn is a by-product 
of lack of time to think through con- 
fidently to sound objectives and a 
good plan. Hurry is a parallel evi- 
dence of misuse of time.” The top 
manager should arrange his work so 
that it can be done primarily during 
ofice hours. This requires “‘conscious 
selection of his tasks and deliberate 
delegation of everything else to 
others.” 

The 17 others in G-E’s top man- 
agement also should delegate more, 
in order to get more time to think 
ani plan and organize. 

Their “committee work” has been 
recuced. As compared with the pre- 
viois +7 “management committees,” 
G-© now has only two working with 
the executive office. One is the Ad- 
visory Committee of the 17, and the 
otrer is the Appropriations Com- 
mictee. 

elegation and _ decentralization, 

ever, don’t relieve the president 
ot “ultimate specific authority and 
ac-ountability” to directors and share- 
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owners for success of the whole enter- 
prise. 

Nor should they cause him to work 
in an ivory-tower vacuum. 

Cordiner finds time to get around. 
In six recent days, for instance, he 
addressed a G-E meeting at Shawnee, 
Pa.; sat in on a semi-annual review 
of the Locomotive and Car Equip- 
ment Department at Erie, Pa.; 
helped to dedicate a new automatic 
blanket and heating pad factory in 
Asheboro, N. C., and a new tube 
works at Anniston, Ala.; attended an 
electric utility’s luncheon in Birming- 
ham; addressed a G-E meeting in 


Atlanta and played some golf 
there with Director Robert W. 
Woodruff. 


He Knows the "Comers" 


And he knows and keeps track of 
people—especially “comers.” 

“A big part of my job,” he tells 
SM, “is to prove opportunity.” 

From a lower drawer of the big 
desk he pulled out a black book. It 
contains “the names and records of 
people who are ready for bigger jobs. 

“Right now, for example, I’m 
weighing candidates for a big job 
which will be open 16 months from 
now when the man who holds it re- 
tires. I’m considering 11 men of vari- 
ous backgrounds for it. 

“Most of these men happen to be 
in their 40’s. ... We believe in bring- 
ing younger people along. We're 
telling capable younger people that 
they don’t have to wait so long for 
advancement. 

“But we're not consecrated to 
Youth-Must-Be-Served. We want to 
give older men bigger chances too. 
For this job, I wouldn’t leave out a 
man in his late 50’s.” 

The decentralization plan might 
be accented on the first two syllables. 
It is constructive and cooperative: 
“We encourage our people in all 
grades of supervision to help their 
people to get ahead. They get credit 
for reporting qualified people.” ... 

In an outfit as big as G-E segments 
which may appear small on the over- 
all chart become rather whopping— 
and complex. Each of the 21 division 
general managers, for example, guides 


_a business averaging $100 million 


sales volume. He must reconcile long- 
and short-range objectives and pro- 
grams, Cordiner points out. He must 
reconcile customer, shareowner, em- 
ploye and public interests; balance 
the activities and progress of differ- 
ent kinds of work, all the way along, 
from engineering to marketing. He 
also “needs to be a thinker and to 
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motivate others to act. 

“And he needs to do all this a little 
better, a little faster and a little more 
imaginatively than his competitors.” 

So, on his level, must the manager 
of each of the 51 departments. 

Twice a year G-E holds a business 
review of each department. The vis- 
itors include usually Cordiner, the 
group executive v-p, the division gen- 
eral manager, and the v-ps for engi- 
neering, manufacturing, marketing, 
employe relations and the comptroller. 
The manager reports past-to-present 
status and predicts where his depart- 
ment will stand a year from now. 

He is judged on volume of busi- 
ness; return on investment : control 
of costs; quality of product (one 
measure of which is number of com- 
plaints). 

“We see them all on parade,” Cor- 
diner says. 

Back home again, he may jot down 
another name or two in the black 
book. ... 

One factor—probably the most im- 
portant—is a manager’s “relations”’ 
job. 


Public Comes First 


As a corporation G-E has long tak- 
en seriously its responsibilities. More 
than a half-century ago its first presi- 
dent, Charles A. Coffin, emphasized: 
“The company should first consider 
the public it serves, second its own 
success.”’ G-E also weighs policies in 
terms of such segments of the public 
as customers, employes, suppliers, sub- 
contractors—and shareowners. Plans 
are made and prices set less by com- 
petitive and other conditions than by 
what “should” be done. 

Cordiner points out that electricity 
is the only thing that costs less today 
than 13 years ago. And he is proud 
of the fact that, whereas the prices 
of all manufactured products in this 
period climbed 114%, G-E’s rose 
only 55%. 

Three years ago Representative 
Emanuel Celler’s “monopoly” investi- 
gating committee called Charles E. 
Wilson on the carpet. (G-E repro- 
duced its president’s testimony and 
exhibits in a brochure, “Big Business 
and Big Progress Go Together.” ) 

Wilson said that “bigness alone 
does not mean ‘monopoly’.” Among 
a lot of examples of small companies 
“which can hold their own with big 
business,” he cited Hormel meats, 
Brockway motor trucks, McGraw 
toasters, General Tire. He gave fig- 
ures to show that “small business 
grows with big business’”—both in 
competition with it and as a supplier 
to it. 
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Big business, however, he added, 
often can better stand the strain of 
giving birth to new products: Be- 
tween 1935 and 1948, G-E took an 
annual net loss on its garbage Dis- 
posall ranging from $9,000 to $424,- 
000. In 1950—19 years after research 
began on this product, 15 years after 
it was first marketed—the company 
hoped to sell 250,000 units, at a 
profit. 

To charges that G-E blocked intro- 
duction of fluorescent lamps, Wilson 
replied that it developed these lamps 
and the machinery for making and 
fixtures for using them; proved them; 


. . . Public relations qualities in 
a salesman should be encouraged, 
for anything which makes a sales- 
man more acceptable to custom- 
ers—and to the public—makes 


him more valuable." 


By Charles B. Roth 


Stimulating Salesmen 
Successfully 


brought the price down to a level 
competitive with incandescent lamps, 
and got a full line on the market— 
all within four years. 

Instead of reaching out to grab 
competitors, Charlie Wilson empha- 
sized that G-E predominantly has 
generated its own growth, through 
research, manufacturing and market- 
ing resourcefulness. 

In fact, the big company has helped 
thousands of others to start and to 
grow: G-E and affiliates then owned 
12,000 U. S. patents. On 3,500 pat- 
ents it had issued licenses to others. 
And it had made available 2,300 
more “for licensing to any applicant 
on a reasonable royalty basis.” 

Ralph Cordiner believes that as 
long as G-E “knows and serves” cus- 
tomers, and anticipates their needs, it 
will make out. 

But anticipates means more than 
how-would-you-like-it surveys. ‘‘Prod- 
uct planning involves more than sug- 
gestions from salesmen or even cus- 
tomers (although we welcome sug- 
gestions). It involves teamwork of 
various groups and functions, includ- 
ing field testing. 

“Actually, our job is to create 
obsolescence—real obsolescence—and 
then to prove its value to customers. 
Always we must fight with proof the 
it’ll-do and it’s-all-right-for-us atti- 
tude. . . . We often spend as much 


time in the field, for example, provi: 
to customers that they should repla 
such things as mechanical controls © 
locomotives and airplanes with elec 
tronic controls, as we spend proving 
them in the laboratories. 

“With industrial customers vw 
work from the ground up. They call 
us in before they start to make im- 
provements in processes and ‘products. 
Often we tailor-make to their specific 
needs. Thus we help them develop 
greater efficiency and better products 
at lower cost. 

“On the other hand, in consumer 
goods—to cut customer costs and our 
own—-we do a mass job. We offer 
the fewest number of models needed 
to serve the great bulk of the market. 
(Recently G-E reduced its flatiron 
line from 26 to three.) We shoot at, 
say, 80% of the potential market, and 
let other manufacturers ‘specialize’ to 
reach the rest.” 


Cut Distribution Costs? 


Thus far G-E has been able to re- 
duce distribution costs, Cordiner says, 
“only as percent of volume.” And 
although simpler lines of widely-sold 
products should help in this, G-E 
always has new babies coming along 
that require special sales attention. 

“Take the electric blanket,” he told 
one group. “Retailers selling bed- 
ding for $7 to $10 are a little doubt- 
ful about getting $39.50 for an 
electric blanket. We have specialized 
in manufacturing facilities for this 
product. Why introduce a bottleneck 
at the selling level? When the 
product has won complete acceptance, 
it can then be turned over to the 
general salesman. 

“This plan may cost more at 
start, but less in the long run.” 

Could advertising costs be re- 
duced we asked him? Doesn’t the 
long loyalty of millions permit less 
advertising today? 

Ralph Cordiner is pleased that so 
many—in so many different ways— 
“put their confidence in G-E.” But 
the new babies keep coming, and they 
require special promotional care. Im- 
provements continually are being 
made in the established products . . . 
and G-E must make capital of them. 
Many families who know some G-E 
products need a broader education. 

Always the “market” changes. 
Every year, millions come of axe; 
millions marry; millions more buy 
homes. 

And always the House of Mazic 
has new things to offer. 

Making the most of all this ta-es 
a lot of creative Management—and 
creative Marketing. 
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Industrial Advertising Investments 


Ey 489 Concerns 


Sow you can compare your busi- 
ness paper investment against com- 
petitors. Associated Business Publica- 
tions, N. Y., has querried, for the 
first time, 489 companies that spent 
$50,000 or more in business papers 
during 1951—and discovered that to- 
gether they invested a total of $74,- 
061,817, or 28.3% of the estimated 
total investment in business papers 
last year. 

A breakdown of the report shows: 

...+ companies spent $1 million 
or more; 

... 5) spent $750,000 to $1 million; 

.. 8 spent $500,000 to $750,000; 

.. 28 spent $300,000 to $500,000 ; 

.217 spent $100,000 to $300,- 
(Hi). 

...227 spent $50,000 to $100,000. 

The top two: General Electric Co. 
($1,600,000) ; Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. ($1,540,500). Note that West- 
inghouse is now a stone’s throw from 
G-E budgetwise. Whose advertising 
is the more effective ? Last year West- 
inghouse, in products and _ services 
sold, logged $1,240,801,000; G-E’s 
total was $2,319,347,000. 
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Competitive Budgeting? 


‘The profile indicates that: 

|. Many direct competitors don’t 
see eye to eye in appropriating busi- 
ness paper budgets. Example: B. F. 
Goodrich advertises itself ““Number 1 
in Rubber, Number 1 in Research” — 
but it’s number 2 in business press 
advertising. Leader is U. S. Rubber 
Co., who last year invested $648,900, 
or $186,000 more than Goodrich. 

2. Many “big” consumer advertis- 
ers with industrial products appar- 
ently are not big business paper adver- 
List se 

A few industrial front-runners 
are conspicuously absent from the list. 
Example: Chase Brass & Copper Co., 


the chart at right, SM has ar- 
bitrarily selected 9 industrial classi- 
ons, ranked companies according 
mount of appropriation. Admit- 
tediy, not all firms selected are direct 
cor petitors. 

uu can have the full report, 
whch lists all 489 companies and 
business paper investments, by 
wr.ting to Associated Business Publi- 
cations, 205 East 42nd St., New 
Yok 17, N. Y. Price: $1. 
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Competitors Disagree on Ad Spending 


Rank among 
489 leading 
business paper 


advertisers, Advertising 


Industry Company 1951 expenditure 
Aluminum = Aluminum Co. of America 7 $791,500 
Reynolds Metals Co. 107 166,000 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 325 79,100 
Copper Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 37 325,000 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 67 220,000 
Ohio Brass Co. 159 136,000 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 311 80,000 
Electrical General Electric Co.* ! 1,600,000 
Equipment Westinghouse Electric Corp.* 2 1,540,500 
Square D Co. 158 136,200 
Allen-Bradley Co. 191 121,000 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 263 99,600 
Bull Dog Electric Products Co. 332 75,400 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 383 65,000 
Fork & Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 100 177,000 
Lift Trucks Hyster Co. 141 144,700 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 217 110,000 
Baker Raulang Co. 245 100,000 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. 473 50,000 
Hardware Simonds Saw & Stee! Co. 119 155,600 
Disston & Sons, Inc. 344 74,100 
Instruments Taylor Instrument Cos. 193 120,000 
Foxboro Co. 264 99,500 
Leads & Northrup Co. 297 85,000 
Oil Sinclair Refining Co. 31 361,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 50 283,000 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 60 250,000 
Gulf Oil Corp. 64 223,600 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 74 203,000 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 79 200,000 
Sun Oil Co. 115 158,300 
Shell Oil Co. 120 155,000 
Standard Oil Co. of California 225 107,000 
Rubber U. S. Rubber Co. 10 648,900 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 19 462,900 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 39 319,700 
Dayton Rubber Co. 198 118,100 
Gates Rubber Co. 199 118,100 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 367 68,200 
Steel U. S. Steel Co. 6 880,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 18 475,500 
Republic Steel Corp. 34 334,600 
Inland Steel Co. 73 207,300 


*includes all divisions 
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For Hurried, Hungry Folks, 
An Industry's on the Run 


There’s as much difference between 
yesterday's gaudy soda parlor and 
today’s sleek fountain-luncheonette as 
there is between cracker barrels and 
automatic venders. Reason: Ameri- 
cans have become hurry-happy. They 
bolt their food. 

October's issue of Fountain & 
Fast Food (circ. 40,000) looks back 
over 50 years of publication, points 
out to counter and fountain restau- 
rant operators that eating habits have 
changed drastically since 1902. 

A half-century ago Americans who 
wanted to “eat out” and have a full- 
fledged meal had to go to a full- 
fledged restaurant. Today one can 
have a plausible, multi-course lunch 
or dinner in a drug store fountain- 
luncheonette, a drive-in, a hotel coffee 
shop, diner, counter restaurant. Here 
the customer has a reasonable assur- 
ance that he'll get quality food, be 
served rapidly — for a_ reasonable 


check. 
From Soda to Chefs 


Says Editor Jim Horan: “As eat- 
ing habits became faster, the counter 
was the logical place for the speed- 
up.” The entire restaurant business, 
fourth largest industry in the world, 
pulls in $10 billion annually; fast- 
food operators take a $5-billion slice 
out of that, according to Charlie Mc- 
Hale, general manager, FSFF. 

Where did the counter come from? 
It’s an offshoot, and a lusty one, from 
the soda water business. In 1902 
there was no food connected with the 
soda parlor. And the soda_ business 
was only a 6-month operation; no- 
body wanted a cold drink in Febru- 
ary. The establishments themselves 
looked like a combination morgue and 
classy funeral parlor. The counter 
was a marble slab; there were ornate 
superstructures, spittoons and jim- 
cracks thrown in. 

By 1903 a few operators served 
coffee, hot soda, bouillon. Here was 
the beginning of food service. Next 
came sandwiches — and competition. 
Result: The operator who thought 
up the most lavish names for fountain 
concoctions beat his competitor. 
Sample: Cherry Sangaree; Current 
Shrub; Russian Tea. 

It took fancy mechanical dispensers 
to dish out such fare; most of the old 
apparatus worked, but not half as 
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hard as the fountain man, who re- 
belled at the very thought of cleaning 
the equipment. 

Many operators had gone into the 
food end by bits and dabs in the early 
20’s. Some began to serve complete 
meals, promptly went broke. Reason: 
poor equipment, low volume, high 
prices. Customers passed up counters 
for the table across the street. 

Nevertheless, by 1929 two-thirds 
of F&SFF readers were serving full 
breakfasts, afternoon tea and dinner. 
Biggest development to bring custom- 
ers around to the “eat out” idea was 
the appearance of compact, functional 
kitchen equipment that would fit into 
a small space, do a big job. By 1930 
mechanical fountains, carbonators, 
cabinets and dispensers were lending 
dignity to the industry, speeding its 
service and growth. So it was in the 
30’s that counter business finally 
evolved into a complete hot-food op- 
eration—from soup to filet mignon. 

By 1940 “fountain service” became 
generic—its meaning was clear to re- 
tailer and customer: a counter serv- 
ice food operation that includes in its 
installation a soda fountain. One 
could get a hamburger “to go” or, if 
he wished, dawdle over a complete 
menu. 


Eating Time: 10 Min. 


When cars became plentiful just 
before World War II, enterprizing 
operators on the West Coast moved 
to city fringes, built drive-in restau- 
rants, where fast-food methods gave 
nomadic citizens a chance to grab a 
bite without leaving the driver’s seat. 
And now there are great fast-food 
chains that depend on high volume 
and quick turnover for profit; the 
customer is in and out in less than 
10 minutes. Even the waitresses, 
dressed in identical uniforms, seem to 
function like wound-up machines. 

In many such chains there is a 
standing rule that must attract a good 
many customers: no tipping. Here 
service is standardized; so is the 
equipment, the decor—and for that 
matter—the food. 

Quick-service has more than dou- 
bled its retail sales volume in the past 
10 years. Consumer advertising is re- 
sponsible for part of the boom: This 
month the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation and Institutional Food Pur- 


FOUNTAIN & 


Golden Anniversary Issue “ 


A LOOK BACK: October issue of Fountain 
& Fast Food carries full story of quick-food 
industry, tracing its growth from the soda- 
water beginning to its lusty proportions to- 
day. Has the industry changed eating habits? 
This is 50th year of publication for F&FF. 


veyors are spending nearly $1 million 
to tell 37 million consumers that 
“October Is Restaurant Month.” 

Trade advertising, too, has helped 
change food habits. F&FF points to 
advertisers who've bought space since 
Vol. 1, No. 1: Horlicks Corp. (malt- 
ed milk) ; Coca-Cola; Welch Grape 
Juice Co.; National Cash Register 
Co., others. And the promotion of 
trade names has accounted for part 
of the consumer success: As far back 
as 1910, says Horan, the “smart” 
fountain boasted a fancy drink dis- 
penser marked by a brand name. Peo- 
ple remembered the name of a good 
drink, asked for it again—by brand 
name. 


How About Tomorrow? 


Appliance manufacturers have had 
a big hand; they’ve engineered efii- 
cient commercial kitchen equipment, 
brought it to the attention of the op- 
erators. Indeed, 75% of F&FF lin- 
age is bought by equipment peop':. 

After 50 years F&FF is optimistic 
about the future. Biggest job ahead 
is to merchandise the industry, keep 
on with physical modernization, keep 
pounding home the “eat and get out” 
idea. H. J. Heinz (‘57 Varieties’, 
quoted in one of the magazine’s lesd 
stories this month, started the trerd 
when he said: “It’s time we took the 
glass off the back bar and put in seil- 
ing power.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Population, sales and income statistics 
serve just one practical 
purpose—to show where sales 
can be made. The man to whom they 
mean most is the sales 
executive. They indicate where 
he can better past per- 
formance, preserve gains already 
made. And he’s the best judge of 
their worth ...since the sales 
he produces are a verdict 
on their accuracy. 
The Survey of Buying Power reaches by 
far the largest sales executive 
audience in the country 

... because SALES MANAGEMENT 
alone is edited for these 

top men—in companies buying 94% 


of all national advertising. 


No book of this type could 

survive the test of their demands year 
after year unless it lived up to 

its tremendous purport. 

The Survey is all by itself... 

at the top of your prospects’ sales 


picture... your sales picture. 


...all by Itself 


The Survey is all by itself 


unmatched in audience, 


years of service, 


ACCEPTANCE 
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Fertilizers and rotation 
Handling and feeding livestock 
Weed and insect pest control 
Livestock and poultry diseases 


Soil conservation 

Care and use of machinery 
Farm legislation, taxation, etc. 
Corn and other field crops 


Country schools, roads, etc. 


Recipes and meal planning 
Canning and freezing food 
Patterns, sewing, fashions 


Health and medicine 
Bringing up the family 
Keeping poultry 

Gardening 

Kitchen and home equipment 
Managing family finances 
Country schools, roads, etc. 


What Interests Mr, Farmer? 


Market prospects in the months ahead 


Advice on current livestock and grain markets 


Repairing and constructing barns, etc. 


What Interests Mrs, Farmer? 


Home improvement, painting, remodeling, etc. 


SOURCE: statistical laboratory, lowa State College 


He was asked: “On which four of these subjects do you most 
frequently want information?” The answers: 


54%, 
53 


58%, 


The Curious Farmer: 


What's He Looking For? 


Twice within the past 4 years the 
publishers of WVallaces’ Farmer and 
Towa Tlomestead asked the statistical 
laboratory of lowa State College to 
analyze information sources which 
representative farmers use to help 
them become better farmers. Current 
findings, presented in “InFARMa- 
tion Please #2,” show that Iowa 
farmers are hungry for information. 

An average of 2.9 papers or maga- 
zines carrying farm information are 
read regularly by the men, while 
women regularly read an average of 
+.) papers or magazines carrying 
farming or homemaking information. 
Farm families own slightly over 2 
radio sets in working condition (with 
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1 in a car, truck or tractor to every 
2 in the home). As of last fall, TV 
had not penetrated deeply into lowa’s 


farms, and only 12% had sets. 


Here, according to the study, are 
prime information sources to which 


farmers turn for guidance: 


Farm papers and magazines 58°/, 


Talking to other farmers 35 


Listening to radio 
Reading newspapers 
Farm Bureau office 


Federal agencies 


30 
26 
18 
10 


A point worth noting: Manuals of 
manufacturers received only a scat- 
tering mention—5%, But housewives. 
too, depend mostly on farm publica 
tions. The distaff data: 


Farm papers and magazines 60°, 
Listening to radio 50 


Reading non-farm magazines 38 
Talking to other homemakers 29 


Reading newspapers 24 
Meetings 14 
Federal agencies 12 


“When you want information on 
ore where do you get it?” 
Response to this question indicates 
that farm publications and_ other 
magazines hold a strong lead among 
farmers over both newspapers and 
radio on all subjects except “advice 
on current livestock and grain mar- 
kets,” where radio is well ahead. And 
newspapers top their rivals in “farm 
legislation, taxation, etc.” and “‘coun- 
try schools, roads, etc.” 

Farm papers and other magazines 
are preferred sources for all types of 
information sought by farm _house- 
wives, according to the study. 

About 60% of Iowa farmers use 
stock feed containing antibiotics, so 
researchers asked them where the: 
first heard of these relatively new 
drugs. “Talking to others,” said 
43%; “reading about them,” said 
35%; “listening to radio,” said 13%. 

Did they read up on antibiotics be- 
fore using them on stock? “Yes’— 
85%. Farm magazines were the 
source for 55% of this information, 
while pamphlets and bulletins pre- 
pared by manufacturers were men- 
tioned by only 5%. 

While ‘“InFARMation Please” 
contains no direct answers to the 
question, “How can I get the farme: 
or his wife to read my advertis 
ment?”, nearly every page offers 
clue, since it is reasonable to assum« 
that the editorial subjects which 
catch their eyes and ears are indica- 


tive of the most popular advertising 
subject matter. The survey proves 
that the farmer wants to be a better 
farmer, the wife a better homemaker. 
What can you, the advertiser, offer 


them ? 


“InFARMation Please” is hand- 
somely spiral-bound, the contents sub- 
divided into 9 sections. It’s priced «t 
$10 a copy (to scare off curiosity 
seekers), but if you have a product 
or service for the farm trade, you cai 
wangle a free copy from the nearest 
office of Wallaces’ Farmer and lous 
Homestead. The main offices: Des 


Moines, Ia. 
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‘“SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘‘ 
“SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!’ 


"SEEYOU ., 
HE POLIS! 


/ A 
Nobody knows for sure how it started—this line about “See you at the Polls!” 
we’re hearing all over these days. 


Best explanation seems to be that it came from that state candidate out 
west. . . . His opponent in a debate got all riled up and challenged him to fight 
it out in the alley. 

But he said—‘‘I’ll settle this the AMERICAN way—lI’ll see you at 
the polls!”’ And the audience picked up the chant. 


Now everybody’s saying it—and on Nov. 4 everybody will be doing it! 


“*SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!’ 


OCTOBER 1, 


FUTURE SALES RATINGS 
as of October 1, 1952 


Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(by industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (***), which 
A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over indicates approximately no change in relation to the 
B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars Rating raised corresponding period of the preceding year.) 

C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars . kkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 

D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars ar ee kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 

E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars kkk =~ —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars xk —Fair Relative Outlook 

G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


predi 


tries 
| "Relative Sales Sales | Relative Sales MEN 
Prospect | Prospect | Size Prospect Prospect veer 
Ratin a | Rating for | Rating | Rating for | Rating for Be yratin 
4th | Next 12 (See 4th Qtr. Next 12 
(See } ol | Mos. (See | Above | (See Above Mos. (See 
Key) Above Key) Key) | Key) Above Key) 


reer | Luggage * 
tttk | [Machine Tools ...... kkk 
ttn Machinery (Agric.) 
took | | Machinery (Ind'l.) 
kkk | Materials Handling 
xk | Meats 
kk 
kkk 
xk 
kkk | Motion Pictures .............. 
tok Ik TMusical Instruments 
wakk | Office Equipment 
kkk | | Oil Burners 
kkk TOIL (Cooking) 
wk | Oil Equipment ............... | 
kkk Packaging & Containers 
tok TPaint 
kkk Paper & Products 
Personal Care 
tot Photographic Supplies 
kkk | {Plastics 
kk | Plumbing & Heating 
kkk KK | www IK | Printing & Publishing Equip. 
tok | ttotetok | Radios 
kkk kkkk =| Railroad Equipment 
kak kk WAR | LRRIWOOES 22... ccc ceccceessn 
kkk kkk | TRefrigerators 
kkk kkk, =| Restaurants & Bars 
toto Ik kkkKK =| Restaurant Equipment ......... 
xk | * | Rubber Products 
kkk kkk | Security Financing 
tot kkkKK | TShipbuilding 
* © | Shoes ..... ae ated 
toto Ion kkk | Silk Textiles 
kkk kkk | Soap... 
kkk xk | Soft Drinks | 
kkk kkk =| Sports & Sporting Goods 
kak tok | TSteel & Iron 
kkk kkk =| Sugar 
* * | TSurgical Equipment 
tk kkk | Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
kkk kkk 
kkkkk kkk kk 
took keke k~-4 & Mouthwashes .... | 
took tok kkk =| Toys & Games 
kkk tok | t Trailers (Auto) 
| Travel & Vacations 
tok tok kkk | Travel Overseas 
kkk kk kkk | Trucks 
took kkkkk =| Utilities (Electric) 
ek bk renee Utilities (Gas) 
kkk toto Utilities(Telegraph) 
toto Ik kkkkk | Utilities (Telephone) 
took took TVacuum Cleaners 
tok kkk | TWashers (Household) 


Advertising 
TAir Conditioning 
Air Transportation 
Aircraft Sales 
TAuto Sales (New) 
TAuto Sales (Used) 
| Auto Tires 
Baking 
TBanks (Revenue) 
TBeer 
[Building (Heavy) 
TBuilding (Residential) 
Candy & Chewing Gum . 
Canned Fruits & oo 
Cereals 
| Chemicals 
T Cigarettes 
Cigars 
TClothing (Men's, 

& Children's) 
TCoal (Anthracite) . 
TCoal (Bituminous) .. 
Coin Machine Sales 
TCommercial Printing 
Cosmetics 
TCotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
7?Department Stores 
Diesel Engines 
Dinnerware 
Drugs & Medicines 
Dry Cleaning 
Education - 
TElectrical Equipment (Heavy). . 
TElectrical Equipment ee 
Exports ; 
Farming 
Flour 
Food Processing 
Furs 
Gasoline & Oil 
|Glass & Materials .. “aee 
Government Procurement 
Groceries 
Hardware 
THotels ; 
THouse Furnishings, Floor 

Coverings, Furniture, etc.. 
THousehold Products (Mise.) 
Imports 
TInstalment Financing 
Insurance 
Jewelry & Watches . 
Laundries. 
TLiquor (Alcoholic) | 


Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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' Fourth Quarter Sales Prediction: 
31 Industries Will Do Better 


Business is optimistic for the fourth quarter, but a little 
more conservative for the full 12 months ahead when it's 


guessed that 21 industries will move up, while 5 others will 


drop back from current levels. How are your prospects? 


The Future Sales Ratings Board 
of Analysts, the 300-man group that 
predicts sales potentials in 107 indus- 
tries exclusively for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, changes its fourth quarter 
ratings for these reasons: 


Ratings Up.. 

Larger government allocations of 
raw materials for civilian goods. 

Recognition of businessmen’s need 
for more sales promotion, 

Strong financial position and con- 
tinued high buying power of indi- 
viduals and businesses. 

More liberal consumer credit terms. 

Continued heavy armament spend- 
ing. 

Revival of textiles.and other soft 
goods. 

Re-sparking of home building. 

Mild, creeping inflation which will 
stimulate forward buying. 


Ratings Down .. 


Fast-rising volume of credit, indi- 


cating more borrowing from the fu- 
ture. 

Possibility of lower plant expendi- 
tures by private industry. 


& 


How to Read the Table 
For a complete perspective 
on each of the 107 industries 
roted, the ''size" rating and the 
ales prospect" rating should 
be studied together. Reason: 
4. change in a low-dollar-vol- 


ume industry is much less signfi- 


o 


nt in dollar sales than a 


oO 


ange in a big-volume indus- 
try. 
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Specific Forecasts: 


raised: 


Ratings 


Air Conditioning: Raised from a 3- 
star to a 4-star rating, reflecting im- 
proved production prospect and favor- 
able sales background in view of hot- 
test summer on record. 


Auto Sales (new): Production re- 
bound from the long steel strike, in- 
creasing availability of raw materials, 
coming new models and strong pro- 
motional plans bring increase of near- 
term rating from 2 stars to 3 stars 
and long-term from 3 stars to 4. 


Auto Sales (used): Increased trade- 
ins resulting from increased buying 
of new cars are expected to advance 
used car sales; near-term rating up 
from | star to 2 stars. 


Auto Tires: Also expected to feel 
the new-car pickup; near-term rating 
up from 2 stars to 3 stars. 


Banks (revenue): Rise expected 
with further liberalization of credit 
terms and more goods to finance; 
near-term rating up from | star to 2. 


Beer: Prospective favorable public 
buying power and gains in beverage 
competitive position bring an advance 
in the near-term beer rating from 3 
stars to + stars and in the long-term 
rating from 2 stars to 3 stars. 


Building (residential): Liberalized 
home-building credit terms, increased 
building supplies, and the pressing 
need of many families for homes 
point to demand rise; near-term and 
long-term rating each up from 3 stars 
to 4 stars. 


Cigarettes: Growing population, 
good promotion, gradual per-capita 
consumption gains point to another 
small increase over previous highs; 
near-term rating up from 3 to 4 stars. 


Clothing: Pickup foreseen, reflect- 


ing previous low buying levels, rising 
replacement needs and high buying 
power. Near-term rating up from 4 
stars to 5. 


Coal: Although current inventories 
are high, prospective production slow- 
downs and strikes will force some 
buying into the longer term; anthra- 
cite up 1 star and bituminous 2 stars, 
with 5-star rating for each in long- 
term. 


Commercial Printing: Improvement 
expected, reflecting increasing need 
for promotion, including direct mail, 
as increased production develops from 
larger raw material supplies. Near- 
term and long-term rating each up 
from 3 stars to 5 stars. 


Cotton Textiles: Recovery expected 
to continue; near-term rating up 
from 4 stars to 5 stars. 


Department Stores: More goods to 
sell, greater promotions, high buying 
power bring near-term rating up from 
3 stars to 4. 


Electrical Equipment (heavy): 
Utilities lead all industries in huge 
new expansion plans; long-term rat- 
ing up from 4 stars to 5. 


Electrical © Equipment (light): 
Industry expected to rebound from 
depressed levels, reflecting more raw 
materials, public replacement needs. 
Near-term rating up from 2 stars to 
3; long-term 3 to 4. 


House Furnishings (floor coverings, 
furniture, etc.): Industry considered 
over its minor depression spell; re- 
covery potential brings near-term rat- 
ing from 3 stars to 5 stars and long- 
term 4 stars to 5. 


Household Products (misc.): Better 
supplies resulting from more raw 
material allocations, and _ replace- 
ment needs bring near-term rating 
up from 3 stars to 5. 


Hoiels: Greater production ahead 
and need for increased travel by 
salesmen bring 1-star rise for both 
near- and long-term ratings. 


Instalment Financing: Easier credit 
terms and increased supplies of goods 
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Eight decades ago 70% of all gainful workers 
in the U. S. A. toiled in agriculture. Today farms 
and factories, put together, account for less 
than 40%. 


Where do the rest serve? Chiefly in distribu- § 
tion, which includes the physical movement of | tob 
products to buyers, and all forms of selling, Bre: 
advertising and sales promotion at the manu- ; 
facturing, wholesale and retail levels, as well as : Li 
the widely varied services related to the main- S try. 
tenance and use of American products. pres: 


With over 60% of our total labor force fall- ; izati 
ing outside of farm and factory employment, up i 
obviously salesmen on the front line of selling } = =tron 
contribute greatly to the productivity, prosperity 
and the world’s highest standard of living en- : M 
joyed by the U. S. A. 7 = 

Es auct 


Without sales a business fails and jobs vanish. 
No matter how good a product may be, it must 
be sold in ‘competition with other goods. A 
salesman sometimes finds his products not truly 
competitive. He then exercises tremendous pres- 
sures on his employer for better products, lower 
prices, or both. Thus, competitive selling greatly 
influences the progress of American prosperity. 


Countries where selling is inefficient, re- 
stricted or eliminated generate far less wealth, 
happiness and security. 


Competition, especially competitive selling, 
is a great American Freedom. Let us preserve it 
to assure Progress For All Our People. 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this. 
magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including 
illustration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant 
city advertisements, employee publications, h organs, 
speeches, or in any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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Rehind the Forecasts 


Peter B. B. Andrews seeks the 
opinions of 300 key men in gov- 
ernment, industry, and the univer- 
sities before predicting the near- 
and long-term sales outlook in 107 
industries. He's been contributing 
economic forecasts to Sales Man- 
1934. Andrews 
joined Hearst Magazines, New 


agement since 
York, as economist in 1945, and 
since 1946 he has been consulting 
economist and research director, 
National Distribution Council of 


the Department of Commerce. 


1941-45 he was industrial 
economic adviser for the mobiliza- 
tion agencies which became the 
War Production Board. 


From 


to buy bring rise in near-term rating 
3 Stars to 4. 


Liquor {alcoholic}: Another indus- 
try expected to rise from highly de- 
pressed levels; long-term tax liberal- 
ization anticipated. Near-term rating 
up from 1 star to 3 stars; long-term 
from 3 stars to 5. 


Metal Containers: Greater avail- 
ability of raw materials for can pro- 
duction ups the near-term rating from 
1 star to 2 and long-term 2 to 4. 


Musical Instruments: Pulling out 
of semi-depressed state, more materi- 
als and buying power bring near- 
term up from 1 star to 2. 


Oil (cooking): Better supplies and 
relatively generous spending of pub- 
lic for foods bring near-term rating 
up from 2 stars to 3. 


Paint: Residential building pickup 
and rehabilitation needs of rising total 
ot used homes causes rise for near- 
term, 3 stars to 4. 

Plastics: Improved raw material 
availability over the long-term and 
increasingly favorable competitive po- 
; bring rating rise for long-term, 
J stars to 4. 


sit 


Printing & Publishing Equipment: 


- sed use of the printed word, 
bet production picture and strides 
In upment improvement up long- 
te! 


ating from 1 star to 4 stars. 


Refrigerators: More raw materials 


anc »ebound from “depression” bring 
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near-term up from 2 stars to 3 and 
long-term 3 to 4. 


Restaurants and Bars: Relaxed 
building controls expected to bring 
more construction needs to meet de- 
mands of rising population; near- 
term rating up 2 stars to +, long-term 


3 to 4. 


Shipbuilding: Naval shipbuilding 
program finally gets well under way; 
long-term rating up from 3 stars to 5. 


Steel and Iron: Rebound from steel 
strike and heavy demands through- 
out the economy bring rating advance 


for near-term, 4 stars to 5. 


Surgical Equipment: Increased 
needs for military and for rising 


population bring near-term rating up | 


4 to 5 stars, long-term 3 to 5. 


Television: Rising replacement 
needs, prospective station increases 
bring higher ratings, near-term 2 to 


3 stars, long-term 4 to 5 stars. 


Toys and Games: Manufacturers 
getting unusually heavy orders, with 
some scarcities threatening; near- 
term rating up 2 stars to 4. 


Trailers (auto): Prospect of more 


raw materials for production brings | 


pickup in near-term rating 1 star to 
2; long-term 2 to 3. 


Vacuum Cleaners: Another indus- 
try rebounding from depression, with 
public underbought; near-term rating 
up from 1 star to 3. 


Washers (household): 
production increases, new and_ re- 
placement needs bring rise in near- 
term rating, 2 stars to 3. 


Prospective 


Specific Forecasts: 


lowered: 


Ratings 


Building (heavy): Indications of a 
slowdown in longer-term plant ex- 
pansion cause reduction in long-term 
rating to 4+ stars. 


Chemicals: Large gains over the 
tremendous, armament-stimulated 
sales record of the past 12 months 
are not foreseen; long-term rating 
lowered to 4 stars. 


Glass and Materials: Plant expan- 
sion slowdowns for long-term indi- 
cated; long-term rating reduced from 
5 stars to 4. 


Machine Tools: Though near-term 
prospect continues at 5 stars, some 
softening is expected for long-term, 
down 1 star to 4. 


Railroads: While an increase in 
traffic is anticipated over the long- 
term, it is expected to be minor; long- 
term down | star to 4. 


ee THE QUAD-CITIES ewe 


17* in EFFECTIVE 
BUYING INCOME 
per CAPITA 


among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan Areas 
eo 


D istributors and merchants 
here are pleased that the 
Quad-City area has moved 3 
steps ahead to I Ith place in 
the effective buying income 
category. This great depth 
of quality among 240,500 
Quad-Citians is a_ pretty 
good promise of success for 
the advertiser who has quali- 
ty merchandise to sell and 
does it wisely through the 
use of WHBF-TV now re- 
ceived by over 123,000 TV 
set owners, 

Les Johnson, V.P. and Gen. Mor. 


AM 
TV 
TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND; ILLINOIS 


Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
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Retail Sales Forecast for October, 1952 


Retail sales in October will prob- 
ably total over $13.7 billion, for a 
gain of 4% over last October. This 
makes the seventh consecutive month 
in which a significant gain has been 
recorded over the corresponding 
month of last year. While these gains 
are not large, averaging about 5% 
over the past six months, they clearly 
indicate that retail sales in 1952 will 
top all previous annual dollar vol- 
umes. 

One reason for pessimism in retail- 
ing circles arises from the disappoint- 
ing performance in department store 
sales, which for the year to date has 
fallen 2% below the level of 1951. 
Department store sales reflect very 
little of the high activity in food lines, 
which has been consistently racking 
up gains of 8% to 10% over last 
year, In recent months, however, fur- 
niture and appliances have been com- 
ing up strongly, as is true of the lum- 


ber, building, and hardware group. 
Fall activity in apparel lines is also 
promising, giving rise to the convic- 
tion that 1952, which started off in 
the throes of a retailing recession, 
will end well. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performances for this 
October (as opposed to October of 
1951) are: Arizona, Florida, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, New York, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with city- 
national indexes well above average, 
are: Paducah, Ky., 140.6; Lansing, 
Mich., 120.4; Casper, Wyo., 117.9; 
Elmira, N. Y., 116.9; Wichita, Kan., 
115.9; Newport News, Va., 115.5; 
Tucson, Ariz., 114.8; Corpus Christi, 
Tex., 112.9; Columbia, S. C., 112.2; 
Augusta, Ga., 111.7; Wichita Falls, 
Tex., 111.2; Hartford, Conn., 111.0; 
Norfolk, Va., 110.1; Riverside, Cal., 


110.1; Amarillo, Tex., 110.0; Hemp- 
stead Township, N. Y., 109.8; Lub- 
bock, Tex., 109.7; Portsmouth, Va.. 
109.3; Shreveport, La., 109.2; Fort 
Worth, Tex., 108.6; Hutchinson, 
Kan., 108.3; Bridgeport, Cenn,, 
108.2; Pensacola, Fla., 108.0. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research Depart. 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 

Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1952 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. . . . In Canada the year of com- 
parison is 1941, the most recent year of 
official sales census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1952 
over 1951,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
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Retail sales in October will total $13.7 billion, but when adjusted 
for seasonal influences and price change this volume of sales in 
terms of 1935-39 dollars amounts to $6.8 billion. While the unit 
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volume of sales is still below the peak levels of last year, this 
marks over half a year during which both the unit and dollar volume 
of sales show an increase over the corresponding month of lasi year 
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how business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1952 over 1951” relates the city’s 
char to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 


gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
abov 100 indicate cities where the 
chance is more favorable than that for 


the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 

* 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1951 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 


1939 1951 1951 1952 


UNITED STATES 


366.3 104.0 100.0 13718.00 


Alabama 

& Birmingham ... 294.0 105.2 101.2 35.34 
Gadsden . oe. 499.1 101.6 97.7 5.59 
Mobile ...cee. 405.4 103.4 99.4 11.19 
Mon'jomery ... 351.3 103.1 99.1 9.73 
Arizcna 

we Phoenix ...... 560.6 109.5 105.3 24.05 
wTueson ....0.. 558.3 119.4 1148 11.78 
Arkansas 

Fort Smith ... 402.8 103.7 99.7 5.72 


Little Rock ... 392.1 102.5 98.6 14.39 
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What is 
a Localnews Daily? 


What is home?— what is church? — what is school ? — 
stores?, neighbors?, friends? and all that make family 
life the base of all measurement? 


The localnews daily is the keystone of the everyday life 
of its community. Reporting the social, educational and 
business activities in a way that binds together the inter- 
ests of everyone—for a better understanding—a greater 
fellowship—a mutual appreciation of common prob- 
lems — in short, a better way of life. 


The localnews daily is the pivotal point—the clearing 
house—where friend meets friend—where merchant 
meets customer. It’s the place where everybody meets 
everybody. All in all it’s the grass roots of American 
democracy. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e DETROIT e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH e SYRACUSE 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


family effective buying income in all 
Connecticut’ markets (cities with 


daily newspapers. ) . ot Florida 
ae ie a te S727 % Jacksonville ... 382.5 104.1 100.1 25.36 
Its per family income is $7,319... p e Miami 433.3 106.9 102.8 40.05 


has the highest family income of all 


18 states! 


w& Tampa ....... 393.0 105.6 101.5 16.23 


You can’t afford to miss this market 


with your selling message, and one Georgia 
newspaper alone, The Press, gives tr Atlanta .....- 335.6 1046 100.6 SLi 
_— w% Augusta ...... 450.7 116.2 111.7 10.14 
complete coverage, unequalled by te Columbus ..... 484.0 109.5 105.3 102% 
any combination of incoming papers. we Macon ......- 361.1 104.9 100.9 8.16 
; Savannah ..... 332.4 103.4 99.4 10.27 


You Always Get MORE 
In MIDDLETOWN RETAIL SALES 


S.M. F r ee 
( orecast for October, — Hawaii 
THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS City City Nat’! % Honolulu ..... 349.4 111.5 107.2 25.05 
Index Index Index $ 
ee 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 


» MIDDLETOWN, conn. 
‘ey Pw, 1939 1951 1951 1952 
iAL ROPRODENTATIVE 


thews Special Agency 


eeeeeeee 


California 


jniiaiadian Bakersfield .... 362.9 95.9 92.2 11.36 
Berkeley ...... 283.7 102.9 98.9 8.71 — 
we Fresno ....... 499.2 110.6 1008 23.86 Illinois - ; 
Long Beach ... 396.9 106.8 98.6 30.52 phew sg +++ 287.0 105.2 101.2 5.08 
> erdag we Los Angeles ... 321.9 104.3 100.3 225.72 — ; 
the average te Oakland ...... 327.6 107.8 103.7 53.11 ee «3 a a sO 
Greenwich Pasadena ..... 358.2 100.2 96.3 17.73 ee veens — eS Ss 
UTE we Riverside ..... 465.4 114.5 110.1 226 eens —_——— oe he 
f ily h Sacramento ... 315.5 1021 96.2 2237 wWDecatur ...... 296.3 1063 1022 8&9 
amuy mas # San Bernardino. 435.1 109.5 105.3 10.53 East St. Louis.. 319.0 1011 97.2 = 7. 
% San Diego .... 467.4 109.5 105.3 40.01 % Moline-Rock Island- 
CAN #& San Francisco . 288.5 106.4 102.3 99.16 E, Moline ... 326.0 105.7 101.6 10.82 
oO de San Jose ..... 370.9 107.6 103.5 15.32 Peoria ...+.+, 262.9 99.7 95.9 1438 
Santa Barbara.. 322.9 101.6 97.7 6.77  WRockford ..... 346.1 1049 100.9 13.6) 
MORE % Stockton iin ed 381.0 107.5 103.4 12.65 Springfield ere -< ae *. 99.2 11.21 
Ventura ...... 388.5 100.4 96.5 3.81 ° 
Indi 
Y Colorado nd meaning 
- Evansville ..... 325.9 99.1 95.3 13.20 
Colorado Springs 363.8 103.1 99.1 6.84 Fort Wayne 331.4 103.3 99.3 16.67 
; we Denver ....... 328.5 104.6 100.6 52.39 ite ce en 366.5 1037 99.7 14.2 
than has the average Pueblo «...00- 311.8 101.4 97.5 6.36 Indianapolis ... 332.6 102.8 98.9 56.17 
U.S. family. Greenwich. ecg aM MAE es 
Conn., a premium mar- Cc Heat Terre Haute ... 299.0 989 95.1 9.03 
onnecticu 
ret, Ci hed at 
ket, can be reached : | w Bridvenort .... 334.4 1125 108.2 22.04 
little cost through de Hartford ..... 323.4 115.4 111.0 31.47 — 
én New Haven .... 271.4 103.3 99.3 21.22 
called “the best subur- %& Stamford ..... 374.6 107.8 103.7 9.14 for full 


ban daily newspaper in w Waterbury .... 325.1 106.6 1025 12.71 
dmerica” ... and the 
only newspaper which 
effectively covers the 
market. Bogner and 
Martin, national repre- 
sentatives. 


population, sales 


Delaware 
Wilmington ... 357.4 103.6 99.6 20.80 


District of Columbia 


Buyin 
% Washington ’.... 360.3 105.9 101.8 129.98 ying Power 
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City 
Markets Are People | City City Nat'l 3 
* Index Index Index $ % 
With Money To Buy ° 1952 1952 1952 (tlillion) 
. z ’ vs. vs. VS. October is 
And Middletown ranks 5th in per 1939 1951 1951 1952 


eat 


\ 
Bi ine An. 


15% higher than the state average % Orlando ...... 394.1 110.1 105.9 9.3) i 
and remember Cr cticut % Pensacola ..... 385.1 112.3 108.0 5.83 
a = se (? + + x St. Petersburg . 396.9 108.0 1038 ls 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 323.6 101.3 97.4 9.58 
Davenport .-- 289.6 101.5 97.6 8.89 
Des Moines ... 297.7 103.4 99.4 21.94 
Sioux City .... 269.9 95.7 92.0 9.50 
Waterloo ... 290.9 100.8 96.9 7.39 
Kansas 
% Hutchinson 393.8 112.6 108.3 5.71 
% Kansas City 352.9 105.2 101.2 11.08 
Topeka ....... 311.7 1036 99.6 8.82 
% Wichita ...... 486.6 120.5 115.9 23.21 
Kentucky 
% Lexington ..... 305.1 104.1 100.1 9.03 
% Louisville 360.4 106.6 102.5 42.27 
% Paducah ...... 497.0 146.2 140.6 6.71 


| The “Best Families” 
In Maine... 


. to reach with your sales mes- 
Residents of the Biddeford- 
Saco area, living, working and 


hoy 


Sa Qe 
shopping’in Maine’s most produc- 
tive industrial county.* 

High wages from its many busy 
factories keep Biddeford-Saco’s 
economy in high-gear at all times 
—are quickly converted into every- 
day necessities and the many com- 
forts that these families enjoy. 

A $0,220,000 market offering a 
quick return for your advertising 
in The Biddeford Journal, the 
market’s only daily, read in 94% 
of Biddeford-Saco homes. 


*More ‘Value Added by Manufacture’’ than any 
other Maine county. 1952 Survey of Buying Power. 
THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Cs 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. Vs. vs. October 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge ... 475.1 104.4 100.4 11.83 
% New Orleans ... 382.6 107.2 103.1 53.83 
% Shreveport . 413.1 113.6 109.2 17.39 
Maine 
x%& Bangor ....... 263.7 108.3 104.1 4.80 
Lewiston-Auburn 233.8 96.3 92.6 5.33 
% Portland ...... 227.7 104.4 100.4 9.36 
Maryland 
% Baltimore ..... 305.1 104.7 100.7 103.90 
*& Cumberland . 258.9 104.1 100.1 4.97 
Massachusetts 
er 230.1 98.2 94.4 101.10 
Fall River . 246.3 91 91.4 8.94 
Holyoke ...... 282.7 99.4 95.6 5.54 
Lawrence ..... 256.1 100.7 96.8 8.22 
PS err 319.1 101.3 97.4 8.84 
errr 254.8 95.9 92.2 9.48 
New Bedford .. 248.6 948 91.2 9.10 
% Pittsfield ..... 309.2 107.7 103.6 6.74 
a ere 307.9 98.1 94.3 5.45 
¥% Springfield . 245.0 105.2 101.2 18.40 
we Worcester ..... 293.4 110.6 106.3 24.38 
Michigan 
*% Battle Creek 386.3 106.8 102.7 8.46 
x Bay City ..... 388.1 104.2 100.2 7.53 
ee 362.9 96.7 93.0 216.37 
er ee 349.9 1016 97.7 22.50 
Grand Rapids .. 335.9 99.1 95.3 24.32 
%& Jackson ...... 339.0 106.1 102.0 8.51 
Kalamazoo 334.7 103.4 99.4 10.81 


PADUCAHW’S 
Ridin’ 
High! 


Nation's No. 1 High Spot City. 


$500 million atomic energy plant 
going up—plus world's largest 
electric power pool. 


Nation's greatest gain in bank 
clearings during 1951. 


Good time to advertise in— 


Vee Paducah Sun Democrat 

26,695 Paducah, Ky. R.O.P. 

ABC Color 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


A Pace-Setting Market With 
Single Newspaper Coverage 


The Pittsfield Metropolitan Area 
rates your attention. Per family 
and per capita retail sales well 
above the national average set 
records like these: 


e Ist in Per Family Retail 
Sales in Massachusetts 

¢ Ist in Per Capita Retail 
Sales in Massachusetts 


leading all metropolitan areas in 
the state in per family retail, food, 
and automotive sales ... truly a 
terrific market served by one news- 
paper. 


. . The Berkshire Eagle . . 
e 100% coverage of the 
city zone 


¢ 70% coverage of the 
metropolitan area 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Set Your Sights 
For Salem! 


Retail sales in Salem are 
$69,033,000 
A real sales target all by itself! 


BUT 


that’s not the whole story. The ad- 
joining communities that make-up the 


Salem City Zone boost retail sales to 


a grand total of $157,941 ,000. 

You can score a direct hit with The 
Salem Evening News . the only 
daily newspaper that covers this con- 


centrated market. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


OCTOBER 1, 
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Our Slip is Showing! 


Our Sales Slip that is... and 


we're mighty proud of it . 
$29,102,000 Retail Sales 


representing the combined shop- 
ping expenditures of the city of 
Little Falls and the surround- 
ing areas. 

The Little Falls Times is your 
ticket of admission to this big 
show. 

It is both newspaper and buy- 
ing-guide . . . read in 74% of 
the homes in the entire market 
area... creates product de- 
mand and shapes buying habits 
— effectively and economically 
opens the door of this rich retail 
market. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented Nationally by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


‘ 
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| RETAIL SALES 

(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 

City 

City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 


$ 


1952 1952 1952 (Million) 


vs. vs. vs. Oc 


tober 


| 1939 1951 1951 1952 


Michigan (cont.) 


%& Lansing ...... 436.9 125.2 120.4 

| je Muskegon ..... 343.3 110.3 106.1 

| we Pontiac ...... 264.5 106.5 102.4 
| Royal Oak- 

| Ferndale .... 500.5 102.1 98.2 

OS eee 349.3 98.8 95.0 


estimated 


ber, 1951... 


ing to Sales Management’s forecast. No other 


The Herald-News .. . 


all Bergen and Passaic County newspapers . . . offers 


$500,000 MORE 
THIS MONTH 


Passaic-Clifton’s retail volume this month is 


to be $500,000 greater than Octo- 


an increase of 3.9% .. . accord- 


North Jersey Highspot City tops this percent- 


age increase this month. 


with the largest circulation of 


national advertisers a greater opportunity for in- 


creased sales than any other North Jersey newspaper. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mer. 
45 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y.—Columbus 5-5528 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 
Minnesota 
a a 254.1 
Minneapolis ... 279.7 
Wh, Pe ow sawas 238.4 
Mississippi 
%& Jackson ...... 422.6 
Missouri 
%& Kansas City ... 362.7 
St. Joseph .... 265.4 
Oe. SE. 6055 287.3 
Springfield .... 358.4 
Montana 
% Billings ...... 359.9 
BEE kedicsiien 206.7 
% Great Falls .... 310.9 
Nebraska 
re 310.6 
eee 339.9 
Nevada 
ME -<dwtaewed 318.5 


a eee 269.2 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 273.0 


Camden ...... 309.5 
Elizabeth ..... 273.4 
Jersey City- 

Hoboken .... 251.4 
Newark ....... 265.0 
Passaic-Clifton . 350.0 
Paterson ...... 268.9 

a ae 282.6 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque .. 725.4 


New York 

4 ee 303.1 
% Binghamton ... 298.4 
% Buffalo ....... 312.7 
i. ee 351.9 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


99.0 
102.4 
100.4 


105.6 


104.7 

97.9 
102.9 
102.9 


108.5 
98.6 
104.8 


103.3 
100.3 


103.4 


103.0 
101.6 


99.5 
103.2 
100.0 


103.6 
102.8 
103.9 

94.4 
104.4 


112.1 


109.7 
107.4 
104.7 
121.6 


City 

Nat’l 
Index 
1952 

vs. 
1951 


101.5 


100.7 
94.1 
98.9 
98.9 


99.3 
96.4 


99.0 


97.7 


107.8 


105.5 
103.3 
100.7 
116.9 
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$ 
(Miliion) 
October 
1952 


10.95 
67.48 
35.81 


6.01 
4.65 
5.69 


10.87 
32.12 


6.53 


8.39 
3.50 


10.92 
13.68 
11.02 


rise 


ate 5 a8 


26.10 § 


59.21 
14.63 
16.59 
16.56 


15.16 


20.58 
11.37 
70.11 

8.48 
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RETAIL SALES 
S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
New York (cont.) 
%& Hempstead 
Township 608.6 114.2 109.8 64.51 
Doe Jamestown 293.6 104.2 100.2 5.52 
by New York 275.7 106.8 102.7 788.64 
Niagara Falls .. 310.1 99.7 95.9 9.86 
% Rochester ..... 260.4 107.0 102.9 39.66 
a” ee 375.7 104.5 100.5 4.02 
% Schenectady ... 300.5 105.7 101.6 12.05 
% Syracuse 277.2 105.0 101.0 26.33 
ME ichowstndid 280.7 99.1 95.3 8.59 
Ge scekens 291.6 101.8 97.9 11.81 
North Carolina 
Asheville . 319.5 103.6 99.6 7.38 
Charlotte 12 Wi S2 19.22 
% Durham . 365.0 106.6 102.5 8.14 
% Greensboro . 538.4 105.6 101.5 13.46 
w Raleigh ....... 427.2 106.1 102.0 9.74 
Salisbury ..... 269.0 98.2 94.4 2.69 
% Wilmington .... 339.4 107.7 103.6 4.48 
*Winston-Salem . 341.6 104.9 100.9 8.95 


Sell The Mirror 
Readers in... 


ALTOONA 


“TEST TOWN" 
Pennsylvania 


. and you've sold this en- 
tire thriving market with a 
yearly retail sales volume ex- 
ceeding $130,000,000. 
Advertising in the Altoona 
Mirror is read daily in 98% of 
all Altoona homes, and 95.4% 
of the homes in the Altoona 
(ABC) City Zone. 

ALTOONA'S ONLY 

EVENING NEWSPAPER 

RICHARD E. BEELER 


Advertising Manager 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


North Dakota 


a ee 292.9 
Ohio 
EE. 6 00ccces 380.7 
re 290.4 
Cincinnati 288.5 
%& Cleveland ..... 337.0 
%& Columbus ..... 292.4 
ee 342.8 
Mansfield ..... 291.2 
%& Springfield 309.1 
a 330.5 
%& Warren ....... 372.2 
Youngstown 300.6 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville 353.4 
% Muskogee ..... 306.9 
¥% Oklahoma City . 337.7 
i en 400.7 
Oregon 
ee 461.7 
% Portland ...... 346.3 
ee 369.8 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown ..... 304.4 
Altoona ...... 252.6 
% Bethlehem 411.9 
ee 336.0 
CE accemncs 371.6 
%& Harrisburg 339.0 
Johnstown 234.2 
Lancaster ..... 331.3 
Norristown 301.3 
OW CRY secces 251.7 
Philadelphia ... 286.3 
% Pittsburgh 351.0 
Reading ...... 264.8 
Scranton ..... 252.2 
% Wilkes-Barre ... 264.8 
WE. Se ecdwwe 246.3 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
Vs. 
1951 


99.2 


104.1 
101.2 
103.4 
105.9 
107.4 
106.7 
100.8 


107.2 
104.6 


105.9 
101.9 


112.2 
106.0 
104.0 
111.6 


101.5 
109.7 
105.2 


100.3 
100.8 
110.2 
110.7 
104.8 
109.0 

98.4 
103.1 
101.5 
103.9 
101.3 
108.1 

95.6 
100.5 
104.0 

95.3 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 
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101.8 

103.3 
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96.9 


103.1 
100.6 


101.8 
98.0 


107.9 
101.9 
100.0 
107.3 


97.6 
105.5 
101.2 


96.4 
96.9 
106.0 
106.4 
100.8 
104.8 
94.6 
99.1 
97.6 
99.9 
97.4 
103.9 
91.9 
96.6 
100.0 
91.6 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1952 


5.36 


37.00 
13.62 
59.54 
126.92 
41.69 
32.70 
5.62 


8.50 
38.97 


7.22 
21.49 


2.58 
3.56 
27.76 
24.32 


7,48 
56.97 
6.73 


13.24 
7.25 
7.99 
7.93 

16.09 
15.29 
7.54 
10.60 
4.58 
2.19 
196.59 
106.08 
13.00 
12.71 
9.85 
6.60 


oo» for full 
population, sales fj 


Buying Power 


DUST NEVER 
SETTLES ON 
POST-ADVERTISED 


BRANDS 


A moving product gathers 
no dust. 


The POST, sales stimulator 
extraordinary, keeps your product 
flowing through retail channels 


The POST and ONLY the POST 
reaches, influences and sells 
Salisbury—Rowan 


A Test will convince you. 


Do it now. 


"1952 BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 
(FOODS) now ready. Write for your 
E copy." 


\ 


“THE SALISBURY POST 


Sai.sbu/y> North Carolina —~ 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


No “8 County 
Greater 
Philadelphia 
Area” Sales 
Promotion Is 
Complete Unless 
You Include The 
Newspaper 
Thoroughly 
Covering The 
Norristown 

Area! 


Gimes Peralde 


Represented Nationally & 
The dulius Mathews lies 5 j 
Agency 6 


. _ RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 
| (S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) (S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 
City City ‘ 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ : 
e 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 1952 1952 1952 (Hillion) @™ 
VS. vs. vs. October vs. vs. vs. October iB 
| Y 1939 1951 1951 1952 1939 1951 1951 i952 | 
South Dakota Virginia 
Ww Aberdeen ..... 437.6 104.8 100.8 3.72 Lynchburg .... 278.5 99.2 95.4 5.32 
Sioux Falls ... 303.8 98.4 94.6 6.35 xe Newport News . 471.0 120.1 115.5 7.96 
% Norfolk ....... 429.6 114.5 110.1 24.49 
%& Portsmouth ... 472.3 113.7 109.3 6.99 
| Tennessee % Richmond ..... 299.0 106.7 102.6 29.00 
Chattanooga ... 313.4 102.3 98.4 15.70 w& Roanoke ...... 369.4 104.1 100.1 11.97 
+ Knoxville ..... 322.2 94.5 90.9 15.21 
Memphis ...... 340.9 96.7 93.0 41.39 
we Nashville ..... 351.7 106.7 1026 25.32 Washington 
%& Seattle ....... 315.8 104.6 100.6 59.00 
%& Spokane ...... 308.2 106.2 102.1 18.12 
Texas Tacoma ....... 313.4 98.5 94.7 15.48 
% Amarillo ...... 544.9 114.4 110.0 12.86 Yakima ....... 327.0 102.3 98.4 6.67 
Austin ....... 381.0 103.1 99.1 13.64 
—— %& Beaumont ..... 443.5 108.9 104.7 12.02 
% Corpus Christi . 593.7 117.4 112.9 16.98 iraini 
RETAIL SALES %& Dallas ........ 427.8 104.9 100.9 66.27 West Virginia 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) aa hs ...... 472.3 104.1 100.1 16.53 %& Charleston ..++ 334.2 109.9 105.7 13.10 
City %& Fort Worth .... 540.7 112.0 108.6 45.04 Rita ... US ES WS 9.05 
: ’ Wheeling ..... 271.7 99.1 95.3 7.77 
City City Nat'l %& Galveston ..... 328.8 104.3 100.3 7.30 
Index Index Index $ % Houston ...... 454.7 111.0 106.7 79.03 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) %& Lubbock ...... 638.1 114.1 109.7 12.06 . . 
Vs. Vs. vs. October San Antonio ... 458.1 103.9 99.9 42.28 Wisconsin 
1939 1951 1951 1952 Waco ........ 486.9 101.4 97.5 10.76 Appleton ..... 323.1 100.9 97.0 4.62 
Rhode Island % Wichita Falls .. 412.9 115.6 111.2 8.67 Green Bay .... 279.3 101.9 98.0 6.2? 
clin. wed ene @ee 31.67 %& Madison ...... 276.1 105.7 101.6 10.96 
Woonsocket ... 266.5 93.6 90.0 4.61 %& Milwaukee .... 315.4 104.9 100.9 81.44 
Utah wk Racine ....... 358.1 105.0 101.0 8.63 
South Carolina we Ogden ........ 366.3 106.5 102.4 6.41 Sheboygan .... 265.0 97.8 94.0 4.32 
%& Charleston .... 365.5 110.9 106.6 9.54 Salt Lake City . 307.5 102.2 98.3 20.88 Superior ...... 259.8 103.4 99.4 3.43 
%& Columbia ..... 435.7 116.7 112.2 12.94 
Greenville ..... 386.8 97.3 93.6 9.05 
%& Spartanburg ... 487.4 105.0 101.0 8.14 Vermont Wyoming 
%& Burlington .... 288.1 106.7 102.6 4.35 we Casper ....... 495.2 122.6 117.9 5.15 
Rutland ...... 251.5 968 93.1 2.59 wk Cheyenne ..... 362.9 106.9 102.8 4.50 


aS 
SA a Ls ale 


RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) (S.M. Forecast for October, 1952) 
City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l 
le Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
people: d teach these 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
Reach an ts! Call at- vs. Vs. vs. October vs. vs. vs. October 
rosperous eS on uct — 1941 1951 1951 1952 1941 1951 1951 1952 
* re) ou 
tention ' RA call for action ; 
send ou his rich indus- CANADA Nova Scotia 
through this d-only local 313.4 105.0 100.0 943.60 Halifax ....... 292.9 101.0 96.2 13.12 
trial area's one-anc- 
‘ly. the — 
daily, Alberta Ontario . 
w& Calgary ....... 479.3 1243 118.3 21.76 Stet ...<. 293.3 106.3 101.2 22.32 
% Edmonton .... 519.8 111.6 106.3 21.78 SS oe 286.0 98.7 94.0 10.01 
wSOCKET %& Oitawa ..... 272.2 108.5 103.3 te 
— ‘ Toronto ...... 307.0 103.0 98.9 107. 
00 British Columbia Windsor ...... 2513 946 901 i1él 
x Vancouver ..... 410.4 109.2 104.0 52.16 
L %& Victoria ...... 404.7 109.2 104.0 13.03 
AL Quebec 
. . 03.70 
Representatives: Gilman, Wicoll & Ruthman Manitoba os sie pp 9s pe en 
aifliated: WHOM, WWON-FM Winnipeg ..... 348.1 107.9 102.8 41.60 
’S PLUS 
RHODE ISLAND'S 
COVERS New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
Saint John .... 231.9 1045 99.5 5.01 %& Regina ....... 380.4 110.8 105.5 12.63 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE SOUTHAM MARKETS 
IN CANADA 


Markets change rapidly these busy days. 


~ Growing communities and expanding industries 
7.71 create new opportunities for advertisers almost 
overnight. An accurate, up-to-the-minute pic- 
adi ture of any market, its present and future 
we plans, is a basic essential for effective merchan- 
1.44 dising. All this is particularly true in Canada. 
i The latest data on Ottawa, Hamilton, Winni- 
-_ peg, Medicine Hat, Calgary, Edmonton and 
— Vancouver is contained in a new portfolio, “The 
_ * Southam Markets in Canada.” If you have not 
4. received your copy write to our U.S. A. repre- 
sentatives, Conklin and Woodward, 22 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., or any of 
f their branches—Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, or to any one of the 
Southam Newspapers listed below. 
ion) 
ober 
wk 
13.12 
= L 
19 41 THE OTTAWA CITIZEN THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 
a THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS 
THE CALGARY HERALD THE EDMONTON JOURNAL 
THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE 
72 THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA 
REACH OVER 1,500,000 CANADIANS EACH PUBLISHING DAY 
12.6 : 
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We have an AAAI client whose 
Assistant General Sales Manager 
in Charge of Marketing is leav- 
ing to seek broader management 
responsibilities. He is presently 
in charge of national retail sales, 
industrial sales, dealer sales, ad- 
vertising, and market research. 
Knows national markets first- 
hand. Background includes ex- 
perience in sales, merchandising, 
and employee relations with top 
national manufacturers who sell 
to department and specialty 
stores. College graduate, forty, 
married, top references. Excel- 
lent man for general administra- 
tion small to medium company 
or sales manager medium to 
large company. 


Poetzinger, Dechert and Kielty 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


salesmen 
unlimited 
agency 


509 fifth avenue 
new york 17 
murray hill 7-7892 


a new agency exclusively for 
qualified sales executives, 
salesmen and sales trainees 


Well-known Distributor and Manufacturer’s 
Representative serving Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri desires to ‘‘fill-in’’ certain lines of 
AIRCRAFT HARDWARE, SPECIALTY 
ITEMS and INSTRUMENTS. Now doing 
multi-million dollar gross with well-estab- 
lished resident representatives contacting air- 
frame manufacturers, contractors, airlines, 
etc. Years of experience and “know-how” 
will provide increased sales for your products. 
BOX 2903 


Sales Executive presently employed by 
family owned corporation seeks change 
to more widely held company offering 
better opportunity for bigger voice in 
company policy. If you are interested, 
a complete educational and business 
resume is available. Write box 2902. 


Sales, Advertising & 
Merchandising Executive 


with 20 years experience. Selling drug-hard- 
ware-department store, automotive and house- 
wares outlets will consider position in sales 
management or advertising. A-! creative copy- 
writer and student of modern sales manage- 
ment. College, 45, healthy hustler. Modest 
salary. Available Sept. 25. Box 2901, Sales 
~ i ppemaaate 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


SALES PROMOTION 


Sales, 36, promotion position with reput- 
able firm. Retail Food experience. Ac- 
tively engaged promotional and organi- 
zational fields past 6 years. Especially 
interested public relations. Married— 
references. Box 2904 Sales Management. 
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Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published — semi- 
monthly on the 1st and 15th except in 
May and November when it is published 
on the 1st, 10th and 20th at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania for October 1, 1952. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, INC., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, Philip Salis- 
bury, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y.; Managing editor, A. R. Hahn, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Business manager, Raymond Bill, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unin- 
corporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 
Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman Bill, Ran- 


dolph Brown and Philip Salisbury, all at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show 
the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secv- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly news- 
papers only.) 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
11 day of September, 1952. 

[SEAL] Helen M. Verlin 

(My commission expires March 30, 
1954.) 


Canco Gets New P-R Man 


American Can Co., N. Y., has a 
public relations man by the name of 
Canco Charlie. He has electronic in- 
nards, travels around in a 38-ft. 
trailer-truck fitted with a special 
ramp so that he can pull his 1,000 
lbs. on and off without difficulty or 
embarrassment. His proportions are 
the same as those of a standard metal 
food can: height, 7 ft.; chest, 9 ft.; 
hips, 9 ft. 

He is radio controlled, able to talk 
(about Canco), walk, wink, shake 
hands, kiss babies. Charlie is out 
West now making personal appear- 
ances before school, civic and service 
groups, hopes to say hello to house- 
wives, too. If his western tour is 


successful, Canco may change his wit- 
ing so that he can make canned 
speeches on foreign policy, run him 
for president. 
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Batten, 
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ing Council .......- cocces cccoe 129 
Mayflower Transit Company ...... - 45 
ag ee ’Y Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 
Air Express Division Railway Express .... 64B 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 


Adverti 


Force TIMES wc cccccccevecsccsscese 16 
yo y Clinton D. Carr & Co. 
Altconc Mirror ...-..-++++- ecceccces coe 139 
American Legion Magazine .......... oo 
Agency: St. George & Keyes, Inc. 
ro Couper erenekeson tues peace Ce 
“oon : Alex T. Franz, Advertising 
P Army Times ...cececcesscecccsscevens 16 
: Agency: Clinton D, Carr & Company 
Atlantic City Press & Union ............ 88 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Aviation Age ...-seecescecccccecceecs 23 
Agency: Hazard Advertising 
Aviation Week ...-cccsecccccccccccecs 6-7 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 
Bayonne Times ...... eccccceces coos 116 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn ...... 96B 
Better Homes and Gardens ............ 36-37 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 
Sddoferd Jearadl ..cccccccccccccseccce 137 
Booth Michigan Newspapers, Inc. ...... 105 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 
Buffalo Evening News .........eeeeee0. 98 
Agency: The Moss Chase Company 
Burgoyne Grocery and Drug Index ...... 42 
Agency: Venable Brown Co., Inc. 
The Burkhardt Company ..... ionghinesion 65 


Agency: Clark & Rickerd, Inc 


Bushnell Optical Corporation of America... 65 
Agency: Van Der Boom Hunt McNaughton, Inc. 


The Canton Repository ........... sccee Se 
Agency: H. M. Klingensmith Co., Inc 

Capital Air Lines ......... eeewesees soe (88 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 

Capper Harman Slocum ..... pea ei . . 108-109 
Agency: The Buchen Company 

Wee NN EE. a cacesciaeseanes ove 118 
Agency: The Caples “Company 

Chicago Daily News ........ceeeeeees - 107 


Agency: Patton, Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 
Chicago Thrift Etching Corporation ..... 17 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune ....... cece 4th Cov. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, inc. 
Cincinnati Times Star ............ cooctarta 
Agency: The Chester C, Moreland Company 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .. 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, ‘Inc. 
Country Gentleman ............. cm. we 
Agency: Lamb & Keen, Inc. 


MN ices wee eda one: oe 
Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 

Davenport Times Democrat ........ 50 
Agency L. R. Ramsey Advertising Agency 


ieee a: Dowling, Adams, Inc. 


a eee hake 87 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Co. 

Domestic Engineering ........ Sareees 46-47 
Agency: Simmonds & Simmonds — 

Evans Case Company .............0000- 68 
Agency: McNeill & "hills 

Form Journal ........... itaeeeee - 644 
Agen Lewis & Gilman, inc. 

wet 1 hree Markets Group, Inc. ...... .112B 
gency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Florid Ceaseniaiaies i naleceiarenigns dees 2nd Cov 
Agency: Newman, Lynde & Associates 

Flying Yiger Lines aan teosasee ae 
Age Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc. 

Founts'r, & Fast RN is. este gle alpen lactacin is. 82 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Pee, CD 6 56.40sin2tesenescweets 66 
Agency: Peck Advertising Agency 
ee ee eee oe 


Agency: H. M. Gross Agency 


James Gray Ime. ..ccccccccccccccccces 2 
Agency: Hickey, Murphy, St. George, Inc 

Greensboro News Record .........-.+++- 121 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Greenwich Time ......... Saeereewacee 
Agency: Moore & Beckham, Inc. 

Guidere Groves ccccccccvccccccccccess 123 
Agency: Advertising Trade Service, Inc. 

Haire Publishing Co. .............. coee 114 
Agency: Ben Sackheim, Inc. 

Vic Herman Studios ...... slee eae a etieme 116 

The Schuyler Hopper Company ......... 35 

Houston Chronicle .............- ~ 80 
Agency: Ritchie ‘Advertising Agency 

Industrial Equipment News .........-.++. 3 
Agency: Laughlin-Wilson-Baxter & Persons 

Industry & Power ......eeeeeeeecceeee « tae 
Agency: Paxon Advertising, Inc. 

Industrial Maintenance ............++. « Var 
Agency: Walter S. Chittick Company 

Jewel of the Desert Ranch ........... ~ = 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 

Ladies Home Journal ...........-- « Wa 
Agency: Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, "Inc. 

Little Falls Times ...... Sacco alii aan. 

Louisville Courier Journal & Times ...... 70 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey, Advertising 

Julius Mathews Special Agency ........ 135 

McCall Corporation ...........- beneene 1 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh 

McClatchy Newspapers .......-.-+e++05 79 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson & Co. 

Mechanization Inc. ......--.--eeeeeees 3 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Middletown Press ........+.-- —Saa 

Milprin€é ...ccccccccccccee ossee VON 
Agency: Baker, Johnson & Dickinson 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune ..........- 114 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

Modern Machine Shop .........eeeeee0% 39 
Agency: The S. C. Baer Company 

Movie Advertising Bureau ...........-. » OF 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 

National Broadcasting Company Film 
PrOGTOSS 2. ccccccccccccccccccogces 100-101 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson 

National Broadcasitng Company waned 
DE  wtcectewmaabines AG ws eo sano es 18-19 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson 

National Car Rental System inc. ........ 78 


Agency: Ridgway Company 
National Geographic Magazine ......... 52 
Agency: Vansant, Dugdale & Co. 


National Van Lines, Inc. ........0+-+00- 10 
Agency: Kane Advertising 

Mavy TIMOS .ccccccccccccccccccccccces 16 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 

Neon Products .... ee ere 89 
Agency: Byer & Bowman 

Neuhoff Packing Company ........... a ae 

Newark Evening News ........-ees000. 8 

New York Times ..........-.- Heteeeewe - 


Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
Norristown Times Herald .............. 139 


Omaha World Herald .........-..+-+:+- 117 
Agency: Allen & Reynolds Advertising 

Orlando Daily Newspapers ............ 116 
Agency: Robert Hammond Associates 

Oravisual Co. ..cccccccccccccccccvcces 66 

Pachaging Paredes «occ ccccccsecvecsees 71 
Agency: The Vanden Company. 

Paducah Sun Democrat ..........-.-- . Var 

Passaic Herald News ....... a eaee oo Van 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ........... 20 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

Pilsbury Publishing Company ........... 99 

Pinnacle Orchards ...cccccecvcccccvccce 86 
Agency: Carvel Nelson & Powell 

Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle ...... 137 

oe ree eee - 63 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Irc. 

Pregress Gor FUGRW .oo.0.0:00 weve ccceesios 132 

Redbock Magazine ..... : sanguinarine qerpuewile 83 
Agency: Ellington & Co., Inc 

Remington Rand Inc. ...cccccccccccccee 93 
Agency: Leeford Advertising 

Reynolds Metals Co. ..........-.4.. 3rd Cov. 
Agency: Buchanan & Co., Inc. 

Richmond Independent .............++-. 10 
Agency: Bruce Eldrige Advertising 

Saturday Evening Post ..........-.++. 90-91 
Agency: Batten Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

St. Lents Past Glaeete ...ccccccccces x 5 
Agency: Gardner Advertising 

Dee. De Bo oah 000s scstseceeces - 
Agency: Ephraim Holmgren Advertising 

Salem Evening News .........2e+eeee0. 137 

Sales Training Corporation ............. 71 

SONGbery POSE .cccccccccccecvcccveoes 139 
Agency: The J. Carson Brantley Advertising 

Agency 

San Diego Union ........ i aeraaaahea aa 115 
Agency: Barnes Chase Co. 

The Southam Company Ltd. ........... 141 

a) ee 120 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

State Teachers Magazines Inc. ......... « 
Agency: M. Glen Miller Advertising 

I, heer cca scossecnaens ose SUR 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

Succosstel Farming ..ccccccccccccccs ; 95 


Agency: L. E. Mc ivena & Co. 
Sweet's Catalog Service .............. 54-55 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Tacoma News Tribune ..... eeu ; 112 
Agency: The Condon Company 

J. WMG THOMNSER 2 ccccccccccccccuse ; 9 

em ee eee eer 53 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


U.S. News & World Report ............ 74-75 
Agency: The Caples Company 


WHBF (Rock Island) .......-.--..--005 133 
Agency: C. T. Hanson 

WGAR (Cleveland) .........--eeeeeees 57 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

WMC (Memphis) ......... = 64 
Agency: Simon & Gwynn Advertising _ 

WNBO (Chicago) ......cccccccccccces - 43 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson 

WOAI (San Antonio) ..... paswe< 14 
Agency: Wyatt Advertising Agency — 

Po A ee eee a oe 


Agency: Evans & Associates, Advertising. 


WE ooo se henseaccn ewes sais 70 
Agency: H. M. Dittman Advertising Inc, 
David White Company ...............- 67 


Agency: Klau Van Pieterson Dunlap Associates 
Winston Salem Journal & Sentine| ...... 122 
Agency: Bennett Advertising Inc. 
Woonsocket Call ... cccccees 840 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


“The Seaateh Fad 


During the recent drought, Ten- 
nessee was mentioned as a “disaster 
area.” Kefauver fans called it sheer 
understatement. 


Also this past summer, caretakers 
at St. Matthew’s Church, Buffalo, 
erected a keep-off-the-grass sign, a la 
Garbo: “Go away. I want to be a 
lawn.” 


Quoteworthy: “Confucious — say 
sales-talk is like wheel. Long spoke 
mean great tire.’ — The 
Drummer. 


Country 


. 

Crystal-gazers want to know if the 
South will boast of its high Ike-cue. 
e 
Nir—“You say your magician 
friend always travels by air?” 
Wir—“Yeah; he’s a flying sor- 

cerer.”’ 
& 

As a source of Vitamin C, there’s 
more to grapefruit than meets the eye. 
a 

It isn’t true that it takes a cotton 
gin to make a dry Martini. 


Wivpsessts: Bad gnus. 


Pussy-footing should be confined to 
cat-walks. 


Women will never have equal 
rights until a man can have a baby. 
“e 

Many a husband is ready to throw 
in the towel and buy his wife an 
electric dishwasher. His towel, that is. 


History: Something that goes in 
one era and out the other. 


A good editorial page is enough to 
drive a man to think. 
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By T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Many an alleged humor-page could 
be titled: “No Laughing Matter.” 
Maybe even this one. (Cries of “No, 
no!’’) 


Funny thing. When a roofer pre- 
sents his bill, he never says: ‘“This 
one is on the house.” 


In behalf of whistle-stops, it may 
be said that Charon was just a boy 
from the Styx. 


Hillbillies, they say, just have 
enough for feud and clothing. 


Could it be that people who see 
flying saucers are in their cups? 


Reading The Optician, organ of 
the British optical profession, Don 
Southgate finds our cousins also go 
for a play-on-words, Witness: “When 
National Health hits U.S.A., they'll 
check opticians’ times, they say. It’s 
obvious that, with Ike in power, 
they'll ask: ‘How many eyes-an- 


hour’ ?” 


Brides say it’s the “initial” ex- 
pense in having their silverware 
monogrammed. 


People who refuse loans qualify as 
“untouchables.” 
- 


Marshall Pickett says a man could 
retire nicely in his old age if he could 
dispose of his experience for what it 
cost him. 

ne 


HCL: Most indigestible ingredient 
of alphabet-soup. 


They say a former president of 
Columbia U. will try for a degree 
from the Electoral College. 


e 
When the bar closes at 2:00 and 
your watch says 2:15, it is later than 
you drink. 


The more Stalin needles him, the 
more Uncle Sam needs a shot-in-the- 
armament. 


Writing about the earthquake in 
California, Jim Collins says there jg 
no great loss without some small gain, 
Los Angeles families suffering from 
“relativity’ found ants and uncles 
and cousins all heading for buses, 
trains, and planes that very same day, 


Jack Bedford of the Commercial 
Bulletin says the Los Angeles gro- 
cery-trade is full of graft... and 
will welcome more. This is the new 
lingo for tie-in selling grafting 
mayonnaise and _ salad-dressing onto 
fresh tomatoes and lettuce, plastic 
corn-holders onto corn-on-the-cob, and 
so on. 


Some convention-inspired advice 
from a Minneapolis agency: “Adver- 
tise, of course, but keep selling, too! 
A nomination alone seldom insures 
an election.” 


MyrtT—“You say she slapped 
your face?” 

Bert—“Yes; she didn’t go for 
that whistle-stop routine.” 


J. C. says you have a greater ap- 
preciation of self-serve when you have 
to ask that blonde for “Grippo” or 
“Never-Slip” or any other stickems 
for holding those dentures tight. 


I did a commemorative booklet for 
a steel company on its 125th anni- 
versary, and look forward to another 
assignment 125 years from now. See 


what they mean by free-lancing ? 
e 
“Anybody can bellyache; but intel- 


ligent criticism originates above the 
waistline.’—Corn on the Cob. 


ao 
Further on in the same little book, 
I read: “A hook-up between the !oud- 


speaker and the lie-detector could 
revolutionize campaign oratory. 


Not all lunatics are behind ars. 


Most of them are behind steering: 
wheels. 
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HOW TO 


serve the MEAT of your MEETING 


Do you want to inject pleasant flavor into business facts so that 
they become personal—appealing—remembered—and action- 


inducing? In that way, the success of your sales or training meetings 
can be insured. 


You can add these values to your meeting—regardless of its size 


or scope—by using the counsel and skilled technical help of men who - 


know, from long and varied experience, how to give double-barreled 
impact to factual information. You can take the guesswork out of 


your meetings. 


It’s easy to get all this help. Just write or call the nearest office and 
say you'd like to discuss it. There is a One-Stop Service to help with 
all, or any part of your meeting plans and the production of all the 


necessary materials. 


7e JAM HANDY 


G, 


Convention Supervision 


One-Stop Service 


DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 LOS AN ELES 2 
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Did your convention delegates 
like the Hotel Sherman? 


Ask the salesmen—question the delegates 
—cross-examine the customers—everyone tells the 
same story: You can’t find a better place for a con- 
vention in Chicago than the Hotel Sherman! 

Why? 
Because of tailored-to-fit meeting and exhibit 
facilities—plenty of them—for small, medium 
and large groups. 
Because of the Sherman’s fabulous food, restau- 
rants, unusual bars—imitated the world over. 
Even the most enthusiastic delegate will find relax- 
ing quiet and comfort in any one of the Sherman’s 
1450 beautifully decorated and furnished rooms 


Your Convention will be a happy success at 


hotel sherman 


RANDOLPH, CLARK AND LASALLE STREETS 
chicago 


Frank W. Bering, Chairman of the Board 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 


West Coast Office: George R. Smith 
210 Post St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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Honeywell Profits from Others’ Mistakes 


When Its Show Goes Out to Sell 


Company reaps a harvest from _ thou- 
sands of prospects who visited Parade 
of Progress. Show was “merchandised” 
to bring in right people and personnel was 
trained to make most of the opportunity. 
By R. H. Jacobs, Market Development 
Manager, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. 


Films Go Beyond Visual Aids 
—They're Meeting Insurance 


They insure against impotency in a pre- 
sentation, distortion or loss of sales pol- 
icy and make sure emphasis is placed on 
the most important aspects of the sales 
story. 

By William Burnham, Vice President, 
Sales, Transfilm, Inc. 


Brown & Bigelow's Circus 
Presents Show-How of Sales 


Bands, banners, posters scream to dra- 
matize correct techniques for building 
sales volume. Meeting points out how 
company plans to top sales record by $4 
billion during a period U. S. production 
outpaces selling. 


Research Turns Meeting 
Into Practical Sales Clinic 


Customers appear on speaker’s platform 
to tell salesmen what’s wrong with their 
techniques. An intensive study of cus- 
tomers backs up the talks. 

By John T. Fosdick, Research Editor. . 


What Every Meeting Planner Should Know 
About Objectives, Audience and Results 


There are five blocks to successful meet- 
ings, four basic considerations in any plan 
and six checks to make before any pro- 
gram is put into operation. 

By Richard Beckhard, Consulting Editor 


Management Course Packed 
With Intensive Meetings 


AMA offers a new course to high-level 
business executives who pay $600 for the 
course and spend a month away from 
their offices. 
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Your Entertainment is Loafing 
Unless You Give It a Real Job to Do 


Put your entertainment to work with 
objectives related to meeting’s purpose. 
By Stanley Melba ............ 


Evaluation of International 
Fair After Five Years 


It Cost the Canadian Government $14 
million to get the International Trade 
Fair going. Character of the fair has 
changed but it is a basically sound busir 
tem Gy. io '&.v.0-w rae = 


Conclave Aimed at Squeezing 
Most Out of Exhibit Dollar 


Exhibitors Advisory Council plans its 
fourth annual Trade Show Clinic in De- 
cember. Exhibits added to meeting for 
is ROE IS os 52s Bee sends meee 


"Selling Our Economic System 
Through Informal Employe Meetings 


Weirton Steel Co. is bringing the hard 
facts of economics to all its employes on 
I I occ so ois ecient Nous 
First Show to Promote Trade Shows 
Sheds New Light for Exhibitors 


Display builder uses 5,000 sq. ft. to show 
exhibitors what goes into creating an ex- 
hibit and how many jobs exhibits can do. 


Impact at 3c Apiece 


Operating Diorama just as effective in 
bringing Alcoa’s product story to archi- 
tects and engineers as it is to general 
Gublic at C0ntG GARE. «2... «60656 cic ens 
Sweetening the Meeting Diet 

Makes Education More Palatable 


People like to be informed about things 
they “want” to know, but not necessarily 
about what they “ought” to know. 

By Robert D. Breth, 
Management Consultant ............... 
10 Essentials Budweiser Learned 

In Staging a Traveling Convention 


Now that its 40-city tour is over, Bud- 
Weiser can outline the fundamentals that 


36 


40 


43 


46 


51 


58 
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make a big show click. The convention 


marked 100 years in business and was the 
kick-off for a new sales goal. 

By James E. Barsi, Sales Manager, 
Brewery Division, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
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Gracious living is reflected in the 
comfort and beauty of the exquisite 
furnishings, modern facilities 
and distinctive hospitality of the Skirvin 

and Skirvin Tower Hotels in 
Oklahoma City. Every convenience and 
expertly trained personnel make 
conventions a happy occasion. Television, 
radio, fingertip music and 
individually controlled year-round 
air conditioning throughout. 


Write for full color brochure. 


DAN W. JAMES, President and General Manager 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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LYON has served conventions and trade shows 
on the West Coast for many years, and is 
frequently named the official hauling contractor. 


A complete service: 
J Receiving and storing displays v Crates carefully preserved 


v Local pickup and delivery vA Repack and ship to next “stand” 


v Uncrating and set up On the spot supervision 
"Let Lyon Guard Your Goods” 


Write for brochure 
VAN & STORAGE CO- 


NVENTION AND 
TRADE SHOW DEPARTMENT 
Richard L. _— ~- - 
i ice: 1950 S. ermont | . ; 
Los er California REpublic 1-313 
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Sells Hard—But Not Its Product 


Most companies go into a trade show to sell their products. Some 
exhibit with an institutional or public relations angle. Here is a 
case where an exhibitor goes into a show to sell hard—not its own 
product, not the products of its customers, but the products of 
outside, independent manufacturers. 

The Anthracite Institute, an organization of coal producers, has 
an extensive exhibit program aimed at the trade and public, and 
does not exhibit coal nor try to sell that one product of its members. 
Instead, it makes a strong presentation in favor of furnaces—coal- 
burning furnaces, of course. The Institute’s exhibits, which appear 
at home shows and trade shows across the nation, have on display 
the latest models of automatic coal furnaces for the home. 

Based on the obvious fact that the more coal furnaces sold, the 
greater the market becomes for hard coal producers, the Institute 
exhibited in 30 shows last year to an estimated 5,750,000 persons. 
Visitors to the booth include architects, builders, heating and plumb- 
ing contractors and consumers. 

The Institute has been an exhibitor since 1936 and its exhibit 
budget has run as high as $150,000 a year. The theme of the current 
exhibit centers around the advantages of coal heating. Modern, 
anthracite automatic-heating equipment, according to the exhibit 
presentation, “provides the cheapest, simplest, most convenient and 
eficient kind of automatic home-heating equipment for today’s 
homes.” 

Animation and cutaway models of furnaces are featured by the 
Institute. The exhibit program is under the direction of M. R. 
Grover, vice-president. The exhibit is manned by Institute field 
representatives who are expert heating engineers qualified to deal 
with trade or consumer visitors. 


New Role for Convention Halls 


With the number of exposition sites large enough for giant indus- 
trial shows limited to few cities, competition for auditoriums may be 
further heightened by retail merchants. 

What may develop into a trend has been started by Spiegel, Inc., 
Chicago furniture retailer. Spiegel rented some 60,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space in the Chicago Convention Building and International 
Amphitheatre to stage a gigantic three-day furniture sale. The sale 
‘vas a joint project of the five Spiegel stores in Chicago. 

Some 50 furniture manufacturers joined Spiegel in the effort to 
vroduce the special sale of appliances, rugs and home furnishings. 
Che national manufacturers supplied promotional material and sent 
representatives to augment the Spiegel sales force. 

One of each item on sale was displayed on the Amphitheatre floor 
with orders shipped from the Spiegel warehouse or the factories. A 
million dollars in merchandise was committed to the sale. 

Spiegel had 100 salesmen on. hand in addition to manufacturer 
representatives. To provide credit accommodations for prospective 
customers, Spiegel set up a branch credit office on the floor. Mer- 
chandise on sale was delivered free within 300 miles of Chicago. 
; The sale was set up quickly in the Amphitheatre with trucks from 
Spiegel’s and manufacturers driving right onto the Amphitheatre 
floor to unload merchandise. 


Louis E. Rudin, retail furniture manager, attributed the success 


of Spiegel’s auditorium-site sale to several factors. 


SAVE ON CIGARS 
famous brands, of course! 


Whether you require cigars for a 
convention or perhaps just to have 
on hand at your office or with your 
| advertising message—whatever your 
| needs, one order or many—large or 
| small—GLOBE will deliver prompt- 
| ly anywhere at Wholesale Prices. 
| 


ortant role of 
d business. 


know, t00 — set lof goo 


The Vice-President of a nationally 
known company recently wrote us 
... “Cigars are always the needed, 
much welcomed OPEN SESAME to 
more sales”... 

VITAL BUSINESS CONTACT POINTS 
where cigars are always a valuable 
assist to better business relations— 
more sales. 


SAVE MONEY -TIME-EFFORT 


The Globe Company is a Cigar 
wholesale organization with the 
facilities and know how — serving 
executives, institutions, commercial 
accounts everywhere. 

To open an account with us, YOU 
NEED NOT WAIT for a special oc- 
casion. Let us show you how. Ask 
for our Wholesale Price List. 


write to Dept. S 


The Gl OBE Company 


Wholesale Tobacconists 
Sales Division 


631 Newark Avenie, Jersey City, 


Industria 
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KNOW THIS MAN? 


Chances are — if you have bought any 
amount of specialized entertainment for 
sales meetings or conventions — you know 
of Mickey Shaw. He is recognized as one 
of the nation’s leading suppliers of enter- 
tainment programs for group meetings. 
Clients like Diamond Match Co. National 
American Wholesale Grocers, General 
Motors Corp., National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association and numerous 
Madison Square Garden functions have 
used the services of Mickey Shaw Theatri- 
cal Bureau with resounding success over a 
period of years. 


Next time you plan a sales meeting or 
convention, doesn’t it make good sense for 
you, too, to “know this man”—the man who 
can relieve you completely from the re- 
sponsibility of programming and planning 
entertainment? Whether it is a small local 
meeting or large national event, your 
knowing Mickey Shaw means obtaining 
fine entertainment in good taste. If your 
company, like so many others, is faced 
with the problem of finding something 
really new and different at your next 
meeting, call on Mickey Shaw ... he’s the 
man to know. 


MICKEY SHAW THEATRICAL BUREAU 


1650 Broadway New York City 19, N. Y. Plaza 7-6338-6389 
Offices in @® CHICAGO e¢ FLORIDA e HOLLYWOOD e LONDON e PARIS 
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1. People are used to coming to the Amphitheatre tor a “good 
how.” They know where it is. 

2. Transportation and parking facilities are excellent. 

3. There are top-notch restaurants on the premises. 

4. Families in need of furniture found the event an enjoyable 

pedition. 

5. The sight of acres of merchandise set up in long aisles is 

matic. 

6. A sale of this size allows the public to compare all kinds of 

-rchandise—from popular-priced lines to high-quality selections that 

» seldom brought into a ‘“‘sale.” 

The three-day sale, according to Mr. Rudin, did as much business 

is ordinarily done in 45 days through the combined efforts of the 
five Chicago stores. 


Who Has the Oldest Fair? 


\ battle of fairs was waged across the “Letters to the Editor” 
columns of The Christian Science Monitor awhile back. Communi- 
ties came to the defense of their fairs’ longevity. After many letters 
—including those that point out fairs date back to Old Testament 
days—The Monitor declared: “The first local fair is said to have 
taken place in New Haven, Conn., in 1644. Two of the oldest state 
fairs occurred in 1841 in New York and New Jersey.” 

Other bits of intelligence gleaned from the cross-fire of corre- 
spondence: Eaton (Ohio) Fair has been held consecutively for 101 
years; Harrison County (Ind.) Fair, 92 consecutive years; and 


Marshfield (Mass.) Fair, 84 straight years. 


CNE Takes Loss on U. S. Money 


Canadian National Exhibition stood the loss of the devalued Amer- 
ican dollar when it held forth recently. CNE accepted U. S. dollars 
from visitors at face value although they are worth 414% less than 
Canadian dollars. 

Tourists were sent to banks with large bills but CNE accepted 
small ones. To maintain good relations with visitors from United 
States, the fair sustained an estimated loss of $5 thousand. 


What You Don't See... 


You don’t see them around anymore, but remember when the 
sign, “What You Don’t See Ask For,” was prominently displayed ? 
The same idea is being applied in the exposition field now. 

National Hotel Exposition, New York City, Nov. 10-14, plans a 
“Buy-Sell Exchange.’ When a visitor fails to find a particular 
product at the show, he registers at the exchange booth. His name, 
address and product desired are listed on the exchange board for 
exhibitors to check regularly. 

Need for this service, according to an announcement, stems from 
the voluminous product categories of interest to hotelmen and the 
inability of exhibitors to display every item they sell. Many products 
have small demand and exhibitors do not display them or list them 
in their show literature. 

(Only flaw in the scheme that might develop (from exhibitors’ 
an’ show management’s points of view) is the non-exhibiting com- 
pay that has a representative at the exchange booth ready to note 

product inquiries. While exhibitors are busy on the floor, this 

‘a-exhibiting company could be closing sales off the floor. Simple 

utions might be to substitute a mimeographed bulletin for distribu- 

m to exhibitors or to have the exchange board in a room with 

Imittance closed to all but exhibitors. 


ROBERT LETWIN 
Editor 


NEW ADDRESS 
SALES MEETINGS editorial and Philadelphia advertising 


offices are now located in larger quarters at 1200 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. (Rittenhouse 6-5420) 
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Sparkle Conventions 
Sales Meetings 


with RCA 
closed-circuit 
television 


You can rent on a day-to-day basis a complete, 
portable, RCA closed-circuit TV System. In 
closed-circuit TV the pictures seen on the view- 
ing monitor are transmitted from the pick-up 
camera to the monitor direct-by-wire instead of 
by broadcast. RCA engineers set up and operate 
the equipment and take care of the details of 
staging your private show. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your conven- 
tion, meeting, exhibit or demonstration more 
appealing...more educational...more interesting. 


A few typical successful applications 


At medical conventions close-up views of surgi- 
cal operations, microscopic studies, etc., have 
been enlarged and projected on receivers instan- 
taneously from surgery to convention groups 
assembled in the hospitals or at distant hotels or 
other meeting places. 


At an annual stockholders meeting, the stock- 
holders were spared the confusion and effort of 
a plant tour. Seated in the plant cafeteria, they 
televiewed every important activity in a sprawled- 
out plant. They saw new products in the labora- 
tory in the development stage—all by RCA 
closed-circuit TV. 


At an automobile manufacturers’ showing to 
dealers it was impossible to bring the new car 
into the hotel meeting room. RCA TV cameras 
located in a near-by garage enabled those present 
at the meeting to teleview the new car. 


In department stores, closed-circuit TV has 
been used for showing merchandise displays to 
people at several parts of the store simultaneously. 


Look into how TV can help you 


Portable, closed-circuit TV is a new medium. 
It is dramatic! It is spectacular! It can be the 
peg around which you can build your most suc- 
cessful convention or meeting. Get the full story 
on how it can be applied to your business. Write 
to: Exhibits and Conventions Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
iT 


Eyes know no barrier of language. In every country and 
every clime, all those who can see may be taught, stimu- 
lated or sold with correctly designed displays. Motion, 
color, simplicity or beauty of design need no translations 
to tell your selling story effectively to the teeming thou- 
sands in our own big cities where every tongue of the 
earth is spoken ... or to the markets of the world. 


Buy Only 
GENUINE JOHN DEERE PARTS 
That’s why you ee ae He 


can sell your aul "SURE-FIRE “SAFESUARDS | 
better anywhere in if J, f | | t B | 4 pon Ya TRACTOR 


the world with a a é | =m mum 


RIGHT... LAST LONGER 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE DISPLAYS 


READ WHAT RIA‘S ‘‘FOREIGN REPORT” SAYS: 


“Point-of-purchase displays offer the biggest sales possi- 
bilities for the company which relies wholly on a foreign 
distributor,” writes The Foreign Report, one of the offi- 
cial publications to Executive Members of the Research 
Institute of America. 


PITTSBURGH 
477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyflower 1-9/ 43 


NEW YORK 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., VAnderbilt 6-262! 


rw St., Chi 8, Ill, TAylor 9-6600 

° 19 astings St., Chicago ylor 

Write or phone today for DETROIT 

810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward /-3557 


free consultation 
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TWA Constellation speed reduces travel time to a 


minimum. 


These important conventions and sales 
New TWA Sky Tourist—coast to coast and overseas— matings are thing etennbet uate: 
along with TWA de luxe Constellation service and luxury world-wide service: 


“Ambassador” flights give delegates wide choice of flights American Hotel Association — St. Louis — October 9-11 
f Daughters of Scotia Grand Lodge Convention—Los Angeles— 
nd fares. Ask also about TWA Family Fares. September 14-18 
The American Chemical Society — Atlantic City — Sept. 14-19 
’ a rmit delegates to go b Bombay International Radio ani Electronics Exhibit — 
TWA’s stopover privileges pe g _— Bombay, india — December 14-19 
The 6th International Congress of Social Work — 
Madras, India — December, 1952 
relax at TWA-served resort areas, at no extra fare. Industrial Packaging and Materials Handling Exposition — 


: Chicago — October 14-16 
TWA’s experienced sales force will aid you in con- Ship convention exhibits, samples and mer- 


: : st : handi TWA Air Freight ict 
tacting members, reserving space, making detailed ar- ‘sorta oneiak Air Freight for efficient, 


one route, return by another, stop off for business, or to 


rangements on convention flights for your convenience. ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... 


For complete data on TWA convention services, call or £ me || 
write your local TWA office. Or write TWA’s Conven- TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.S.4.:- EUROPE: AFRICA -ASIA 


tion Manager, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ANIMATION is used in most of 38 
displays to draw visitors from aisles. 


ICE WATER helps device show 35-degree 


temperature in Los 


Angeles showing. 


LITERATURE TABLE is last stop. Visitors can 
take literature with them or have it sent. 


Honeywell Profits from Others’ Mistakes 


When Its Show Goes Out to Sell 


Company reaps a harvest from thousands of prospects who 
visited Parade of Progress during 24-thousand-mile tour. 
Show was "merchandised" to bring in right people and 
personnel was trained to make most of the opportunity. 


Based on an interview with 


R. H. JACOBS, 


Market Development Manager 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. has long held the belief that 
it, and practically every other com- 
pany who participates in trade exposi- 
tions, has been getting only a fraction 
of the potential returns from such 
showings. 

Honeywell did something about the 
situation, as it concerns its own com- 
pany. It: 

. . « Made an extensive study of 
the mistakes Honeywell and other 
companies made in such trade shows, 
ranging from failure to properly pre- 
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sent merchandise to having tired 
booth attendants loaf as customers 
drift by. 

. . . Made elaborate plans for a 
Parade of Progress, through which 
Honeywell would take an exhibit of 
the controls and other mechanisms it 
manufactures on a tour of the United 
States and Canada, at a cost of 
$233,500.38. 

.. . Put that show on the road— 
24,587 miles of it—getting the equip- 
ment inspected by 35,146 selected po- 
tential customers. 


. . . Learned all over again that it 
is animated displays that reach out 
into the aisle and get the customer 
on your carpet. Out of 38 displays, 
practically all had outstanding action j 
and others had controls such as the 
one in the basement of a toy house, 
that would operate a mechanism on 
the second floor, while lights flashed 
on and off. 

Now that the show has been taken 
out of action, the company is reaping 
the harvest from thousands of pros- 
pects’ names who were questioned at 
the show by attendants about future 
needs for equipment supplied by 
Honeywell. 


Other returns are coming in, such 
as notes from salesmen on orders that 
say: “This is one of the men | met 
at the Parade of Progress.” ‘! here 
are hundreds of letters from contrac 
tors, architects and many other ‘ype 
of builders, seeking additional infor- 
mation on equipment they inspected 
at the show. 

Nothing was left to chance in »lan- 
ning the show, from the precise spot 
where one piece of equipment woul 
stand and how it would be wired, to 
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DISTRICT MANAGERS in charge of shows in their areas with sales promotion men from the DISPLAY CRATES serve as bases 


home office. Salesmen were given special training for the show and girls checked hats and coats. 


the day on which the local superin- 
tendent of schools would be person- 
ally invited to attend the show. 

The project was conceived by John 
E. Haines, Honeywell vice-president, 
and planned by J. S. Locke, sales 
manager, commercial division. Co- 
ordination of activities was the job 
of R. H. (Hank) Jacobs, market de- 


velopment manager, commercial di- 


plication information to all classes of 
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of controls and instrumentation, and 


for traveling show's exhibit panels. 


iat It vision. 
out “We were striving for something 
omer that would be creative of new busi- 
lays, HE ness,” Mr. Jacobs said. “We knew 
ction salesmen spend much of their time 
s the calling on proven customers. We 
oust, had to find a fresh means to reach 
n On @ potential customers. We knew we 
ished m® could help salesmen if we brought 
“a ™ many new prospects to them. — 
aa @ oo pis Pi ny loci gy SALESMEN WERE IMPRESSED with the growing need for personal selling — especially 
ie : through demonstration. They kad to get across basic sales points in five minutes. A sales- 
pros sales shows year af rear. Honey- ’ ad Ms r : aa 
> bi — - ere o— 7 man needs a strong voice and confident manner to get across his message to visitors. 
d at well doesn’t think it knows all there 
ae is to know about putting on trade 
by expositions, but we were astounded 
at the lack of planning that goes into commercial division customers. to tell the story of standardization. 
such Prese.itations at shows.” 3. To indicate the broad scope of 6. To impart all of this customer 
_ that Mistakes ranged from failure of Honeywell activities in research, en- —_ information to the entire Honeywell 
= exhibits to bring the customer in gineering, production and_ sales. organization. 
| here trom the aisle to having uninformed (Many people think of Honeywell 7. To impress salesmen with the 
rac- or tired salesmen in charge of a booth, as a thermostat company. It manu- growing need for personal selling— 
ypes with a dirty carpet on the floor. factures some 8,000 items from auto especially through demonstration. 
tor- ()djectives of the show, as finally pilots to micro switches. ) A comprehensive demonstrating ex- 
ted Bw ed out: 4. To provide impressive proof of hibit was constructed to Honeywell 
|. To introduce a decade of tech- the completeness and complexity of design so that it would provide an 
ial @ nici advancement in the field of the Honeywell line. easily-handled, attractive, permanent 
spot @ automatic controls. 5. To further identify the com- display transportable in a large semi- 
ould To convey new product and ap- pany as the one source for all types trailer. t 


The company given the con- 
(continued on page 73) 


How to Conduct 
A Sales Meeting* 


l. Put your men at ease with friendly 
assurance. Make them feel that the meet- 
ing is a mutual enterprise. They'll re- 
spond with increased sales when they 
leave and your business will profit. 


2. Bring product identification into the 
meeting and build your sales lessons 
practically — around the product you're 
trying to get them to go out and sell. 


3. Get your men to relate their own 
experiences as examples of “can do.” 
Their participation in the meeting will 
engender their own self-confidence and 
put the other men at the meeting at ease. 


4. Carry the meeting through with 
healthy, open discussions. A sales meet- 
ing should be regarded as a mutual effort 
and for a mutual cause. Teamwork, as in 
any business, will make this aim a reality. 
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Films Go Beyond Visual Aids 
—They're Meeting Insurance 


They insure against impotency in a presentation that should 


inspire; they insure against distortion or loss of sales policy; 


and they insure that emphasis is placed correctly on the 


most important aspects of the sales story you want to tell. | 


The word insurance is a comfort- 
ing one that represents many things 
to many people. In the realm of sales 
meetings, it frequently means film, 
for the modern concept of film appli- 
cation in a corporation’s sales picture 
goes far beyond the use of film as a 
mere visual aid. 

Correctly produced with specific 
application, films for sales meetings 
can, of course, be management’s in- 
surance against: 

1. Sales Meeting impotency caused 
by lack of sufficiently interesting pres- 
entation. 

But, more important, film can be in- 
surance against: 

2. Distortion or even loss of sales 
policy, methods and/or accurate cur- 
riculum, between top management’s 
conference table and field representa- 
tives because of inaccurate reporting 
and/or misunderstanding of manage- 
ment’s sales message by those con- 
ducting sales meetings. 

There’s many a slip between the 
top boss and the unit manager when 
regional and district managers re- 
conduct sales meetings on the -way 
down the line. Films give a cohesive 
and binding continuity to top man- 
agement’s sales words and prevent 
important vertical sales meetings from 
turning into the party game where 
words spoken by one person come 
back to him later in reverse. 


Point of No Return 


Sales meetings are frequently a 
point of “no return,” the last contact 
that management has with a com- 
pany’s sales effort before it is carried 
out by field representatives. Mate- 
rial presented at critical sales meet- 


*Tips on how to conduct sales meetings from 
"Man Power Into Sales Power,” a filmstrip 
prepared for district and regional man- 
agers of General Foods Corp. 


ings must do just what it is supposed 
to do: insure a sales profit that justi- 
fies previous expensive engineering, 
production or promotion of a product. 
It is important to a company’s sales 
picture that: 

1. All salesmen uniformly get top 
management’s story exactly as top 
management wants it heard. 

2. All salesmen get a story they 
won't forget. 

It is vital to a company that: 
3. All salesmen get the same story. 


Traceable Sales 


Recently a major home appliance 
manufacturer, Landers, Frary and 
Clark, took such an insurance step. 
The company staged the debut of its 
new “Jet 99” vacuum cleaner at 4 
critical marketing moment and laid 
$1 million on the line for national 
advertising. Kept quietly under wraps 
for weeks, the Jet 99 was released for 
distribution and sales the same day 
that national advertising broke across 
the country. Naturally, Landers, 
Frary and Clark wanted its distribu- 
tors and representatives to get their 
sales story immediately—and straight. 


Although personal sales calls or mass 9 


meetings of distributors were possible, 
it felt there was an easier and safer 
way. It had ready a $5-tho 
slide-film, ‘Joe Makes A Discove 
pointing out salient Jet 99 sales 
tures and dictating company 
policy. Prints were shown to 
meetings throughout the cov: 
within a few days. Over $250 ! 
sand worth of sales were directll 
traceable to the film almost im: 
ately. 

Importance of keeping top mai 
ment’s story straight is again pol 
edly illustrated in the case of 
tional Carbon Div., Union Carbice 
Carbon Corp.’s “Prestone’’ sales 
ture. Sinclair Oil ordered 150 pi 
of a National Carbon-sponsored sli 
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BY WILLIAM BURNHAM 


Vice President, Sales, Transfilm, Inc. 


film outlining Prestone sales features 
to show at Sinclair sales meetings for 
fllin: station operators. Naturally 
National Carbon was delighted to 
provide prints—insurance that its 
story would be told clearly and con- 
cisely to men selling its product at 
sales meetings over which it had no 
control. 

Films assure that top management’s 
story will be kept straight because 
the film medium allows no interpre- 
tation or changing of Management’s 
words. 


Other Values 


But do not forget that film also 
assures that: 

1. A sales message will be told in 
the most concise manner possible. 

2. Emphasis will be placed cor- 
rectly on the most important aspects 
of a sales message. 

3. There will be a greater remem- 
berability of a filmed message due to 
greater concentration of a film audi- 
ence. (Psychologists say that 85% 
of human assimilation is through eye 
and ear. ) 

4. There will be a maximum 
amount of inspiration behind a sales 
message insuring against human fail- 
ure to sufficiently inspire. 

There can be no set rule for what 
kind of film to use at sales meetings. 
Type of film depends on the meet- 
ing’s purpose. Basically, motion pic- 
tures stimulate an audience emotion- 
ally and are best used to present the 
intangible, such as inspiring new sell- 
ing methods. Slide-films and slides, 
on the other hand, are most useful as 
intellect levers, and generally appeal 
almost mechanically to the “ABC” 
logic of the human mind. Product 
information or sales lessons can fre- 
quently be emphasized best this way. 
An additional attraction of slide-films 
is that ‘ilm can be brought to rest at 
any particular frame that warrants 
discus-ion or further explanation. 

Just how a film is to be integrated 
with other meeting material, and for 
what purpose, naturally must be de- 
term: ned first before producing a film 
for i sales meeting. It should go 
Wit'out saying that a film, regarded 
as -1 integral part of a whole meet- 
ine to be tied in with other forms of 
Presentation, will have a greater ef- 
tec than one thrown in as a visual 

or, worse still, as a visual aid to 
more sparkle to the meeting. 

ix critical questions that should 
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be asked before producing a sales 
meeting film are: 

Will the film be produced to: 

1. Explain 

2. Inspire 

3. Stimulate 

Should it be incorporated into a 
meeting to: 

1. Initiate 

2. Summarize 

3. Take the place of a sales meet- 
ing. 

An excellent example of total inte- 
gration of a film with sales meetings 
can be seen by taking a look at Pepsi 
Cola Co.’s program. Pepsi Cola has 
built sales meetings for its driver- 
salesmen around a training film, 
“The Profit Story.” The company 
distributes film to district managers 
and with it a guide for conducting 
meetings based on the film. Addi- 
tionally, salesmen are given a take- 
home booklet which is a short con- 
densation of the film, and a review of 
its major points. 

The Shell Oil Co. has made ex- 
cellent use of a series of sales training 
films used in sales meetings through- 
out the country. Both a first grade 
primer for beginning salesmen and a 
post graduate refresher for experi- 
enced men, each film (there are five 
in the series) is shown twice—at the 
end of a meeting as a summary and 
at the beginning of the next meeting 
as a refresher. 


The Audience 


Shell’s experience graphically points 
out a much overlooked factor in 
movie production. This factor is the 
audience. Too frequently, good films, 
behind which lie weeks of careful 
thought, planning and complicated 
production, flop on their faces be- 
cause they are not designed for the 
audience. In Shell’s case, a great 
deal more time went into determining 
how to handle subject matter that 
would appeal to two different audi- 
ences at once, than ever went into 
actual writing or shooting. A film 
must arouse immediate sympathy in 
an audience to hold its attention. It 
must deal in pictures, as well as in 
sound, in an understandable and an 
interesting language. A recent film 
produced by Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., for dealers and distributors 
recognizes the intelligence of its sales- 
men, gives them good meaty technical 
material to digest, then sell. 

This is an important reason why a 


How Not to Conduct 
A Sales Meeting* 


I. Talk your men to death. They'll find 
that slumberland is a better place to 
be than with you and your critical points. 


3 Give ’em hell. They’ll respond like 
a bunch of waterlogged clams, resent you 
so much that nothing you say will make 
an impression or get across your message. 


3, Brag about your own achievements 
and accomplishments and loose the re- 
spect of your men:as well as waste their 
valuable time at the sales meeting. 


4, Monopolize meeting time with one 
man and forget the rest of the boys. They 
will repay you by wishing they were 
elsewhere while the meeting drones on. 
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company should tailor-make a film 
for its own employes or associates. 
Audiences who attend sales meetings 
to increase truck sales, for example, 
have frequently been known to snore 
their way through highly interesting 
films on selling, mainly because the 
films dealt with such widely divergent 
subjects as vacuum cleaners or 
groceries. 

Audiences have lapsed into irrita- 
tion, because they were talked down 
to, or boredom, because a film’s sub- 


ject matter was too elementary. 

Sometimes films have failed in sales 
meetings because of poor quality pro- 
duction in an attempt to save a few 
pennies for Paul. It turned out that 
Peter was robbed. In other instances 
films have not reached their potential 
value because of failure on both the 
film producer’s and sponsor’s part to 
fully realize the limitations as well as 
the capabilities of the medium. 

Films are expensive and they have 
to do their job correctly to pay for 


he Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


YOUR CONVENTION 
COMES TO HOUSTON 


When—not if—your Convention comes to Houston, enjoy the 


warm hospitality, the unusual convention facilities, the attention to 
every detail that spells the success of the occasion at The Shamrock. 
Everything has«been done to provide for the comfort and con- 


venience of meetings in- spacious surroundings that are completely 


new and modern—to move smoothly and quickly from business 


sessions to formal or informal luncheons and dinners—to permit 
extensive displays in the Hall of Exhibits which is completely air- 


conditioned and especially designed to accommodate conventions 


and trade shows, large or small. 


Your convention arrangements are completely, efficiently and 
pleasantly taken care of under the sign of The Shamrock, your host 


when Houston makes you welcome. And at most reasonable rates. 


For information or assistance in planning your conventions, 


shows and meetings, address T. A. Sieferth, Convention Manager, 
The Shamrock, Houston, Tex., or call by teletype: HO-192. 


ishe Shamrock 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Managing Director 


themselves. Production by reliable 
professionals who are experienced jp 
sales meeting films will guarantee 
that a film will pay for itself. 


Treat Them as Humans 


A point to be remembered is that 
an audience should be made as com. 
fortable as possible while viewing a 
film. Hard chairs, small stuffy rooms 
and distracting noises detract mark. 
edly from a film’s usefulness. An au- 
dience should be treated as human 
beings when the lights go out. They 
should be physically comfortable and 
should view a film that is projected 
by good equipment on a good screen, 
Great strides have been taken in both 
slide-film and 16mm. motion picture] 
projection in the last few years. Mod. 
ern films, correctly projected, present 
a smooth and fast-moving show, just 
as good as those we see in theatres. 

The sales manager who is planning 
to incorporate films into his sale 
meetings should be able to get consid- 
erably more from his film producer 
than just a technically well-produced 
film. The top commercial film pro- 
ducer of today is a sales meeting ex 
pert and has had extensive experience 
in sales problems of many varied com- 
panies. His value to the potential 
film sponsor lies as a planner as well 
as a producer. Frequently, film pro 
ducers design entire sales meeting pro- 
grams, plan brochures and sales litera- 
ture, suggest other material such a 
speeches and entertainment that inte- 
grate with a film. 


More Than Supplier 


The successful producer of today 
is no longer an “audio-visual” sup- 
plier. If he were, he wouldn’t be in 
business. ‘Today he is a businessman 
and a salesman who can contribute 
the most valuable ingredient in all 
commercial film production: irsight 
into a company’s structure and poli- 
cies, the nature and problems of its 
sales attack, and hence, a complete 
grasp of the communications need of 
a company. 

A good producer is not interested 
in turning out formulae films. Visual 
communications problems or necds of 
every company are as different 4 
people’s individuality. What is good 
for a shoe manufacturer is not neces 
sarily good for a lumber supply com 
pany. Good commercial film pre 
ducers are making business films be 
cause they are interested in the suc 
cess of business. They leave no stone 
unturned to produce sales mecting 
films that work—successfully. 
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Brown & Bigelow’s 
Circus Presents 
~ Show-How of Sales 


Bands play and banners scream to dramatize 
correct techniques for building sales vol- 
ume. Meeting points out how company plans 
to top sales record by $4 billion during a 
period U. S. production outpaces selling. 


Creating sales enthusiasm is fine 
but showing salesmen how to create 
greater sales is better, sales executives 
of Brown & Bigelow learned at their 
annual meeting near Hudson, Wis. 

There was hoopla aplenty at the 
meeting, which utilized a circus idea 
based on the theme “the shcw-how 
and the know-how of sales.” 

More than that, there was a re- 
curring theme of demonstrating to 
salesmen that greater sales volume 
is available if correct technique is 
used. 

Approximately 250 district mana- 
gers, field training personnel and 
other sales executives of the world’s 


@ largest remembrance advertising com- 


pany were housed in a circus “big 
top.” 


Calendar Spiel 


Ban's were playing. There were 
circus posters of “the human. pin- 
cushion” and “gorilla boy” and a gi- 
Zantic streamer screamed about “the 
show how for today’s selling.” 
_ Inside the tent, executives care- 
tully put across their ideas on how 
to increase sales. 
In one presentation, John Morris- 
st. Paul, Minn., representing 
cale dar sales, demonstrated how to 
run into a blank wall on sales. Decked 
out like a pitchman, he confronted 
the manager of a store with a spiel 
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on the wonderful line of calendars 
he sells. ‘The proprietor wasn’t in- 
terested. 

L. C. Fish, manager of calendar 
sales, then entered the same theoreti- 
cal store. 

He looked the place over, Mr. 
Fish told the prospect, and realized 
the store manager’s problem was lack 
of traffic. There were ways of cor- 
recting that, Mr. Fish explains. One 
of them was through the use of num- 
bered calendars, passed out to cus- 
tomers, with a drawing later for a 
prize which the store contributes. 

The store can have the drawings 
as frequently as it wishes or as often 
as it feels it can contribute the prizes. 
The calendars keep on going out— 
and, of course, they are purchased 
from Brown & Bigelow. 

“You’ve got to sell an advertising 
idea and sell the prospect potential 
business. You can’t just sell him 
calendars,” Fish told the executives. 

“You've got to make use of visual 
sales aids to contribute to sales. 
You've got to combine the written 
and spoken word to reach the pros- 
pect. If you do, through use of nu- 
merous booklets furnished your sales- 
men, you eliminate the vast bulk of 
the prospect’s objections before they 
ever enter his mind.” 

The sales executives were told that 
the calendar drawing idea can be 
used with any number of other prod- 
ucts, such as numbered pencils and 


key chains. They also, of course, 
are produced by Brown & Bigelow. 

The general theme of the meet- 
ing was established by Charles A. 
Ward, president and general sales 
manager of the company, who reports 
the sales force did an outstanding 
job in the last 12 months by making 
sales of $43,000,000. 

The forthcoming year’s goal of 
$47,000,000 in sales, however, gives 
the sales force a problem to be han- 
dled, Mr. Ward points out. 

Figures available at the meeting 
showed that Brown & Bigelow’s first 
quarter business volume increased 
more than $1,000,000 or nearly 5% 
greater than a year ago. 

Orders accepted to May 1 this 
year for Remembrance Advertising, 
B&B’s registered trade name for its 
advertising specialty line, total $22,- 
756,000, a gain of $1,064,000 over 
the same three months in 1951. 

Orders manufactured and shipped 
during the first quarter of the fiscal 
year were $9,719,443, compared with 
$9,515,880 for the same period last 
year. ‘ 


Tax Burdens 


Mr. Ward told the executives 
that, while the company is maintain- 
ing a healthy growth, earnings are 
being affected adversely by increasing 
federal tax burdens. He pointed out 
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that, although management is trying 
to improve profit margins by econo- 
mies and increased efficiency, the com- 
pany is permitted to retain only 18 
cents of each dollar of increased 
profits because of high tax rates on 
corporate income. Indications are 
that current sales of B&B are run- 
ning about 11% over a year ago. 
Other speakers at the meeting 


stressed the point that production has 
outdistanced selling, and that sales- 
manship must catch up with produc- 
tion. 


Harry E. 


Kranhold, vice-president 


in charge of sales policy and plan- 
ning, told executives that America 
has been jarred into realizing that 
its production has outpaced its sell- 
ing. He said the most common com- 
plaint among a survey of 65 top 
sales executives was “what happened 
to the great American salesman ?’ 


Salesmen Decline 


“The shortages brought on by 
World War II have produced an 
abnormal demand,” Mr. Kranhold 
explained. “Industry expanded plants 
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LOCATION... 
Centrally situated in “the best location in the 
nation”, The Hollenden is a one minute walk 
from Public Auditorium. 


ROOMS... 


HOTEL 


i HOLLEN DEN 


CLEVELAND 


rt . THE RIGHT COMBINATION FOR THE WORLD'S 
BEST CONVENTIONS! 


1000 modern guest rooms and suites, large and 
comfortable. Each has a private bath and radio. 
Some have television sets. 


RESTAURANTS AND BARS... 


Six rooms for eating and relaxation, including 
the famous Vogue Room. 


a 
VCONVENTION FACILITIES... 


Conveniently located on one floor, designed for 
meetings, banquets, receptions, exhibits, and gen- 
eral assembly. Complete convention equipment. 


CONVENTION STAFF... 


Well-trained personnel assigned to convention 
groups. Key member to offer personalized service 


and coordinate details. 


ROBERT P. JOYCE 
GENERAL MANAGER 


THE ONLY DOWNTOWN HOTEL 
OPERATING ITS OWN ATTACHED GARAGE 


HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JOHN F. NOLAN 
SALES MANAGER 


to meet it. The Korean war brought 
on,scare buying. During all this 
time, salesmen declined in quality 
and number. While productive ca- ] 
pacity of this country went up 83% 
in 10 years, the number of salesmen 
increased only 27%.” 

Salesmen have become so accus- 
tomed to unusual demands and short- 
ages that selling has declined, Mr, 
Kranhold warned. He said this js 
probably more true of older inen 
who depended on established business 
and built too little new business. 

“America needs to rebuild its 
selling program now,” Mr. Kran- 
hold continued. ‘The present situa- 
tion is the greatest challenge in our 
history. It offers the greatest op- 
portunity to contribute to revolution 
in creative salesmanship and merchan- 
dising. 

“As salesmen, we — to know 
how to do a better selling job and 
show how to do a better selling job. 
No longer can we be satisfied to sell 
a calendar as such—a billfold as a 
gift. We need to sell an idea—sell 
its benefits. 


Get Out and Work 


“The new era of creative sales- 
manship demands greater knowledge, 
sounder planning and a more posi- 
tive sales production to insure your 
company meeting the challenge. You 
need know-how to do a better job. 
You need show-how to do a more 
complete job. 

“Whether we make small gains 
through pressure the hard way or 
large gains through increased service 
and benefits depends on you.’ 

Mr. Kranhold predicted that the 
next 10 years will see greater de- 
velopment than the country has ever 
seen, as in fields of synthetic prod- 
ucts, chemical industry, plastics in- ¥ 
dustry, electronics industry, the drug 9 
field and almost every line of er 
deavor. : 

The salesmen were told that they 
have a challenge in a backlog of 
liquid personal savings such as this 
country never had. Currently, savings 
are running at the rate of $20 bil- 
lion a year, and the present backlog 
amounts to $300 billion. 

Mr. Ward became 66 years old 
during the sales meeting. He inti 
mated that if the current challenge 
to salesmanship is met he wil! be 
ready to drop part of his burden and 
name a general sales manager. 

Executives at the meeting said 
that means there will be a big job 
open one of these days—for one o 
the top salesmen in the country. 
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ONE CUSTOMER SPEAKS but thousands make their points through a survey. 


Research Turns Meeting 
Into Practical Sales Clinic 


Customers appear on speaker's platform to tell salesmen 


what's wrong with their techniques. An intensive study of 


customers backs up the talks. 


Survey findings are used 


for sound-slide film and sales training manual as well. 


BY JOHN T. FOSDICK © Research Editor 


Problem: A national organization in- 
terested in the sale of basic materials 
to industry was planning a series of 
sales training clinics in key cities for 
their salesmen. In each of these cities 
it planned to have a prominent local 
industrial buyer for its materials 
address the salesmen. In his talk he 
would report what salesmen should 
know and do in order to sell to his 
company. 

Executives planning these sales 
meetings feared that their speaker’s 
message would be missed by many in 
he audience. Those who were al- 


t 

ready selling the account would not 
listen carefully, and those not selling 
the company might say to themselves 
30 and So is an old crab; I can’t sell 
lim no matter what I do!” and they, 
1, would fail to pay attention to the 


I essage. 
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Solution: The organization decided 
to retain an independent research firm 
to make a thorough study of what 
industrial buyers wanted from the 
industry salesmen who called upon 
them. This survey would cover hun- 
dreds of buyers of all types and from 
all sizes of companies. The survey 
report would be given at the sales 
meeting and would tend to support 
statements of the principal speaker. 
In this way it was hoped that 
audience attention would be _ in- 
creased. At the same time the survey, 
because of its scope and its coverage 
of plants of all sizes, would have 
greater application and appeal to 
everyone in the audience, from sales 
trainee to senior salesman. 

The survey was made in two parts. 
Principals and staff interviewers of 
the research organization made from 


six to 10 depth interviews in each of 
five cities in which sales clinics were 
to be held. Following these inter- 
views, a questionnaire was sent by 
mail to a representative sample of 
buyers from coast to coast. This pro- 
duced a 43% return, and these ques- 
tionnaires gave the entire study the 
broad statistical base needed to im- 
press salesmen in the audience - that 
the speaker’s remarks were not just 
one man’s opinion. 


Questions on Habits 


Questions covered daily perform- 
ance of salesmen in the industry 
—their appearance, frequency of call, 
speech and irritating habits. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed upon infor- 
mation and services desired from 
salesmen, customers and prospects’ 
reactions to their attempts to visit 
plants or call upon technical and pro- 
duction personnel, and their general 
awareness of the customer’s problems 
and requirements. 

Valuable information was secured, 
and a number of key points not pre- 
viously suspected by industry sales 
executives were uncovered. Sufficient 
information was obtained to supply 
data for a sound-slide training film 
and a sales training manual for dis- 
tribution after the meeting closed. 
Industry sales executives reported the 
survey successfully fulfilled its objec- 
tives and not only served to build 
acceptance of the principal speaker’s 
remarks, but to guide and stimulate 
both the speaker’s presentation and 
comments and questions from sales- 
men following his talk. 


Results: Results of this study were 
confidential and have been restricted 
by the organization which sponsored 
it. However, some general findings 
may be reported here to illustrate the 
type of information obtainable: 

1. The average salesman called six 
times a year on each customer and 
prospect. Frequency of calls was 
directly proportional to volume of 
purchase, and ranged from once a 
year to weekly in the case of one sales- 
man serving a very large buyer. 

2. Although about half of the sales- 
men who call on buyers are well in- 
formed on what their product will do 
and its characteristics, there is too 
large a proportion who are not ade- 
quately informed. This failing 1s 
much more prevalent among salesmen 
who call upon larger consumers. (Up 
to 20% of these buyers report the 
average salesman who visits them 
is “poorly” informed about his com- 
pany’s products as they affect the 
customer. ) 
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Some specific statements of buyers 
surveyed show how strongly they feel 
on this point: 

“Companies should not allow some 
of these men out to sell with the lack 
of knowledge they show. They should 
not be allowed to go out and mis- 
represent the product as they do.” 

Salesmen vary. We get all kinds. 
Just a few are well informed on the 
properties of their product. They are 
salesmen first and they have a “line 


of talk,” but not information we need 
as a rule.” 

“At least 50% of the salesmen 
who call have no idea of what they 
are selling. Some salesmen don’t 
know a damn thing. I once asked a 
salesman a basic question about his 
product that any junior chemist 
should know, and he didn’t even 
know what I was talking about.” 

Other questions went on to deter- 
mine if buyers welcomed engineering 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA HOUSE 


Offers exceptional facilities for 


SALES MEETINGS — CONVENTIONS — EXPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATIONS and OTHER GATHERINGS 


Located in the 
KEMPER INSURANCE BLDG. 
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acoustics . 


Perfect vision and 
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Full theatrical and motion picture equip- 
ment. 
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Proscenium opening 50 ft. 


Club rooms accommodating up to 1,000 
available for luncheons and dinners. 
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Loop hotels and railroad 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA HOUSE 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
J. Charles Gilbert, Managing Director 
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Evanston Illinois 


Representatives in major cities 


assistance from companies trying 
to sell them, and how this service 
should be offered. Specific answers 
stated savings in dollars and cents 
that result from such help. lost 
buyers welcomed the salesman’s inter- 
est in visiting their plants and talking 
with engineers and production men, 
but nearly all wanted this to be the 
result of arrangements made through 
the purchasing agent or at least with 
his knowledge. 

Perhaps as a corollary of this, less 
than 50% reported that salesmen who 
called exhibited a good knowledge of 
the purchaser’s special problems, 
One buyer reported, “If they ask us 
about them [special problems] I tell 
them, but they seldom take the trov- 
ble to ask.” 

Questions that deal with appear. 
ance and behavior of salesmen, with 
emphasis on irritating habits and 
speech, developed this: list of most 
frequently mentioned faults or bad 
habits of salesmen: 

“High pressure, or too persistent.” 

“Poor knowledge of product sold.” 

“Talk too much, take too much 
time.” ; 

“Exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion.” 

“Call too often, are ‘eager beaver 
boys.” 

Finally, the survey developed con- 
siderable data on types of informe 
tion, spoken and written, wanted by 
thése buyers. Valuable suggestions 
were obtained which could be incor- 
porated into future salesmen’s pres 
entations and in catalogs and direct 
mail brochures. 


Conclusion: Salesman evaluation and 
effectiveness surveys can produce val- 
uable information that will help 
build interest and acceptance at your 
next sales meeting. Results are flexi- 
ble and may be used as the basis of 
a talk by the sales executive, a guest 
purchasing agent, or in skits, slide } 
films and other visual forms of sales- | 
man instruction. Costs are surprising- 
ly low—frequently less than $1000. 


While They Last 


A limited supply of guides to 
film producers and entertainmen: 
producers is available. “Film Pro 
ducers Directory” lists leading 
companies specializing in business 
films. Specialists in supplying 
talent and music for conventions 
are listed in “Entertainment Pro- 
ducers Directory.” For a free cops 
of these booklets write: Readers 
Service Bureau, Sales Meetings 
1200 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
10, Pa. 
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Letter Opener: If that large pile 
of mail you have to open every morn- 
ing gets you down, here’s a gadget 
that will help get you through the 
batch. The Genie Letter Opener 
opens all types and sizes of envelopes. 
Just pull an envelope through the slot 
and the blade slides through one side 
right near the edge. It can be used 
on tissue-thin envelopes and _ big, 
brown paper envelopes. 

The letter opener is made of 
opaque plastic and the steel blade is 
tucked away where it can’t harm you. 
It’s injector-type razor blade (avail- 
able anywhere) is easily replaced. 


Photostats a Speech: Have no time 
make an extra copy of your 
h? Need an additional company 
rt for your sales meeting? Photo- 
t, finished copies of any office 
rd can be made in less than a 
ite without developing, washing, 
ig or drying. Copyfix, an innova- 
i of Remington Rand Inc., makes 

shed, photo-exact, positive copies 
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of any record, regardless of type or 
color, from originals up to 14” wide 
in any length. 

The machine takes not much more 
space than dictating equipment and 
no darkroom or special installation is 
required. It plugs into any electrical 
outlet. 

The record to be copied is placed 
face to face with a sheet of Copyfix 
negative paper on the printer and 
exposed. They are removed from the 
printer and the exposed negative pa- 
per with a sheet of positive paper are 
placed in the Copyfix. In 10 seconds, 
the two sheets emerge from the rear 
slot of the machine. Peeled apart, you 
have a perfect positive copy for im- 
mediate use. 


Flexible Frames: An _ easily-assem- 
bled and trim-looking display ma- 
terial kas been designed by Unistrut 
Products Co. 

Ready-made and suitable for orna- 
mental as well as functional use in 
many types of display work, the sys- 
tem is available in several stock 
lengths and five cross-section sizes to 
meet any application desired. It con- 
sists of steel channels and various 
fittings that are bolted together. 

The rectangularly-formed channel 
has one side open in the form of a 
continuous slot into which is inserted 
a nut that can slide to the desired 
connection point where a_ framing 
fitting is bolted in place. In other 
words, once your side frame is up, 
the cross bars can be placed wherever 
you desire. 

This system permits complete ad- 
justability to meet changing framing 
requirements, and eliminates the need 


Big Display Service 
Now Nationwide 
At Low Cost 


Giant photo displays, cutouts, 
and quality reproduction of printed 
material, are now available, cus- 
tom-made, direct to display houses 
and exhibitors. 


Customers’ negatives or other 
art work are made into realistic 
photo displays in a matter of only 
2 or 3 days as a rule, by RCS 
Studios, 123 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


The services of this company are 
unique, offering photos, photostats, 
and all types of offset printing, 
including low cost gang-run black- 
and-white printing. The  consis- 
tently high quality, and speed of 
service cannot be matched. 


An “Out-of-Towner’s Dept. SM” 
gives individual attention to all 
inquiries the day received. Free 
literature for the asking. 
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displays . .., — 
@ checks your shipment for arrival on convention floor. 
@corefully unpacks your display. 
properly erects your display according to plans, specifica- 
tions or instructions. 
@<leors display and booth space thoroughly. 
@ svpplies any last-minute requirements or changes neces- 
sary to complete the exhibit. 
@ services mechanical units needing attention during the 
show. 
carefully dismantles and repacks display in original 
cases and crates. 
makes necessary shipping arrangements and ships 
material according to instructions. 
ew! store your display in Chicago for future use 
or shipment. 
will save you time. 
will save you money. 
will save you worry. 
s will give you competent service. 


732 N. MORGAN ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
SEeley 8-1065 


MCE INC. 


| Rocers 
Style Pack 
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DISPLAY PROBLEMS 
Also... 


LARGE EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS & DESIGNS 
POINT OF SALE 


DISPLAY 
STUDIOS 


STANTON AVENUE - CLEVELAND 4 OHIO 


ture can be dismounted and re-assem. 
bled in another location quickly ang 
easily using only a wrench. 


for drilling or welding. The struc. 


Continuous Tape: A new develop- 
ment in tape recording, marketed by 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp., is ideal for use in sales promo- 
tion for talking displays at point of 
sale, trade show exhibits, as well a J 
for sales training and management 
communications to salesmen. 

An adapter magazine permits the 
use of the cartridge on any make 
recorder or playback. The adapter 
case is easily attached or removed and 
requires no changes or adjustments in 
present equipment. 


By means of a patented helical or § 


“mobius” twist, the 100 ft. double 
coated tape will record and play back 
both sides without interruption—thus 
giving 200 ft. of continuous recording 
track, sufficient for messages up to 
five minutes in length. It will repeat 
this message continuously, as many 
times as desired. 

A sealed-in feature makes the car- 
tridge easy to handle and load and 
eliminates rewinding or tangling of 
tapes. Recorded cartridges can be 


duplicated, erased and re-recorded as 


desired. 


Outdoor Light: To light up your 
outdoor exhibits, a weatherproof lamp 
holder has been perfected by Stonco 
Electric Products Co. 

It makes use of a high tempera- 
ture, silicon rubber cushion-seal that 
hugs the neck of the lamp in a tight 
water-proof seal that can- withstand 
the highest heat to which the lamp 
could be subjected and the most ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

The new unit is made of non-cor- 
rosive, cast aluminum with a glazed 
porcelain heatproof socket. It carries 
UL and CSA-approval for use with 
medium base or mogul reflector lamps 
in the standard 150W, 200W, 


300W, and 500W sizes. 
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Dates & Places 
For Sales Confabs 


Regional sales conferences, clinics and rallies under 
the sponsorship of the National Sales Executives. 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER 


| San Antonio (Mun. Aud.) 6 Syracuse (Syracuse Hotel) 
Sales Rally Conference 


Trenton 
Louisville Training Clinic 


Training Clinic St. Louis (Hotel Jefferson) 
Sales Conference 


Roanoke (Amer. Legion Aud.) Wichita | For Presentations 
Sales Rally Sales Conference 


Albany | with impact 


Conference 


Springfield, Mass. | Red I " Vue iS: 


omo- 28-30 San Francisco (Scot. Rite Aud.) Training Clinle EFFECTIVE: Makes your presentation 


nt of 
I] Your message carries added impact... 
wee Conference/Rally increased interest . . . complete con- 


, + iction. 
ment 28-30 Rockford, Ill. babes 


wie ea 20 Syracuse FOOLPROOF: Mechanical! 
Hy y and tac- 
s the cea heats Conference/Rally tically. The cards adhere by the “Fibre- 
ke Grip” process . .. surely . . . securely. 
mak 


i Your story unfolds in perfect sequence and 
apter 29-31 Corpus Christi 24-26 Hamilton, Canada with maximum impact. 
1 and 


Motivation Clini Training Clinic 
Clinic g CONVENIENT: Easy to set up.. 
ats in ee easy to carry in portable models . 

, 6 eae amazingly easy to use. 


elop- Des Moines (Hotel Savery) 
d by Sales Conference 
ctric 


Letter Writing Conference Rochester dynamic . . . forceful . . . interesting. 


al or {/_ «*-Hold your next Sales Meeting . . . Preview Merchandise -; | LOW COST: No other dynamic pres- 
! 


entation combines Red-l-Vue's  selling- 
— Showings ... or Sales Incentive Prize Trips aboard a 
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—thu @ \ Wy + 
rding SUPER OCEAN LINER 
"> Sailing from New York — Baltimore or Norfolk to 
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punch with such low unit investment. 


TESTED BY PERFORMANCE 


A great many Red-l-Vue boards are being 
used to present the '"HOBSO''* program 
to thousands of industrial employees. More 
than a hundred symbols are used in pre- 
senting this detailed story in the shortest 
time . . . in the most convincing manner. 
The success of the '""HOBSO"’ Program” is 
positive proof of the effectiveness of the 
Red-I-Vue presentation method . . . mak- 
ing even the most intricate story easy to 
e Car grasp and retain. 
1 and 
ng of 
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Semi-permanent Installation 
And for Traveling 


Red-I-Vue vresentations are just as suit- 
able for large conferences as for the 
road. There is no limitation on size other 
je A the reach of the person giving the 
talk." 
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Complete Design and 
Production of Your 
Presentation 
Our experience in presenting economic 
facts, employee education and training 
programs . . . and our experience in 
producing merchandising and sales pre- 
sentations . . . will be of help to you. 
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What Every Meeting Planner Should Know 
About Objectives, Audience and Results 


Here are the fundamentals—the sign posts toward ef- 


fective meetings. There are five blocks to successful 


meetings, four basic considerations in any plan and six 


checks to make before any program is put into operation. 


BY RICHARD BECKHARD « Consulting Editor 


Business organizations in this coun- 
try conduct 59,000 sales meetings a 
year at a cost running into millions of 
dollars. The thousands of sales man- 
agers who have the responsibility for 
these meetings have to answer the 
question: Do these meetings pay off? 
The sales manager can compute read- 
ily dollar returns for dollars spent on 
salaries, sales promotion materials, 
and the like, but what comes out of 
a sales meeting has long been a thorny 
question. 

Some sales managers feel that too 
much of their time is taken up by 
planning sales meetings. As busy 
executives they feel the results of sales 
meetings are not tangible enough for 
them to justify this time away from 
other things. 

In recent years social scientists have 
been supplying the business world 


with an added fund of knowledge 
about meetings and groups in action, 
based on research findings and studies 
of what makes groups tick. As a re- 
sult of this knowledge, it is now pos- 
sible to better diagnose what makes 
meetings work and how to treat the 
various ailments of groups in action. 


Some Assumptions 


1. Prime purpose of most meet- 
ings is to change attitudes or actions: 
Your company wishes to impress its 
financial strength upon its men and 
make them feel better about being 
part of it; or you want to break 
through the status quo of a competi- 
tive sales situation and need new 
ideas and effort from salesmen; or 
you have a new approach to the trade 
and want to change the sales skills of 


sored by Dartnell Corp. 


Training Program. 


About the Author: 


Richard Beckhard, consulting editor, Sales Meetings, specializes 
in planning, staging and evaluating meetings as executive director, 
Conference Counselors, New York City. Mr. Beckhard acts as meet- 
ing consultant to Ansul Chemical Co., General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., and Oil 
Industry Information Committee, among others. 

He was conference manager for the 1952 Unesco Conference, 
sponsored by the National Committee for Unesco, Department of 
State, and directed Institute on Meetings and Conventions, spon- 


Author of several books on meeting technique, Mr. Beckhard is 
staff member of National Training Laboratory for Group Develop- 
ment, Bethel Me., in charge of large group meetings. He offers a 
course, Theater in Industry, for American Theatre Wing Professional 


your sales force in the field. All these 
are instances normally met in meet- 
ings. 

2. Process of change aided when 
persons to be changed participate: 
Rather than determine that a new 
system is to be installed, informing 
the men after the decision has been 
made, the job can be done by getting 
together with the men, giving them 
the facts, and let them collaborate 
in making the change. 

3. Meetings good medium for 
effecting change: Because of the face 
to face relationship, meetings have 
proven effective for bringing about 
changes in people’s attitudes and ac- 
tions. 

4. Meetings can be improved in 
their effectiveness: The more we 
know about meetings and the way 
people react to them, the more we 
know how to improve them. The July 
issue of SALES MEETINGs noted the 
instance of an Automotive Booster 
Club that paid $8000 to have a sur- 
vey conducted among auto jobber 
salesmen to find out what. they 
thought of sales meetings held for 
them. The analysis resulting from this 
survey showed that the same meetings 
for the same men could be made more 
effective and indicated how this could 
be done. 

This is one of a number of studies 
that companies have instituted to look 
into their own meetings situation. 
They are using what they have 
learned from these studies to make 
their meetings effective in reaching 9 
the goals they have set. 


Blocks to Meeting Success 


1. Objective or goals not clearly 
defined or tested: Some sales meet- 
ings have over-ambitious goals; they 
cannot be realized in the time and 
space limits of the meeting. Some 
goals are not realistic; they just can- 
not be accomplished at a meeting of 
the sort planned. Some goals are not 
clear; they do not communicate the 
meeting’s purpose and plan. . 

2. The audience really not in- 
volved in meeting: This may occur 
because it has not been made clear to 
the audience what the sales manager 
wants to achieve at this meeting. 
They may see no relationship of what 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
UNLIMITED 


by Stanley Melba 


THEY 
SAY THIS.... 


® YOu DID a grand job at the 


Cotillion Ball in Chicago and we want 
to thank you for your splendid services— 
Mr. George D. Fairleigh, Treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 


@ THE ENTERTAINMENT ,.caram 


and music at Murray Bay were ‘‘out of 
this world,"' the scenery, timing, and per- 
formance was perfect—Mr. C, R. Wal- 
green, Jr.. Walgreen Drug Stores. 


@ EVERYONE nas toid me of their 


enjoyment of your show. Thank you for 
a fine public relations job—Mr. T. Mor- 
gan Williams, The Home Insurance Com- 
pany. 


* FOR YOUR friendly and fine inter- 


est, many, many thanks. You always do 
a real swell job, with music and enter- 
tainment—Mr, P, C. Magnus, President, 
Magnus Mabee and Renard, Inc. 


e | WANT you to know that it was 


due a great deal to your untiring efforts 
that The National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores Convention was such a huge 
success—Mr. E. R. Albright, President. 


© HEARTY. sincere thanks, for the 


entertainment—Mr. F, C. Carte, Shell Oil 
Company. 


ABOUT... 


STANLEY MELBA 
ENTERTAINMENT 


We believe that honest advertising 
should be based on fact, not specu- 
lation. That's why we let others do 
our talking. 


We treat small and big 
budgets with equal deference. 


STANLEY MELBA 


795 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Templeton 8-8000, 8-7292 


is going on at this meeting with the 
problems that concern them on the 
back-home job. Thus, feeling no per- 
sonal stake in the meeting, and not 
seeing what the sales manager is driv- 
ing at, the salesmen do not participate 
or become “involved.” 

3. Presentation methods not effec- 
tive: The presentation method is not 
effective for introducing the particular 
subject matter. If material to be 
presented is of a complex, technical 
nature, an unassisted speaker will be 
far less effective than a speaker as- 
sisted by visuals such as charts, slides 
and graphs. Similarly, good and bad 
sales practices are better illustrated by 
a demonstration sketch than by a 
speaker talking about them. 

4. Do not check communication 
effectiveness while meeting is on: 
Meeting planners are familiar with 
the sentinel posted at the rear of the 
meeting room to see if the speaker is 
heard, but are they paying any atten- 
tion to whether the speaker is under- 
stood? Can they tell if the audience 
knows what the speaker is talking 
about? ‘These questions point to the 
necessity for measuring what we do 
in a meeting as it goes along. 

5. Too little attention to planning 
what is to happen after the meeting: 
Things that we might have expected 
to happen once the meeting is over 
don’t happen because: (a) The au- 
dience does not see how to relate the 
material at the meeting to the back- 
home job. (b) The members are so 
busy when they get back home that 
they put the meeting in a mental file. 
(c) The member meets local resist- 
ance back home to things he is per- 
sonally sold on at the meeting. (d) 
Planners neglect to check on the back- 
home use of the material presented at 
the meeting. 


What to Consider 


Some points that planners should 
take into consideration to help assure 
increased effectiveness of the sessions 
include: 

1. Why was the meeting called? 
Do all concerned with the planning 
of the meeting know why it came 
about ? 

2. What do we want as a result of 
the meeting? Are the objectives realis- 
tic; are they attainable in terms of 
time, budget, space, manpower? 

3. What should we know about the 
audience as a guide to planning the 
content of the meeting? What does 
the audience want discussed? What 
does the audience expect from the 
meeting? How have they reacted to 
the meetings once back on the job? 
How can we help relate the meeting 


The Coquina has its own private 
beach where guests may enjoy 
luncheon and cocktails as they 
bask in the sun plus the added 
convenience of an 18-hole golf 
course at the door. 


Gil 


Oko COQUINA | 


ORMOND BEACH, FLORADA 
Mrs. Walter Bovard, Owner-Manager 


NEW YORK RESERVATION OFFICE: 
630 FIFTH AVE., CIRCLE 6-6820 


laa 


in MIAMI BEACH 
Finest 
SALES MEETING 


MEETING ROOMS TO ACCOMMODATE 
25 TO 450 PEOPLE 


EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED WITH 
INDIVIDUAL CONTROL 


TWO GREAT DINING ROOMS FAMOUS FOR 
THE EXCELLENCE OF FOOD AND SERVICE 


MUSIC FOR DINING AND DANCING 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE WITH ENTERTAINMENT 
FREE PARKING 


PUBLICITY COOPERATION - WELL TRAINED 
CONVENTION STAFF - AMPLE DISPLAY SPACE 


NEAR GOLF COURSES, TENNIS COURTS, 
FISHING, SAILING, RACING, THEATRES, 
NIGHT CLUBS, SHOPPING CENTERS 


SPECIAL RATES 


Address your inquiries to 
GORDON JESSO, Manager 


POOL + CABANA CLUB 
ON THE OCEAN AT 64th ST. 
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_— 
content to their back-home job? Are 
we giving the audience a complete 
sh briefing prior to the meeting? 


0 
), ie we briefing their back home sup- 
erysors about what will take place 
SS at the meeting? . 
SS 4 How can we help the audience 
4, understand the goals of the meeting 
=./8 and how these objectives relate to 


personal problems? 


Program Planning 


j . From the standpoint of the meet- 
ing program itself the planner should 
,| ask himself : 
4 


1. Why did we choose this particu- 
lar material? 
2, What is the objective of each 
‘ item of the program? 
[ 3. How do the men feel about each 
item of the program? 


In selecting methods of presenting 
material, the planner should choose in 
terms of: 

1. What do we want to say? 

2. What does the audience already 
A know about it? 

3. What are the audience attitudes 
toward it? 

4. What do we want the audience 
to do? 


The sales manager should be care- 

f ful in dealing with his presentations. 
Each presentation should be planned 

so that it is properly integrated into 

the entire structure of the meeting. 
One of the factors to consider is the 
fatigue limit of the men. Only about 

90 minutes of material requiring con- 
centration can be given without a 
break. Another example of this is the 
inclinxtion toward sleep after lunch. 


It is ally wise to inject participa- 
tive activities in the afternoon such as 
round table discussions, problem ses- 
sions, quest.on and answer periods, 


panel discussions and field trips. These 
and other points must be carefully 
analyzed in planning each program 
session. 

Throughout the meeting it is im- 
portant to find out how each unit is 
going «ver. The planner needs to find 


out: (|) how the audience members 

feel about the meeting; (2) how use- 

ful ey think the material is to them; 

(9) how close to planner’s target is 
j €ac) presentation of material. 


‘nere are a number of ways to 
get this information from the au- 
di ‘e: brief interviews of a sample 
or the audience, reaction question- 
na es, Or an analysis of the questions 


asked by the audience during the 
meeting. 


, t a meeting is to create some 
Change in actions or attitudes it is 
Iniportant that the sales manager help 
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EXHIBIT PROBLEMS 
with IWELAxz<e_ 


Send for details on how 
ie YOU CAN SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY — 


D 
wag BEST EQUIPPE ay 
me inpenwerreh tw THE BUSINESS : 


This ingenious Prudential Insurance 
Company exhibit, featuring audience 
participation, is part of a set of four 
prefabricated IVELPAKS. Used first 
at a Palm Beach sales meeting, then 
at numerous regional sales confer- 
ences, it always draws crowds 4 to 
5 deep. Packed and ready for ship- 
ment in a matter of minutes, it is 
now being booked all over the 
country. 


Hundreds of America’s’ leading firms now use IVELPAK at their 
trade shows, sales meetings, exhibitions and conventions .. . 
because IVELPAK is the sturdy pre-fabricated, self-contained unit 
that gives the benefits of a custom-built exhibit at lower cost and 
with less effort. 


IVEL . oo incorporates your own color and art 


work ... arrives ready for immediate use .. . can be set up or 
closed and packed quickly without special tools or skilled labor 
. . . can be bought or rented at low cost in any of five models. 


Find out what IVELPAK has done for other firms . . . how IVELPAK 
can give your firm better exhibits at less cost. We'll send you 
the complete story in a handy file folder, with a checklist of 
requirements for a successful exhibit. Just drop us a line on your 
business letterhead! 


Sales Representatives: 


RALPH L. WINTERSTEEN @ 201 Buffington Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LEON GORDON MILLER @ 811 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


* 


Designers and Butlders of WELPAR . . 

Displays and Exhibils __ ‘Teady for 

96-24 — 43rd Ave.,Corona 68, N. Y. shipment 
ILlinois 7-2002 
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LEADING FIRMS solve _ 
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Pee ee 


Ik it’s a trade show or con- 
vention site you need, look 
to State Fair Park in Dallas! 
This home of the fabulous 
State Fair of Texas covers 
187 acres, boasts facilities 
valued at $35,000,000 and is 
happily located a brief ten 
minutes from downtown 
Dallas. 


Six attractive, efficient 
exhibits buildings offer 
310,000 aggregate square 
feet of display space. Fair- 
ground parking spaces 
await 12,000 automobiles. 
The air-conditioned Audi- 
torium seats 4,301. 


In planning your next con- 
vention or trade show, don’t 
gamble on inadequate facili- 
ties! Pick a sure thing... 
STATE FAIR PARK in 
Dallas. It’s a natural! 


x 


Write Today for Brochure 


State Fair of Texas 


JAMES H. STEWART 
Executive Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


DALLAS 10, TEXAS 
30 


the men relate the meeting to their 
back-home jobs. Here are some sug- 
gested ways in which the sales man- 
ager can ask some pertinent questions 
that will help both his men and him- 
self: How satisfying was the meeting? 
What are the highspots that you re- 
call? How has the material of the 
meeting been used? What is lacking 
and what should the next meeting be 


like? 


Six Sign Posts 


The sales manager can improve 
sales meetings if he constantly checks 
the following six sign posts for meet- 
ings: 


1. Have clearly defined objectives. 
Make sure they are realistic and 


bo 


attainable. 


. Find out the facts about the au: 


dience’s needs and expectations 
before the meeting, during the 
meeting and after the meeting. 
Choose meeting procedures and 
presentation methods that ef- 
fectively tell what you have to 
say in terms of your objectives 
and audience needs. 

Plan to actively involve the au- 
dience through participation in 
planning the meeting and while 
it is going on. 

Evaluate the communication 
from platform to audience dur- 
ing the meeting and after the 
meeting. 


Plan for follow up after the 
meeting. 


Laundryowners conduct their business meeting across 318 miles. 


This Meeting Moved Along 


Thirty-four Iowa and Illinois laundryowners, plus representatives 
of laundry equipment and supply manufacturers held their business 
meeting in a private car of a train en route to the Joliet, I[Il., na- 
tional headquarters of the American Institute of Laundering. 

They used the monotonous, time-consuming (16 hours round- 
trip) train ride to the fullest advantage as they sandwiched their 
necessary business discussions into a crowded day. 

In Joliet, the men spent five hours at the Institute inspecting 


the industry’s model plant. 


The visit was climaxed by a brisk 


question and answer session held with Institute staff personnel on 
management, sales and production problems. 


The group reports excellent results. 


It became the first com- 


mercial laundry industry representatives to attempt a “train meeting” 
and the first state laundryowner delegation to visit the national 


headquarters this year. 
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LAWRENCE A. APPLEY, AMA president, presents a management problem to the class. 
Visual aids play an important part in the program. Nameplates in front of each man 
are taken with him to each class. As he rises to speak, he is immediately identified. 


EXECUTIVES PARTICIPATING in the AMA Management Course relax informally atop 
the Hotel Astor, New York. Here, on the “outdoor campus” turned over to AMA, 
“students take time out from their busy schedule to mull over the day's lesson. 


Management Course Packed 
With Intensive Meetings 


Based on an interview with WILLIAM H, KUSHNICK 


Director, Management Course, American Management Association 


High-level business executives spend a month away from 
their offices and pay $600 to take advantage of American 
Management Association's new course. Registrants attend 
9 to 5, five days a week. Course uses "floating" faculty. 


32 


American Management Associa- 
tion, most prolific sponsor and plan- 
ner of meetings in the country today, 
is offering industry a double-barrelled 
meeting technique. It is giving in- 
struction to business executives, and 
at the same time exposing them to 
techniques of effective teaching. 

After a pilot study with 85 regis- 
trants last year, AMA is now putting 
its Management Course into high 
gear with approximately 250 high- 
level management executives regis- 
tered for the current series of meet- 
ings. The course is a comprehensive 
curriculum of management methods 
packed into four weeks of discussions, 
lectures, clinics and reading. 

“The steady advance in standards 
of executive performance has impelled 
forward-looking top management to 
plan for the development of its pres- 


ent key men so that they may be ade- § 


quately prepared for modern business 
leadership,’ points out Lawrence A. 
Appley, AMA president. The new 
series of meetings is designed for 
“practical, advanced instruction to as- 


sist in developing managerial ability.” | 


Management Course is given in 
four units. Each unit takes one week 
to complete. Registrants attend meet- 
ings from 9 AM to 5 pM, five days a 
week. The four units cover: Basic 
Principles, Skills and Tools of Man- 
agement; Planning and Controlling; 
Organization Building; and Apprais- 
ing Results and Taking Action. 


Floating Faculty | 


Among the new techniques devel- 
oped for the course is the “floating 
faculty.” Operating managers se- 
lected from diversified businesses pro- 
vide the principal instruction through- 
out the course, A specialist in each 
subject is assigned to present the ma- 
terial. Because many executives who 
specialize in the same subject are 
available, each class may have a dif- 
ferent faculty member for a particu- 
lar subject. Interchangeability of 
instructors allows those who take the 
course to be exposed to a wide r2nge 
of managerial experience. As many 
as a half-dozen management repre- 
sentatives of leading companies may 
lecture or lead discussions during 4 
single day. 

Each one-week unit of instruction 
is complete in itself and the sul ject 
matter presented follows a specific 
outline. For each unit there is a ‘ull- 
time leader selected for his practical 
experience in the field and for his 
ability to instruct. He is assiste: by 
the floating faculty drawn from com- 
panies that are successfully applying 
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of the Nation’s Capital 
UG Jhe Largest EXHIBIT SPACE in the CAPITAL CITY 


CONTAINING: 80,000 Square Feet 
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Easy DRIVE-IN FACILITIES .... 
pre: Unload Exhibits at Booth 


- Additional MEETING ROOMS 
CRATE STORAGE SPACE 


7 PARKING ACCOMMODATIONS for 2,000 CARS 
e cific Ample transportation to Armory 
all ' 2 Miles from the Capitol For Information Write: Armory Board Manager 
a Filiiin, National Guard Armory 
b ; a Ta 2001 EAST CAPITOL STREET 
ving eee WASHINGTON 3. D.C. 
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yt UNUSUAL SIGHTS TO SEE yet 


Kota Your Net 


CONVENTION or 


SALES MEETING 


San Antonio is America's [=f 
fastest growing major Po* 
city and the hub of a 
rapidly expanding South- 
western market 


ANCIENT SIGHTS TO SEE 


See the Alamo, four 
Spanish Missions, Gov- 
ernors’ Palace, La Villita hy 
and many other two 
century-old sights 


See beautiful parks, Dt 
plazas, Venetian-like San 


Field and other interest- 
ing sights 


For your convention or 
sales meeting unusual £ 
and colorful entertain- 
ment can be provided 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS 


ae a 


® The Plaza is completely and continu- 
ously air-conditioned. Conveniently 
located. 


® The Plaza has ample facilities for large 
meetings . . . but you are invited and 
welcome regardless of size 


® The Plaza staff is trained and experi- 
enced in handling conventions and 
sales meetings and here you will find 
every thing to make your meeting a 
success .. . your stay enjoyable 


® For full and complete information con- 
cerning rooms, banquet accommoda- 
tions, display space and the advan- 
tages of holding your meeting in San 
Antonio, write, wire or telephone 


Tom L. Powell, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
THE PLAZA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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| the particular skills and tools covered 


in the course. 


A single unit is presented nine 
times during the 36-week period from 
September to June. This provides a 
registrant with a flexible schedule into 
which he can fit his regular heavy 
work load. Each unit of study is re- 
peated every four weeks. Enrollment 
can be made for the four units to run 
in consecutive four weeks, or an ex- 
ecutive may take each unit weeks or 
months apart. The only schedule re- 
quirement is that the units be taken 
in consecutive order. 


Directed by William H. Kushnick, 
the course introduces meeting tech- 
niques that attending executives find 
valuable in adopting for their individ- 
ual company training programs. One 
of these techniques is the problem- 
solving clinic. This is how it works: 


Class Divided 


An operating executive presents a 
management problem to the class of 
45 executives. In stating the situa- 
tion, he provides all facts and figures 
available to the “hypothetical” com- 
pany that is faced with the problem. 
The class is then divided into small 
groups—sent out of the room—to dis- 
cuss the subject and arrive at a solu- 
tion. 

When the class is reassembled, the 
chairman of each small group offers 
the group’s solution, Thereupon, the 
executive who presented the problem 
reveals that the hypothetical company 
is his own and “this is how the prob- 
lem was solved.” Thus, the class has 
an opportunity to think out solutions 
and see how the problem was re- 
solved. It is not unknown to have 
points brought up by the class that 
are better than the actual solution, 
for the class, itself, represents a cross 
section of some of the best operating 


management. 
While most problems are _ real, 
some are truly hypothetical. Each 


time the class is divided up for dis- 
cussions, the individual finds himself 
in a different group. This allows 
wider exposure to opinion and experi- 
ence and proves invaluable for stimu- 
lating the most active interest. 

Since the pilot course was insti- 
tuted, several changes have evolved. 
Originally, every trace of an allusion 
to “school” or school work was elimi- 
nated. All terms generally associated 
with formal education were studious- 
ly avoided from all material directed 
to potential registrants. It was be- 
lieved that management men would 
be sensitive to “going back to school.” 
Contrary to this belief, the class, it- 


... why doesn't someone 
tell him? 


[| VW 


“t}. ba: Yer! ee aa ~ 


The guy is in a quandary ... As Pro- 
gram and Entertainment Chairman he's 
had some BLOOMERS. He's dreaming of 
a fast... pace-setting . . . HUMOR. 
OUS and INSPIRATIONAL .. . ‘Mirth- 
quake’ speaker who'll set his members 
on fire and keep them rocking in belly- 
busting hilarity. 


If he only knew it ewes 
the answer to his prayer 
is right at his fingertips 
. and in his checkbook) 


Write, Wire or Phone NOW to 


ART BRIESE | 


- 6131-5 


503 Mt. Valley St. Hot Springs, Ark. 


HOTEL ST. CLAIR 


Ohio Street East of Michigan 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


@ FACILITIES TO MAKE YOUR 
CONVENTION OR MEETING 
COMFORTABLE & 
SUCCESSFUL 


@ AIR CONDITIONED, PUBLIC 
ROOMS, RESTAURANTS & 
MEETING ROOMS 


@ (200 AVAILABLE ROOMS 
OVERLOOKING 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


@ A PERSONAL INTEREST 
GUARANTEED 


D. J. Gardner, Sales Manacer 
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self, requested evidence of going to 
school in the form of a diploma and 
class picture in the best academic 
traqaifion. 

Informal get-togethers during meet- 
ing breaks are encouraged. The lunch- 
eons and after-hours discussions in- 
crease the opportunity to make lasting 
and helpful associations. Permanent 
quarters for the course are provided 
on the 10th floor of Hotel Astor, 
New York. Facilities include air- 
conditioned meeting rooms, dining 
and leisure areas, library and open 
terrace that looks out upon New 
York’s skyline. 

Planned for the man with substan- 
tial business experience—regardless of 
formal education—the course is open 
to management executives only. Those 
attending the course may be execu- 
tives being developed by their com- 
panies to assume higher responsibility 
or may be men with specialized back- 
grounds in one field who want addi- 
tional guidance in handling manage- 
ment problems in a broader perspec- 
tive. 

Deliberately limited in size, each 
class is assured a maximum of individ- 
ual participation. In addition to the 
materials presented by the instruc- 
tional staff, each registrant is fur- 
nished with a personal notebook for 
each unit, The notebook contains ex- 
cerpts from authoritative sources re- 
lated to the unit outline and provides 
an invaluable synthesis of the very 
finest management literature. Current 
papers and talks on management prob- 
lems are furnished as reading assign- 
ments, supplemented by additional 
bibliographical references available in 


the course library. 

To speed the personal contact be- 
tw recistrants, the notebook con- 
ti: list of each class member 
along with his nickname, company, 


products or services, company sales 
volume, number of plants and num- 
ber of employes. Thus, the class 
knows the background of each in- 
dividual and can thereby evaluate his 
remarks in the light of his experience. 

Approximately half of the course’s 
sessions utilize visual aids. These are 
Provided by faculty members. Aids 
might be slides prepared by the in- 
structor’s company; they might be 
flopover charts, exhibits of forms and 
Wor«ing materials, chalk talks or flan- 
nel-board presentations. 

No text or pat presentation is used. 
Lecturers and discussion leaders offer 
Material in their own way within the 
fra: work of the course outline. The 


COU se is as current as the day’s news- 
pa} because operating executives 
bring into class their experiences right 
up o the present. 
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Early reservations advisable. 


eading Candidate of — 
the Convention Party 


Whether your convention group is large or 
small, The Greenbrier is the nation’s number 
one spot for a never-to-be-forgotten meeting. 

Over and above the matchless meeting fa- 
cilities, The Greenbrier convention staff is 
virtually a group of efficiency experts geared 
to do your bidding in faultless fashion. You 
will work better because you'll feel better. For 
Greenbrier has what it takes to help you relax 
—three magnificent golf courses, tennis, rid- 
ing, and of course, the wonder-working sul- 
phur baths at our world-famous Spa. 

Yes, The Greenbrier is the leading candi- 
date for the convention party and first choice 
of business, large and small, the country over. 


e 
peonMIVE? WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 


TELETYPE—White Sulphur Springs 166 


New York, 588 Fifth Avenue * JU 6-5500 
Chicago, 77 West Washington Street * RA 6-0625 
Washington, Investment Building * RE 2642 
Boston, 73 Tremont Street * LA 3-4497 


Unusuedl but Tawe... at Western Hotels, Inc. 
A) 
Hi of Western Hotels‘ Guests 


"CONVENIENCE, FACILITIES, GOOD FOOD 
AND PROMPT SERVICE MAKE WESTERN 
HOTELS FAVORITES FOR BUSINESSMEN 


L 


Travel for _ 


SUSINESS Purposes... 


OF ALL OCCUPATIONS. 


OF OUR GUESTS 
SPEND A MONTH OR 
MORE A YEAR IN HOTELS . 
—TRULY THEIR “ HOMES 
AWAY FROM HOME .” 


—_— 


It is also unusual but true ...that any of the 

following WESTERN HOTELS will make reservations for 

you by “HOTELETYPE" in any of the others without charge: 
LOS ANGELES, MAYFAIR 
SAN FRANCISCO, S/R FRANCIS DRAKE 
SALT LAKE CITY, NEWHOUSE 
PORTLAND, MULTNOMAH 

BENSON 

BILLINGS, NORTHERN 

For aconvenient Western Hotels CREDITCARD, write: Credit Manager, Western 

Hotels, Inc., New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. or 160 Central Park South, New York, N.Y. 


SEATTLE, NEW WASHINGTON 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ROOSEVELT 
MAYFLOWER 
TACOMA, WINTHROP 
VANCOUVER ,B.C., GEORGIA 
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VICTOR BORGE will help Groves Laboratories get its message across when he 


company at the National Retail 


Druggists' 


Convention. 


Your Entertainment Is Loafing. 
Unless You Give It a Real Job to Do 


Put your entertainment to work with objectives related to 


the purpose of the meeting. Professional entertainment 


is versatile and can solve many problems if you plan it 


that way. Qualified counsel can show you how to do it. 


BY STANLEY MELBA 


Entertainment has to work for you. 
Whether you plan a small sales meet- 
ing with 25 men or a giant conven- 
tion of 13,000, you must put your 
entertainment to work. 

Entertainment for meetings is 
something separate and apart from 
vaudeville, television or nightclub 
fare. Entertainment at meetings has 
to sell ideas, themes, mood or create 
attitudes. Unless your entertainment 
is planned to serve some constructive 
purpose, it’s loafing —and on your 
time and money. 

To be effective, entertainment must 
be planned with the same care and 
consideration given to the entire meet- 
ing. The meeting itself must dictate 
the type of entertainment to be em- 
ployed and its use. If the meeting’s 
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purpose is to introduce a new prod- 
uct, your entertainment must be 
planned around it. Just as an effec- 
tive display focuses attention on a 
product rather than on itself, enter- 
tainment at meetings must focus at- 
tention on something other than music 
and talent. 

There are two good reasons for 
making your entertainment work: 
(1) Audiences have grown sophisti- 
cated from exposure to top talent on 
television and few meetings can com- 
pete with television on a straight en- 
tertainment basis. (2) Who can af- 
ford the luxury of straight entertain- 
ment without commercials ? 

Here’s how to make entertainment 
work for you: 

Plan your entertainment last. This 


does not mean to leave it as a last- 
minute consideration or relegate it to 
the position of an afterthought. It 
means that the purpose and objective 
of a meeting with a preliminary out- 
line be created first. When you have 
established a reason for holding your 
meeting and know precisely what it is 
to accomplish, then you can call on 
entertainment to help reach your ob 
jective. 

An appliance manufacturer was 
staging a meeting for its distributors 
and wanted entertainment. It con- 
sidered using several vaudeville acts 
to break the pattern of speeches and 
demonstrations, but I talked them out 
of it. The acts would contribute 
nothing positive to the meeting——any- 
more than a half-hour break ‘o sip 
cocktails at the bar. 

The company had a major prob 
lem; subject of the meeting was how 
to get retail salesmen to do a ‘ctter 
job. Why not let the entertainment 
further the meeting objective - - tell 
how salesmen can do a better job: 

Two days were spent in “buying 
a television set in several dozen stores. 
A secretary went along on the buying 
trip to record the conversations vith 
salesmen (but unknown to them). 
After all the weak sales points and 
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: you are looking for an exotic background, luxury 

facilities and an environment distinctly different ... 

one that will insure the immediate success of the occasion .. . whether 

it is for a particular group, a meeting or a convention . . . then select 

the British Colonial, here in Nassau, loveliest island in the Bahamas. 

The New World’s most fascinating “Old World” town, colorful streets, 

flower-decked houses, ancient forts and native markets that will add to 
the enchantment of the business holiday for your entire group. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES: 
GoL_F—Guest privileges at Bahamas 
Country Club, 18 hole course. SwWIM- 
MING—large outdoor pool on grounds 
and surf bathing from private beach on 
hotel grounds. RIDING, DEEP SEA FISH- 
ING, WATER SKIING (instructor), SAIL- 
BOATING. DANCING (nightly). 


MEETING & BANQUET ROOMS: 
Several rooms of varying sizes avail- 
able for private meetings, luncheons 
and dinners, taking care of up to 400. 


LIQUOR FACILITIES: Complete. 


CONVENTION SEASON: Groups can 
be handled to January 15 and after 
March 15 to September Ist. 


CAPACITY: Sleeping accommodations 
for 400. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 

ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 

NEW YORK—588 Fifth Ave.—JUdson 6-5500 
BOSTON—73 Tremont St.—LAfayette 3-4497 
CHICAGO—77 W. Washington St.—RAndolph 6-0625 
WASHINGTON—Investment Building— Republic 7-2642 


kritish Colonial Hotel 


Reginald G. Nefzger, General Manager NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
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HOW TO REACH: By uir, British Over- 
seas Airways (B.O.A.C.) direct from New 
York to Nassau. OR by plane or train to 
Miami and Pan American World 
Airways or B.O.A.C. to Nassau; 
by ship, New York to Nassau, 
weekly service S.S. Nassau, or 
S.S. Nuevo Dominicano, Miami 
to Nassau, and Cruise Ships 
from New York to Nassau — 
Cunard and Furness Lines, etc. 
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Youll beWirete Choose, 
AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


Located in 19 prominent cities, these 
convention-wise hosts will meet your 
every need. Air-conditioned meeting 
rooms, exhibit space, and guest rooms, 
thoroughly trained personnel and cen- 
tral locations guarantee the success of 


your next 


convention. Address inquir- 


ies to the individual hotel or mail to 


Convention 


Department. Affiliated 


National Hotels, Anico Bldg., Galves- 


ton, Texas. 


OTHER AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


New Orleans....... Hotel De Soto 
Clovis, N. M. Hotel Clovis 
Dallas, Texas Hotel Travis 
Galveston, Texas..Miramar Courts 


Coronado Courts 


San Antonio, Texas,..Angeles Crts. 
Mountain Lake, Va. 
Hotel Mountain Lake 


‘ 
the a 


Mic. ‘a ore v 
mE RFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


unknowledgeable sales approaches 
were recorded, a script was written 
that included material picked up in 
the actual sales presentations. A play- 
let was then produced for the meet- 
ing. It was entertaining; it changed 
the meeting’s pace. But, more impor- 
tant, it had a job to do and did it. 

One great advantage of profession- 
ally-planned entertainment is its ver- 
satility. It can solve all sorts of prob- 
lems. One that troubles most large 
meetings is what to do with delegates’ 
wives. How can their visit to the 
convention be made memorable? 

A simple game can turn an ordi- 
nary dance, planned as part of the 


program for the ladies, into a fun- 
packed evening. Cards are distributed 
to all those at the dance. They re- 
semble Bingo cards but the game’s 
name is Swingo. In the squares are 
names of songs. As the band plays 
throughout the evening, each guest 
tries to identify the song and see if it 
appears on his card. Winners receive 
prizes and the gay, informal party 
replaces a conventional dance. 
Entertainment can’t solve all meet- 
ing problems but it can do more jobs 
in more ways than most planners ever 
dreamed. Suppose, of necessity, you 
must schedule three or four serious 
speeches in a row. You can’t conveni- 


BANQUET ANDO MEETING 
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IN THE CENTER OF NEW YORK 
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ROOMS WITH PRIVATE 
BATH and RADIO 


BROADWAY 


| THE HOME OF U.S.O 

INFORMATION CENTER 
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New York’s HOTEL 


WEST 43rd STREET 
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ently take the guests out of the meet- 
ing hall. At best, you can offer them 
a ten-minute smoking break. What 
do you do? 

Put an entertainer on between the 
speeches. I have seen a double-talk 
artist do his bit between two solemn 
speeches and convulse the audience 
for a full half hour saying nothing, 
He took the stuffiness out of the pro- 
gram. His straight-face presentation 
became even funnier in comparison to 
the meeting’s seriousness. When he 
was followed by another speaker, the 
audience was ready to listen. It had 
been relaxed, given a breather and 
stimulated for another round of seri- 
ous business. ’ 


Of course, the entertainer did more | 


than relax the audience. He had a 
job to do, too. As you know, a dov- 
ble-talk artist starts to speak under- 
standable words and then lapses into 
word sounds with no meaning. The 
words he spoke that were understand- 


able had to do with problems and § 
plans dealt with during the meeting. J 


He pin-pointed words and_ phrases 
that had a significant meaning. The 
audience laughed as he ranted on, but 
remembered catch phrases he threw 
at them and recalled the few points 
he wove into his act. 

Problems solved by entertainment 
are legion, but chances to do a job 
with entertainment that were missed 
are more numerous. There are three 
reasons why meeting entertainment 
falls flat: (1) Planners do not use 
the services of qualified suppliers. (2) 
They do not plan their entertainment 
with an objective. (3) They are 
frightened away by budget ghosts. 


When you plan your meeting, seek § 


out an entertainment specialist. One 
who has a reputation for creating er- 
tertainment for meetings. Entertain- 
ment for business functions is a spe- 
cialized service. Just as an industrial 
film differs substantially with a Holly- 
wood production, so entertainment 
for meetings differs from vaudeville 


is 


or television programs. Your exter: j 


tainment supplier should be quaiified | 


to supply ideas along with talent 
Many individuals and comm 'ttees 
charged with the responsibility of 
meeting planning are plague: by 
budget ghosts. They shy away ‘rom 
the use of top-grade talent because, 
“It costs so much.” Hollywood’: fab- 
ulous salaries have deluded most peo 
ple to believe that good entertain nent 
is out of the reach of most bucgets, 
but it’s not so. A qualified entertai™ 
ment supplier can create a “working 


program to match your budge: n0 
matter how small. 

Often a budget is not the prime 
consideration. Many companie. re 


fuse to use talent under contra:t f0 
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them in favor of “outside” perform- 
ers. would cost a manufacturer 


comp? atively little, if anything, to 
have alent from his sponsored tele- 
visior. show attend his sales meeting. 
But i: loses its effect. The meeting 
audience suspects that the manufac- 
turer ‘s getting free talent—whether 
or not it is the case—and the impact 
iS less ed. 

When effect is important, your en- 
tertainent counselor’s ability comes 
to the ore. He must “paint” a pro- 
sram with subtle but powerful 
strokes. “The Groves Laboratories, 


Inc., has just opened its new plant in 
St. Louis. Operations there coincide 
with the date for the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists’ conven- 
tion in the same city. 

Groves wants to impress druggists 
with its expansion and ability to be 
of greater service. It wants to point 
out the growth and stature of the 
company in the field of ethical phar- 
maceuticals. 

Entertainment is the vehicle that 


Groves will use to drive home its 
story. A program for the druggists in 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, will be 


staged during the convention. Head- 
lining the show are Marguerite Piaz- 
za, Metropolitan Opera star, and 
Victor Borge, who will entertain the 
druggists on behalf of Groves Labora- 
tories. A 40-piece orchestra, directed 
by Salvatore Dell’Isola, and featuring 
10 gir! in NBC’s stringed choir 
complete the show. The entire com- 
pany will be flown from New York 
in a chartered TWA plane. 

The stage backdrop will feature a 


montage of Groves’ laboratories and 
plants. Victor Borge, famed Danish 
pianist and comedian, can be counted 
upon to include several Groves’ ‘“‘com- 
mercials”’ in his patter. Everything 
connected with the show and its stag- 
ing will create the effect Groves 
wants to impart. The audience can 
be expected to be duly impressed with 
the elaborate show and the company 
that made it possible. They will take 
home a kindly feeling toward Groves 
and, above all, know that Groves is a 
big company that does things in a big 
way—especiaily for the druggist. 

Groves, you might assume, must 
have allocated a fabulous budget to 
bring together top stars, a large 
orchestra and fly them all by char- 
tered plane. The budget was less 
than $15,000. How much in prestige 
will be earned for the company can 
only be guessed. The show is certain 
to dominate the entire convention. 

To make your entertainment work 
and pay, you must: 

. Establish the purpose of the 
meeting, first. 

Determine the objective to be 

accomplished. 

3. Call in an entertainment coun- 
selor with meeting experience. 

4. Decide on how “commercial” 
the entertainment program should be. 

5. Give your entertainment coun- 
selor a free hand in creating your 
show. You may be an excellent critic 
of good and bad entertainment, but 
your counselor is a specialist whose 
activities qualify him to judge what 
will and will not get the results you 
want. - 


‘5+ When it comes to SALES — 


HOW GOOD ARE YOUR EXHIBITS 


HERE'S HOW to make more sales at your next show— 


DISPLAYS 


Ask for— 
problems, 
less! 


or strip-film. 
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NEW YORK—I5 Marcy St., Bronr—Cypress 3-2322 


LOS ANGELES—6729!/2 


PACKAGE—The original self-contained exhibit that is so easy to use. 


MILWAUKEE—1 105 No, 4th St.—Daly 8.4857 


CHICAGO—111 W. Jackson Bled. —Wobash 2-4908 


Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood—Hudson 2-1421 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION—illustrated idea booklet with case histories of typical exhibit 


Buy or rent it for 


AUTOMATIC SALESMEN—How to tell your sales story automatically with colorful slides 


GDM FLEXI-TURN 


World's Most Flexible 
Turntable for TV 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


@ Runs at any speed from | to 20 RPM. 
Clockwise or counterclockwise. 
Instantly reversible. 


By remote control can start, accelerate, 
reverse, oscillate, slow down, stop on 
dime. 


@ Speed can be doubled or halved... 
with flick of a switch. 


@ Carries up to 200 pounds, centered, on 
18" disc. 


@ Cost—$250. Delivery 4 to & weeks. 


GALE DOROTHEA 
Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
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A.p-v-£-r- T-1-E-s 


(Trade Mark) 


MAKE EXCELLENT 
BUSINESS 
PROMOTIONS 


That’s the verdict of many out- 


?@™& at conventions, sales meetings, 
product promotion, anniversa- 
4 ries, salesman identification, 
merchandise shows, etc. . 
“‘Adver-Ties’’ are Smart 
Individual Ambassadors to 
tell your ‘“‘best’’ advertising 
7 story in a as and subtle 
manner. , 


MADE SPECIAL 


TO ORDER 


“‘Adver-Ties” are NOT 
stock ties, but made in- 
dividual to requirements 
—<designed with illustra- 
tion of product, trade 
mark, or slogan ° 

“Adver-Ties” are pro- 
‘A duced Ry exclusive 


experts” with 32 an 
experience. QUAN- 
TITY LOTS SUP- 
PLIED at nominal 
cost . . . State needs 
and enclose samples of 
your adv. matter... 
Details and prices will 
be promptly sent 
ALSO REGULAR TIES— 
large assortment. Ties in- 
aesvesiiy packaged and 
la 


AMERICAN NECKWEAR MFG, CO.“ 


(Dept. SM) Phone WEbster 9-2872 
320 "i. Franklin St., "Chicago 6, Illinois 
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EXHIBITORS BUY, TOO. Unlike a vertical show where most exhibitors are direct compe- 


titors, at an international fair: many products are purchased by exhibiting companies. 


FROM PICKELS TO DERRICKS. Products from 50 nations were exhibited at the 1952 
Canadian International Trade Fair. It was Canada's largest international fair since 1948. 


Evaluation of International 
Fair After Five Years 


It cost the Canadian Government $1!/2 million to get the 
International Trade Fair going. Character of the fair has 
changed several times but basically it is a sound business 
event that has served Canadian and foreign traders well. 


ternational fair in North America has 
five years’ experience from which to 
evaluate the medium. Canadian Inter- 


With a sharpening of interest in 
international trade and sample fairs 
throughout the world, the pioneer in- 
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national Trade Fair has been chal. 
lenged by every conceivable problem, 
Its success in offering a sound mar. 
keting environment proves the basic 
worth of such a business event. By 
tracing its brief history, the fair’s 
ability to adjust to world conditions 
and trade demands is clearly shown, 

The first Canadian Internationa] 
Trade Fair was held in 1948 after , 
year and a half of planning, prepara. 
tion and an expenditure by the Goy.- 
ernment of Canada of something like 
$1% million. Despite the length 
preparation and research into Euro. 
pean trade fairs, it proved to be some. 
what different than its organizers had 
envisaged. 

Designed originally to be held in 
the Coliseum, one of the permanent 
exhibition halls in Canadian National 
Exhibition Park, Toronto, its expan. 
sion was such that two additional 
buildings were pressed into service. 

Unfortunately a great many e 
hibitors were present who had no con- 
ception of the problems inherent in 
doing business on an_ international 
scale and showed products that could 
not possibly compete in world mar 
kets on many points such as design, 
price or delivery. There were a good 
many unhappy people for this reason.& 


Many European Buyers 


General make-up of the exhibitor 
this first year was roughly 60% Cap 
adian to 40% foreign. Canadian 
were almost entirely concerned with 
the export market; foreign exhibitors 
were almost entirely concerned with 
selling to Canada or the United 
States. 

This situation was largely the re 
sult of war damage wrought in the 
economy of many traditional markets 
and the resulting need for dollar 
with which to buy from the ont 
source most likely to have available 
production machinery and food sup 
plies. 

Buyers that year from Europe an 
Asia were present in great numbers 
armed with dollars, made possible ti 
a great extent by the credirs amt 
loans of both the United States ant 
Canada. The Canadian export:t wi 


had goods at the Trade Fair «id n0 

need to be a salesman experie: ced I Ur 

international trade; all he hac to « - 
r? 


was take orders and deliver goods 
By 1949 the picture had cangte gre 
both exhibitor-wise and buye -wi% 
The Canadian exhibitor who isco” 25, 
ered that he was unprepared +» ded Ca 
in international markets was . bsett 
Some exporters who found that credit 
dollars were drying up and_ -ellin 
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nd of friendship between Canada and the 
States is one of the most vital and reassuring 
} in the world today. In Montreal the 

s Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel and the new 


y Laurentien Hotel are living examples of 


an-American cooperation. 


RVATIONS BY SHERATON TELETYPE 


“TOBER I, 1952 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
—The lourentien 
TORONTO—King Edward 
WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
HAMILTON—Royal Connaught 
NIAGARA FALLS—General Brock 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 


IN THE U. S. A. 


ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


WORCESTER 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fia 
RANGELEY, Maine 


Satin Hol 
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was becoming a professional’s job 
once again, also withdrew to the com- 
paratively safe Canadian market 
where he was better equipped to do 
business. 

Although the space sold was con- 
siderably smaller than in 1948 —- 
down from 194,500 sq. ft. to 125,000 
sq. ft.—quality of merchandise shown 
was considerably higher and men who 
staff the booths were, for the most 
part, experienced in_ international 
trade fair techniques. -Their motiva- 
tion was primarily to contact people 
they could not know about and from 
this build new, or as they often 
termed it, unexpected business. They 
were trying also to restore contact 
with markets that had been closed to 
them for many years because of the 
war. They were trying to earn dol- 
lars against the day when credits 
would be a thing of the past. 


Character Reversed 


For this reason the character of the 
1949 Trade Fair was almost com- 
pletely the reverse of the 1948 event, 
with roughly 60% of the exhibitors 
being foreign and 40% Canadian. 

With tightening of the easy-dollar 
situation the buyer attendance altered 
perceptibly. Fewer European and 
Asian buyers were present but those 
who were able to get dcllars from 
their governments were obviously 
bent on buying. Reports indicated a 
higher percentage of actual business, 
whether firm orders or follow-up 
orders, was done than in the initial 
fair. Latin American buyers began to 
make their presence felt, particularly 
those from oil-rich Venezuela. 

The number of buyers, to the ex- 
perienced exhibitor, was not so impor- 
tant as the amount of money they had 
to spend. One buyer, for example, 
was known to represent extensive In- 
dian industrial concerns and his visit, 
although cloaked in understandable 
secrecy insofar as his actual purchases 
were concerned, is reported to have 
resulted in a Canadian firm, exhibit- 
ing that year, getting an order 18 
months later to erect a $1% million 
paper mill in India. 

Since 1949 the character of the 
Trade Fair has changed yet again and 
it is only natural that this should be 
so as an international trade fair such 
as Canada’s reflects world trade con- 
ditions, rather than influencing these 
conditions. 

In 1952 the pattern of future Can- 
adian International Trade Fairs 
seems to have been pretty well set. 
Canadians are there for many reasons 
but largely for both domestic and ex- 
port business. Foreign exhibitors are 
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Hotel-Room Shows 


Failure to establish a perma- 
nent international trade fair in 
the United States has not dulled 
the ardor of foreign manufac- 
turers for an exhibiting oppor- 
tunity here. Widening of the 
dollar dollar-short 
nations to make a strong bid for 
American markets. 

To provide an exhibiting op- 
portuity for foreign producers, 
World Trade Tours, New 
York City, has developed a plan 
for a series of hotel-room shows 
where manufacturers may dis- 
play their wares to American 
buyers. The exhibits would 
travel across country and go on 
display in major market areas. 

A hotel chain is considering 
the plan and may cooperate in 
making its facilities available 
for the traveling exhibit of for- 
eign products. Should the ex- 
periment work, a series of 
traveling exhibits will be put on 
the road. 


gap forces 


largely interested in rapidly-expand- 
ing Canadian economy but they re- 
port substantial bonus business with 
other foreign countries. 

Insofar as Canadian and foreign 
business men are concerned, there are 
enough repeaters each year now to in- 
dicate that the Trade Fair is worth- 
while. Each year there are more ex- 
hibitors from the United States which 
would indicate that the horizontal 
trade fair is becoming better known 
and more valuable to American 
manufacturers. 

As a relatively new merchandising 
medium in North America, the inter- 
national or horizontal trade show is 
not above suspicion. Plenty of evi- 
dence that shows proof of accomplish- 
ment and influence exists. 

Stimulated by the Trade Fair, 32 
British companies have established 
branch plants in Canada since the 
war's end at a total cost of more than 
$51 million. The British machine 
tool industry increased its Canadian 
trade by more than $4 million in the 
past two years through the medium of 
the fair. 

While fostering two-way trade be- 
tween Canada and the rest of the 
free world has been important to the 
Government of Canada, a special ad- 
vantage has turned up for local man- 
ufacturers. Said an article in the 


Canadian Board of Trade Journal, 
July, 1952: 

“It’s a good thing for our own jn- 
dustry to see what it is up against, 
We are confident that we can meet 
this threat on grounds of fair compe- 
tition but some of the stuff has been 
an eye-opener. It’s hard to blaine 4 
buyer for patronizing foreign ex. 
hibitors here when they have the stuff 
can deliver it, and are willing to stand 


behind it.” 


A Lesson 


The Canadian exhibitor at the re. 
cent International Trade Fair who 
spoke those words put his finger on 
one of the outstanding lessons to be 
drawn from this year’s successful 
show: No Canadian manufacturer 
can afford to idly wait for buyers to 
beat a path to his door in the impres- 
sive industrial comeback of Continen- 
tal Europe and notably Germany. 
The Trade Fair, in far more dra- 
matic fashion than all warnings of 
trade officials, presented concrete evi- 
dence that aggressive promotion in 
overseas markets is the only road to 
increased export sales under today’s 
increasingly competitive conditions. 

The 1952 fair has dispelled, once 
and for all, the mistaken notion that 
it is purely an export show for the 
benefit of Canadian businessmen 
only. 

Roughly 50% of Canadian firms 
participating in the fair are repeat 


exhibitors. Foreign exhibitors do not J 


repeat in such high proportion be- 


cause the fair for them is an oppor- | 


tunity to introduce new products 
which, if successful, leads to agency 
and representative arrangements or 
establishment of Canadian plants. 


Two years is about the limit for most | 


foreign exhibitors, except in some 
cases where they deal in heavy capital 
equipment that cannot be _ taken 
around the country for demonstration 
purposes. In this group are numerous 
repeat exhibitors. 


Because the fair is primarily used J 


by foreign exhibitors to introduce 
new products, astute buyers from the 
United States are coming in larger 
numbers and spending more time vis 
iting exhibits. Visitors saw products 
of 30 countries at the 1952 fai: 
There is one final test for any «rade 
show, vertical or horizontal: |* the 
man who pays the bills—the exh: bitor 
—finds it profitable, the even: is 2 
successful merchandising me:ium. 
The way space for the 1953 event 
being bought by previous exhil itors, 
the Trade Fair is more than evel 
proving how well it is fulfilling the 
needs of international business. 
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CONVENTION MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL ASS'N OF EXHIBIT MANAGERS 


PROFESSIONAL SHOW MANAGERS 


_ 


EXHIBIT DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS 


FAIR ASSOCIATIONS 


EXHIBIT SUPPLIERS AND DECORATORS 


EXHIBITORS ADVISORY COUNCIL'S position in the exhibit field. 


Conclave For Squeezing 
Most Out of Exhibit Dollar 


Exhibitors Advisory Council plans its fourth annual Trade 
Show Clinic in December. Exhibits added to meeting for 
the first time. Council has been making steady progress 


in show and exposition improvements during last 26 years. 


‘Trade show exhibitors will have an 
opportunity to brush up on the latest 
techniques for squeezing the most out 
ot their exhibit dollar at the Fourth 
Annual Trade Show Clinic in New 
York, Dec. 3-4. Sponsored by Ex- 
hibitors Advisory Council, sessions 
in Belmont Plaza Hotel will be aug- 
mented by exhibits. 

Exhibitors Advisory Council, a 
non-profit, fact-finding organization 
interested in improvement of shows 
and exhibitions, has been sponsoring 
clinics for the past three years. Now 
an annual event, the conference re- 
turns to New York for the third time. 
Last year Chicago played host to the 
conclave, 

A diversified program will be pre- 
sented from the exhibitor’s viewpoint, 
acco ding to EAC President W. H. 
Uf ian, exhibits manager, E. I. du 
Pon: de Nemours & Co. It will 
cover four areas of discussion at the 
two-iay clinic: Exhibit Techniques ; 
Cos Reduction; Convention City, 
U.S \.; and “Mr. Exhibitor, Your 
\an’s on the Spot.” 
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Exhibit techniques will be pre- 
sented by exhibit designers and build- 
ers who will team up with exhibitors 
in offering some of the latest develop- 
ments that have proved effective to 
put across a sales message and display 
a product to best advantage. 

How to get the most from your ex- 
hibit dollar—the all important ques- 
tion—will be approached from two 
angles: (1) How to keep down initial 
costs through the use of techniques 
such as the module principle and sin- 
gle electric outlet; and (2) How to 
get full value out of displays by plan- 
ning their effective re-use by the ex- 
hibitor himself or through cooper- 
ation with customers and distributors. 

Some intricacies of convention 
planning and procedure, which often 
prove confusing to exhibitors, will be 
clarified in a symposium, ‘‘Who’s 
Who in Making a Convention and 
Exhibit Click.” Representatives of a 
convention bureau, convention hall, 
housing bureau, hotel management 
and show management will collabo- 
rate to give an accurate picture of 


what each does and how they work 
as an organized unit. Exhibitors will 
learn just whom to contact whenever 
those complex problems appear on the 
convention horizon. 


Exhibits Part of Clinic 


“Mr. Exhibitor, Your Salesman’s 
on the Spot” is a discussion that could 
springboard your next exhibit into a 
roaring success. It’s planned as an 
engaging session to show you how to 
make your salesman’s time at the 
trade show pay off. Some key points 
to be discussed are: preparation be- 
fore the show, invitations, briefing of 
personnel, giveaway material and lit- 
erature, registration of visitors, tie-in 
advertising, and the often neglected 
follow-up. 

With its fourth trade show clinic, 
EAC introduces a new feature, Ex- 
hibition of Display Techniques, calcu- 
lated to broaden the scope of the event 
and increase its value to those who 
attend. ‘This marks the first time 
that an exhibition, as such, will be 
carried on as part of the clinic pro- 
gram. Exhibit areas will be eight 
feet by two feet, and will be arranged 
on slight angles.as a gallery-type ex- 
hibit—not booths. Intent of this ar- 
rangement is to make possible display 
from two sides of the unit area and 
to permit some display in depth. 

With the prime objective to present 
samples of sound exhibit techniques, 
it is expected that display builders and 
designers and manufacturers of dis- 
play accessories will use the 20. or 
more units to show some clever dem- 
onstrations of their art. Exhibits will 
be open after morning and afternoon: 
sessions and on the first evening until 
9 PM. 

Association of National Advertisers 
and National Industrial Advertisers 
Association are cooperating in the 
event again this year. Members of 
both organizations are invited to the 
clinic as are all exhibitors and others 
interested in the medium. Formal 
announcements are to be mailed from 
EAC’s office late in October. 

While the clinic in December is 
only the fourth sponsored by EAC, 
the organization has been active for 
26 years. It was founded to meet a 
real need for facts that permit an ex- 
hibitor to make intelligent appraisals 
and to reach sound conclusions as to 
his show participation. 

In 1926, E. G. Mailey, vice presi- 
dent, The Babcock and Wilcox Co., 
and R. M. Gates, vice president, The 
Superheater Co., called an informal 
meeting of large manufacturing ex- 
hibitors who were then participating 
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in the New York Power Show. They 
felt that combined action was neces- 
sary to improve Power Show condi- 
tions and formed a group to work 
closely with show management, and 
to determine whether the growing in- 
terest would justify more power 
shows in other cities. This group 
adopted the name Exhibitors Commit- 
tee of Power Shows. 

Power Show fact-finding and dis- 
semination of information were the 
first tasks undertaken by the Commit- 
tee. Even so limited a program, how- 
ever, made more intelligent show 
planning possible for both exhibitor 


Move 
Displays 


this reliable 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 
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and exhibit manager. 

Exhibitor Committee of Power 
Shows was expanded, from 1926 to 
1930, to a total of 36 men. They 
classified 900 manufacturers, ob- 
tained show information from them, 
and from exhibit managers and pro- 


moters at the same time. While there 
is no exact count of shows and expo- 
their number 


sitions at that time, 
might be guesstimated at 500. 


All work, involving a huge amount 
of correspondence, was carried out by 
addition to 
their regular duties with their re- 
spective companies. In 1930, Exhibi- 


committee members, in 


Move your display and merchandise ex- 
hibits without crating, safely and on time 
this reliable way—by calling your North 
American Van Lines Agent. Professional 
movers. Padded modern vans. Depend- 
able schedules for local or long-distance 
moves. Economical. Arrange, too, for 
moving household goods of transferred 
personnel. Plan in advance with ‘‘Survey 
Service’’ estimate . . . no obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


tors Committee of Power Shows, be. 
lieving it had a good start toward 
solving show problems of the power 
industry, broadened its activities to 
cover other industries and became Ex. 
hibitors Committee Industrial and 
Power Shows, Inc. 

Directors and officers of the new 


organization served without pay. It 


was then, as today, a non-profit or- 
ganization, operated cooperatively by 
its members acting as a group. The 
Board of Directors elected for officers 
men who were thoroughly experi- 
enced with exhibitions, and who held 
executive positions in prominent com- 
panies. At about this same time, Wil- 
liam A. Hemming was appointed paid 
secretary. 

As the Committee’s work became 
known, exhibit managers, as well as 
exhibitors, sought its counsel and ad- 
vice. When a manager asked its help, 
the Committee circulated question- 
naires to determine the interest of 
prospective exhibitors in a_ proposed 
show. Many show managers who ac- 
cepted the committee’s findings were 


thus saved thousands of dollars that § 


otherwise might have been lost. 
Exhibitors Committee Industrial 
and Power Shows was dissolved in 


1934. A new organization, Exhibitors § 


Advisory Council, was incorporated. 
The new name more clearly identi- 
fied the work and purposes of the or- 
ganization. 

Early in its work, Exhibitors Ad- 
visory Council found that interests 
of several segments make up an} 
trade show program: (1) show spon- 
sors or management, (2) convention 
hall owners or managers, (3) exhibi- 
tors or space buyers, (4) display 
builders, (5) service labor groups, 
and (6) attending audience. 


The merging and molding of in-| 


terests of all segments was slow. It 
has been the result of a long-range 
program, developed step by step, to 
reconcile the interests of all. And, 
most important, a program has been 
devised to get more productive re 
sults from a very valuable tool in our 
selling kit—the trade show. 


Originally membership in the Coun- 
cil was limited to exhibitor-members 
only. Recently membership has been 
made available to show managers and 
display builders on an associate basis. 
This has considerably broadened the 
operating sphere of EAC, and ha 
given it new opportunities to «ffect 
the understanding and coordinitio 
that makes for more efficient and suc 
cessful show operation. 

As a result of mutual cooper: tio?, 
the advisory service rendered by !AC 


to exhibitors and show managers 


generally understood and _ acceptedj 
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today. . or, through the Council and 
their p.'ticipation in it, they have had 
an op-vrtunity to offer constructive 
criticisin and suggestions that they 
might have witheld had exhibitors 
ind show managers been obliged to 
deal directly with each other. 

Elimination of conflicting sched- 
ules, together with many corrective 
steps taken through EAC services, has 
brought actual dollar and cents re- 
turns to exhibit managers and con- 
vention hall owners. The confidence 
that has been restored in responsible 
exhibit management is beyond value, 
according to Mr. Uffleman. 

Through the years, many exhibi- 
tors who did not believe in trade show 
programs, or were lukewarm, have 
come to appreciate their value 
through the Council’s constructive 
work. Not only do they have a source 
of trade show information at their 
disposal, but they also have a wealth 
of experience and know-how upon 
which to draw. 

In 1939 a permanent office for 
EAC was opened at 120 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. Work had 
grown to such proportions that it re- 
quired adequate working space. Office 
of Executive Secretary is now held 
by Mrs. OEnone D. Negley, who 
joined the Council in January, 1939, 
as assistant executive secretary. 

One of the great values of the 
Council’s operation lies in the infinite 
number of intangible services that it 
renders daily to the trade show field. 
Every day show managers, advertis- 
ers, trade associations, exhibitors, dis- 
play builders, and others concerned 
with exhibit problems, call upon the 
staff at New York headquarters for 
help and guidance on countless prob- 
lems and policies. 

In addition to the annual Trade 
Show Clinic, EAC offers many, regu- 
lar services to its members and others 
in the exposition field. These services 
include: (1) Exhibits Attendance 
Audit Bureau, a new endeavor spon- 
sored by the Council to aid show par- 
ticipants in gauging the value of 
show audiences; (2) A reliable list 
ot shows for the current year which 
is released to members; (3) Conf 
dential show reports prepared foi 
mem>ers; (4) Pre-show and _post- 
shov surveys on specific events; (5) 
New bulletins on show activities sent 
to members periodically; (6) Confi- 
dent «1 reports on a specific show pre- 
pare’ at the request of individual 
members; (7) Close liaison with 
othe» associations. 

© \er-all aim of the Council is to 


elev.-c the standards of trade shows 
anc -xpositions. Its annual clinic is 
one .! the big guns in its campaign. 


Capital’s experienced experts offer you... 


© Excellent promotional ideas to increase 
attendance. 


© A choice of Regular Service, low-cost Aircoach or 
Special Flights. 


¢ Fast delivery of your displays, samples, literature, 
etc... . either on the same plane with delegates, 
or via Capital Airfreight at rates often less than 

Rail Express. 


Group and C ention Sales M , CAPITAL AIRLINES 
National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


Please have your representative call to discuss our coming 
convention. 


Nome....... ainlens : scoaceneense ae 
Orgonization......... oe 
Address........... sae ; . sabeseesabarnpeass _ 
City . ..State.. = 


Cvery 
CConventton 


Conventence 


Trained Convention Staff—will take care of details—will 
free you for more important duties. This staff has handled 
hundreds of nationally important conventions. 

Meeting and Exhibit Space—specially ae exhibit space 
where your products show to best advantage. Beautifully 
appointed meeting rooms for 10 to 2,000 people. 
Accommodations—comfortable, pleasant rooms. Can pro- 
vide “overflow” accommodations. 

Wonderful Facilities—for dining . . . large-group banquets 
... balls... dances. 

Location—at the crossroads of a great city—a few steps to 
commercial . . . shopping . . . historic . . . cultural and 


entertainment centers. 
BENNETT E. TOUSLEY, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


THE 


BROAD & WALNUT STREETS ¢ PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


**New in Face—Old in Grace”’ 
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SROts cers 


YOUR MOREY 


$ WHAT 1¢ 


-.. BOD 


FLANNEL BOARD PRESENTATIONS show factors affecting money value. 


“Selling” Our Economic System 


Through Informal Employe Meetings 


Weirton Steel Co. is bringing the hard facts of economics 


to every employe willing to learn what makes our system tick 


—and 97% of them are. All meetings are held on company 


time. 


It is generally accepted that most 
company-sponsored campaigns to sell 


America to Americans have come a. 


cropper. ‘They may have been sin- 
cerely inspired, but sincerity alone 
has never sold anything—particularly 
an economic system. 

Rather than launch a crusade for 
greater appreciation of our economic 
way of life to all America, Weirton 
Steel Co. is selling our system right 
in its own home—to its executives, 
employes and soon its neighbors. With 
small discussion groups, directed by 
trained leaders, Weirton, a subsidiary 
of National Steel Corp., is bringing 
cold, hard facts of economics to every 
employe willing to learn what makes 
our system tick. 

Not only is Weirton staging meet- 
ings to prove superiority of our brand 
of economics and how the company 
and its employes fit into the eco- 
nomic pattern, it’s paying employes 
to attend. i 


Voluntary attendance is 
on company time. 

Thomas E. Millsop, president, and 
Ernest T. Weir, founder of Weir- 
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Some are held at midnight for late-shift foremen. 


ton and chairman, National Steel 
Corp., are of the opinion that any 
training program for executives must 
include education in basic economics. 
They know that many of our coun- 
try’s cyclical woes can be corrected 
through a better understanding of our 
economic system, and conclude that 
a clearer picture of how a business 
system operates will help foremen, 
supervisory and administration people 
on their jobs. 

“We have a great responsibility 
to keep employes and the public 
fully informed on economic facts of 
the steel industry—for if that indus- 
try doesn’t grow, the country doesn’t 
grow. Facts in our business repre- 
sent facts in all businesses,’”’ declares 
Mr. Weir. 

Development of a meeting program 
for a dramatic presentation of every- 
day facts on the interplay of eco- 
nomic forces was accomplished by 
Weirton’s Industrial Relations Dept. 
and administered by the newly formed 
Division of Education and Training. 

A cooperative relationship was 


worked out with the Industrial Re- 
lations Center, University of Chicago, 
to aid in preparing and presenting 
the program. ‘Twenty-four Weir- 
ton supervisory and administrative 
men took the conference leadership 
course at the University and returned 
with techniques of group leadership, 
to communicate the elements of eco- 
nomics to men in the plant. 

Economic conferences were sched- 
uled during regular working hours 
in cooperation with plant managers. 
In some instances, meetings were held 
at mfdnight to catch foremen on 
the late shift. Attendance, on a 
voluntary basis, attained an average 
of 97%. 


Informal Conferences 


Meeting programs are not intense 
or emotional. All formal education- 
al approaches are discarded. Class- 
room work or lectures are not in 
volved. Conferences are simply 2 
series of informal group discussions. 
Complete participation by each mem- 
ber, in every discussion, is the edu- 
cational program’s heart. 

Each group is small—usually not 
over 15 persons. Meetings las’ % 
minutes and are held daily, but in- 
dividual groups meet no oftener than 
once every other week. 

The problem of engaging unin- 
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Chicago’s Finest Meeting Room 


The TERRACE CASINO is Chicago’s finest! Terraced, it gives all a full view 
of the stage. Air-conditioned, it gives comfort throughout the longest meetings. 
Beautiful, it gives quiet dignity to every session. Private, with its separate 
street entrance, adjoining bar and checking facilities. Easily accommodates 
1000 persons. By day, the Terrace Casino is your main convention room. 

By night, your banquet hall. The Hotel Morrison’s other meeting rooms 

will accommodate groups from ten to one thousand. Write today for 


the Terrace Casino Brochure. Teletype CG 1685 
Willard M. Rutzen, General Manager 


HOTEL MORRISON “*°Ghicaco**™* 
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of the South and Southwest” 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


Hotels Galvez, Buccaneer, Jean LaFitte and 
Coronado Courts, ideally located in the Gulf Coast ALABAMA TEXAS 
favorite resort city, are completely modern and com- HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 
fortable in every respect. Host to many national con- HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON, Birminghom HOTEL EDSON 
ventions in excess of 2,000 delegates, these convention HOTEL BROWNWOOD... 
wise hosts offer unmatched facilities for meetings of OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOTEL BAKER... 
every size. In addition to meeting rooms in the hotels, HOTEL WASHINGTON...........Washington HOTEL TRAVIS... 
he fabulous Galveston Pleasure Pier has exhibit space of 36,000 Ror 
square feet with complete utility service, and the beautiful —e rh Rema 
conditioned Marine Room with maple dance floor, carpeted HOTEL CLAYPOOL........ aa: eae 
terraces, large stage, public address system, projection CORONADO COURTS.........-....Golveston 
room perfect for convention meetings, banquets MIRAMAR COURT .---e-Galveston 
1 dances. Capacity for dancing—2,000 persons, for meetings— 
; 3,000 persons. For leisure pleasure, Galveston has 32 
les of sparkling beach and surf in addition to golf courses, 
tennis courts and exciting night life. 


«eeee- Indvonapolis 


LOUISIANA 
JUNG HOTEL.... 
HOTEL DESOTO.. 


.-. New Orleans 


+--+ New Orleans 
HOTEL PLAZA..,....... - Laredo 


NEBRASKA HOTEL LUBBOCK : --.. Lubbock 
HOTEL FALLS yess Marlin 
HOTEL CACTUS. .Son Angelo 
HOTEL MENGER.. ..Son Antonio 


HOTEL PAXTON 


AFFILIATED 
NATIONAL HOTELS 
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NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS crecereeceesresClovis 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON Columbia 


ANGELES COURTS San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 

HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE ... Mountain Loke 

HOTEL MONTICELLO .......... --Norfotl 


SROC+ PH PVs 


50 YEARS’ SPECIALIZATION IN 


Decorative 
Display 


Fabrics 
(Flame-Proofed) 


For EXHIBITS, CONVENTIONS, FAIRS, 
BOOTHS, BACKDROPS, DRAPERIES. 


VELOURS 
PLUSHES 
REPPS 
SATINS 
BENGALINES 
DUVETYNES 
SATEENS 
PERCALES 
BUNTINGS 
NOVELTY 
FABRICS 
DISPLAY 
ACCESSORIES 


Special Colors Dyed to Order 
Visit our nearest showroom or write for 
samples and prices. Prompt service guar- 
anteed. 


“The House of Service” 


A VAN ls PAN BY Wa ' 
/FABRIC CORPORATION 
NEW YORK: 130 West 46th St., Dept. S 
CHICAGO: 115 So. Wabash 

ST. LOUIS: Century Bidg., 313 N. 9th St. 
LOS ANGELES: 1113 So. Los Angeles St. 


THE LIVELIEST HOTEL 
ON THE BEACH! 


rates you enjoy 


MEALS © DANCING 
ENTERTAINMENT 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 


American or European Plan 
Atlantic City’s Most Versatile 


CONVENTION FACILITIES 


. . . Air-conditioned dining room 
. - - Banquet and meeting rooms 
. . « Sun-N-Star Roof 
. . + Solaria 
. . « Salt-baths 
. . « Home of Radio Station WMID 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Write for information and attractive rates! 


James E. Reed, Mar. 
Charles S. Manning, Sales Mgr. 


S wings Ue Hoppening at The 


enator 


ATLANTIC CITY 


| formed participants in a discussion 
| of economic forces and their rela- 
| tion to cause and effect is handled 
| simply. 


ter for analysis. 


A trained conference leader 
rephrases questions and problems in 
terms of the individual’s daily ex- 
perience so that the subject becomes 
not merely theory but a practical mat- 
Since discussions 


| center around basic economics, this 


| relating of 


production-distribution- 


| consumption problems to the individ- 


ual is eminently successful, for each 
man, as he earns, saves and spends 


| money, becomes a party to our eco- 
| nomic life. 


Use Visual Aids 


Reciprocal action between eco- 


| nomic forces is made graphic for 


conference groups with visual aids. 
A new perspective is given conferees 
as they watch money, products and 
customers jockeyed into position on 


| flannel boards. Multicolored symbols 


show the dynamic forces of our Amer- 
ican business life in operation. Com- 
petition, the driving force of our 
economy, is represented by a boxing 
glove. Accomplishments of our 
American business system are told on 
flannel boards—designed and built by 
L. A. Whitney Displays—with col- 
ored blocks, arrows and circles com- 
paring population, average education, 
work hours and new inventions. De- 
velopment of raw materials and pro- 
ductivity of manpower are charted 
to illustrate the forces at work to 
raise our standard of living. 

Visual aids allow conference par- 
ticipants, many for the first time, to 
understand the function and _ rela- 
tionship between stockholders, com- 
pany, customers and government. A 
replica of a factory is built on the 
flannel board in sections to repre- 
sent assets and manpower (buildings, 
equipment, tools, operators, mechan- 
ics, management) and money that 
must go to each in replacement, sup- 
plies, wages and salaries. The fac- 


| tory roof represents special functions 


—sales, research, engineering, pur- 


| chasing—with executive management 


As the conference leader 
factory, the group is 


over all. 


builds the 


| prompted to ask questions on the re- 
| lationship of the elements and the ef- 


fect of an imbalance in any section | 


| of the “plant.” 


Classical supply and demand 
curves that appear in every economics 


| text book are scrapped in favor of 


| new symbols that hold more mean- | 


| ing 


and speed up comprehension. 


| Opaque projectors, in addition to 


flannel boards, bring the elements of 
our economy into focus. 


MIAMI’S FIRST NEW HOTEL 
IN TWENTY SEVEN YEARS 


BISCAYN 


8 

BISCAYNE BLYD, 5 
AT 4th ST. C a 
MIAMI, FLA. . - 
Overlooking N a 
Beovtiful E - 
= 


200 beautifully appointed 
rooms each with private bath 

. radio and circulating ice 
water ... dining room... 
sales meeting rooms... 
cocktail-lounge . . . banquet 
hall . . . directly opposite 
convention hall. 


THE DEEP SOUTH'S 
FINEST CONVENTION 
FACILITIES - - - 


Sonia 


FOR YOUR NEXT 
SALES MEETING 


A luxurious resort hotel spe- 
cializing in conventions .. . fin- 
est meeting and banquet room in 
the south seating 1500... 
experienced convention staff 
trained to handle a “package” 
convention for you . Con- 
veniently located between New 
Orleans and Mobile. Write us 
for more detailed information. 


Jimmie Love, Gen. Mgr. 


“Sina Nite 


OVERLOOKING THE GULF OF 
MEXICO 


—_ 
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T. firmly fix conference discus- 
sions participants’ minds, booklets 
are . stributed with replicas of color- 
fyl : innel-board presentations repro- 
duce: and significant points outlined. 
Boos ets act as a reference to basic 
conc pts and to the company’s own 
Many charts show Weir- 
ton: earnings, expenditures and de- 
velo; ment since 1906. Charts are 


econumy. 


pictorial and colorful. Benefits that 
accrie to employes, stockholders and 
customers are reproduced from flan- 
nel-board presentations. 


Weirton knew it was on the right 
track as sessions progressed. As “mys- 
teries’”’ of our business system unfold, 
many employes indicate an interest 
to learn more about certain aspects 


of our economy. Supplemental ma- 
terial for outside reading is made 


available. Among the subjects stim- 
ulating further study by conferees 
are the Federal Reserve System, the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
Weirton’s Economic Education 
Program was offered first to admin- 
istrative and supervisory employes. 
When 90% of these employes in- 
dicated in a poll that meetings should 
be held for everyone at Weirton, 
the program was expanded. Plans 
were laid to conduct meetings for 
10,000 employes—on company time. 
While in-plant discussion groups 
are continued, Weirton plans to carry 
its economic education program to the 


community—to business and profes- 
sional groups—on a lecture basis. 
“Black light” charts are to be added 
to visual aid tools to further drama- 
tize its program for “outsiders.” 

Weirton has neither pre-tested nor 
post-tested its economic education 
program. It is satisfied, on the basis 
of an opinion poll and general ob- 
servations, that its two-fold objec- 
tive has been attained. The two ob- 
jectives are: 

To create a “climate” wherein 
employer and employes can discuss 
problems of mutual interest openly. 

2. To bring about a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
American business system. 

The economic conference program 
is not original with Weirton. It has 
been instituted by other companies, 
chambers of commerce, banks and citi- 
zens committees. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., one of the origina- 
tors of the program, sent Harold 
E. Himes to Weirton’s plant. He 
demonstrated, to an executive man- 
agement group, how our _ business 
system works. Weirton’s program is 
based on Du Pont’s presentation. 

How important is the program to 
Weirton? Comments Mr. Weir: 
“The new basic economics program 
is one of the most important labor- 


management things we have ever 
done.” He urges everyone to “take 


it seriously.” 


Puttin’ on the Dog 


Fido has his day 


at a Union Bag & Paper 


Corp. exhibit. 


The display of four championship dogs ties in with the company’s 


theme “Union Multiwall Bags—Choice of Champions.” 


The ex- 


hibit brings to life Union’s printed advertising featuring pedigree 


pups. 


“Champions All,” 


the canines, whose blue blood is emphasized by 


their winning ribbons on display, perform obedience tricks on a 


raised platform in front of their cages. 


They were groomed regu- 


larly by dog’s best friend, a licensed American Kennel Club handler. 


It was “doggone” 
to pet the pups. 
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successful as visitors couldn’t resist stopping 


YOUR NEXT 
CONVEN 


NYION 


Ask us to help you with 

our free convention services; 
arrange room reservations, 
banquets, cocktail parties, 
speakers, meeting halls, 
other details. Write now for 
complete information and 


our references. 


CONVENTION BUREAU OF THE 
RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


P.0.BO0X 2109 TWX RE 46 
RENO, NEVADA 


wHy Not ENJOY 
YOUR SALES MEETING? 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


For unique, unforgettable entertainments, | 
dependably ideal weather at all seasons, | 
and superb facilities for meetings up to 
200, scenic Jamaica is the answer! TOWER 
ISLE's moderate American-plan rates, plus 
superior plane service (only 3 hours from 
U. S. A.) will attract a larger attendance. 
For folder and information, address Atlantic 
International Hotel Service, Essex 
House, N. Y. 19, or 55 E. Wash- | 
ington St., Chicago 2. 


ower Isle ssa 


Kak kkk kak KKK KKK KKK Stunts to Spark 


ae A Sessi 
Mation-wide SHOW PRODUCERS s cesnshe 


ideas to add spice 
to your meetings 


When a theme fails to develop for 

your sales meeting, here’s a formula 

. that offers variety and allows for im 

artists | agination: Use a television-station log 
for your basic meeting schedule. 

ratlo | ‘Take any station log and note the 

CORPO Vi variety. It includes a drama _ show, 

quiz, news program, comedy, sports, 

| educational program and films. Use 

each type of television program to 

present your material. You might 

| start off with a news program to an- 

nounce latest developments in your 

company. This might be followed 


. PACKAGE SHOWS » VARIETY SHOWS with a quiz on the biggest _ prob- j 
lems in the field. A wrestling-match 

. NAME ACTS © MOTION PICTURE STARS farce in which two wrestlers—appre 

( | priately named with y ‘oduct’s 

2 NAME BANDS ¢ SMALL BANDS _iitiame and thar of the competition F 


EXt 


tior 


could lock in “combat” ‘as an an- 

T 7 A a D R A D 1 0 N A M b S | nouncer describes the holds and tech- 
niques (product features) that make S 
: , . | a winner, 

3 Entertainment for All Occasions | Each segment of the meeting 

, | should be 10 minutes to a half hour, 

| just as in a station log. A giant tele- 


“ NO BUDGET TOO SMALL OR TOO LARGE | vision set reproduction should frame 


jo | the stage. The format of television D 
2 AGENCY REPRESENTATIVE WITH EACH SHOW | programming permits every type of 
# | presentation and still adds a cohesion g 
} FOR AN IMMEDIATE PROPOSAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION CON- | to your meeting. Station breaks, com- ‘ 
° | mercials and time signals should be ti 
TACT OUR NEAREST OFFICE OR USE CONVENIENT FORM BELOW | included to round out your presenta- i 
| tion. 
HOLLYWOOD CHICAGO CLEVELAND | To speed the development of 
n Clyde Baldschun Phil Levant Cliff Myers friendliness and good cheer at a con- 
” pk wepnnpmmaam Hotel aaa aoe pty | vention, Art Briese, popular banquet J 
' sae speaker, reports a novel welcoming 
NEW YORK CITY DAYTON, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. | stunt for large sales meetings and 
Lloyd LaBrie Jim Venable Dave Bender conventions. A hospitality committee t 
poe ahaa A cottage preeg H. Mag. | is appointed to shake hands and offer e 
| a friendly greeting to everyone in ( 
eam ame wen. | attendance. To insure that no one is \ 
Seeeeeeseesteanesessbeaeseezeeeneneaese | er oe ee oe ee b 
| fastened onto the corner of the dele- 0 
. * Mr. Clyde Baldschun-McConkey Artists Corp. — a age ea sanyer a : Qo: e 
° ; e | welcome. Any delegate whose badge 
. 7000 Hollywood, Hollywood 28, Calif, Pw not have ‘the clip pin reading | 
e Please rush me information on how your organization can help me with our enter- ® “Hospitality is singled out for a 
tainment problems—no obligation, of course. greeting. — P : 
* . Mr. Briese suggests, too, that in- 
@ NAME e stead of handing a delegate his badge 
e ADDRESS .___ ae = tie PHONE upon registering, someone — preter ( 
ably an attractive hostess—pin i! on 
eR oe ZONE STATE .. ® his right lapel. (Everyone uses the @ 
. e left.) When the delegate  sh.kes 
P ORGANIZATION P hands with other conventioneers ¢r is 
TYPE OF ENTERTAINMENT being introduced in a mumble to 
ad e strangers, his badge is directly be:ore 
@ DATE OF MEETING 2.2... cece eee eee e eens . their eyes for easy reading wit! out 


craning the neck—or worse—missing 


* * * * * _ - * * * a: * * > 4 > 4 = * * the name entirely. 
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° & EXHIBIT DESIGNING section of the show received special atten- A SNEAK PREVIEW of a new Westinghouse display was shown. 
1 de tion from visitors who scrutinized samples of original sketches. Exhibit tells the story of atomic energy in understandable terms. 
Owe( 
_ prob- § 
match 
appro- 
rduct’s 
tion— ° 
‘| First Show to Promote Trade Shows 
| tech- 
“| Sheds New Light for Exhibit 
eds New Light for Exhibitors 
eeting 
hour, 
t tele- 
frame 
vision @ Display builder uses 5,000 sq. ft. to show exhibitors what (+) Let your exhibit design radiate 
pe of ca ‘ si mae your company’s character; (5) Select 
hesion J goes into creating an exhibit, how to plan show participa- = and ‘train your exhibit personnel ; 
, com- y m i (6) Plan and operate a follow-up 
id be | tion and how many jobs exhibits can do. More than a__ program. 
senta- . . Among the impressive features was 
thousand came to see the three-day show in Pittsburgh. ier " depietian insets Skin 
it of into the production of an industrial 
a con- exhibit. Few exhibitors have ever had 
inquet the 16 distinct services of an exhibit 
oming § builder spelled out for them. Large 
s and Industrial exhibits have been used to see the show’s value and rushed circular photographic enlargements 
mittee # to promote—of all things—industrial back to their offices to bring their illustrated the panel. Dramatically 
| offer exhibits. Believed to be a “first,” bosses. It was an opportunity for big showing the hands of technicians and 
ne in Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim & brass in industry to see how their craftsmen at work, the panel pre- 
one 1s Weis, Inc., display designers and trade-show dollars are spent and how sented the display services: estimat- 
pin is builders, Pittsburgh, produced its to better profit from the medium. ing, production, engineering, wood- 
- dele- own industrial show to further the Three principals of an advertising working, printing, electrical, mechan- 
warm entire exhibit industry. agency took a short tour through the ical, model making, lettering, art pro- 
badge Holding forth for three days in show and came back with the remain- duction, photography, set-up inspec- 
sa ling Pittsburgh’s William, Penn Hotel, ing 45 members of their staff. It was tion, packing cases, shipping, field 
for a GRSXW showed 1,100 visitors, via the first time they could see what service and storage. 
three-dimensional displays, what goes three-dimensional displays can do, A sneak preview of a new exhibit 
at In- into creating and building an exhibit how they are planned and created. for Westinghouse Electric Corp.— 
badge and a dozen special uses. Visitors, Staff members of GRS&W con- planned for the State Fair of Texas— 
re ter duriig the three-day show, repre- ducted visitors through the show that was given show visitors. “Story of 
if on sent-.| 192 industrial companies, ad- covered an area of 5,000 sq. ft., in- the Atom,” was created for Westing- 
s the vert .ing agencies, art services, publi- cluded 14 separate exhibit units and house in a large circular exhibit, 26 
shakes caticous and students of industrial art. 150 ft. of wall panels. The first feet wide, featuring blacklight illus- 
Sor ls ‘lie show was designed to sell the panel to greet visitors, “Planning for tration throughout. ‘The exhibit 
le to medium, rather than GRS&W, and Three-Dimensional Selling,’ listed traces, in terms understood by the 
be ‘ore invitations went out to competitive six steps for effective trade show par- layman, development of astronomical 
ith out exh bit builders in Pittsburgh as well ticipation: (1) Select shows care- measurement, early discoveries leading 
jissing as biyers of industrial displays. Sales fully; (2) Decide upon objective; to the development of nuclear fission 
and advertising executives were quick (3) Select your exhibit counselor; and presents a diagram of an atomic 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. hotel 


Outstanding Facilities 
at Sensible Prices 


If you plan to hold a convention or sales 
meeting in Atlantic City, it will pay to 
investigate the facilities at the Jefferson 
‘ . Atlantic City's leading moderately 
priced hotel. Famous for its excellent 
cuisine and outstanding facilities, the 
Jefferson's completely trained convention 
staff is your assurance of a most success- 
ful meeting. 


@ UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
—in the heart of the resort, 
convenient to railroad and 
bus terminal. 

® BANQUET ROOM — seat- 
ing 1230 persons. 

@ SEPARATE MEETING 
ROOMS accommodating 35 
to 350 persons. 

@ EXHIBIT SPACE of over 
13,000 square feet. 

@ SOUNDPROOF, AIR-CON- 
DITIONED auditorium. 

@®@ 468 COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS in the Jefferson 
and its sister hotels. 

@® EXPERIENCED STAFF to 
handle all details. 


For complete details and information 
for future bookings, write, wire or 
telephone Charles A. Fetter, General 
Manager. 


Jefferson Auditorium 
Atlantic City’s Newest & Finest 


Completely Air Conditioned 


COP PPPS LPL IPL P LLP LOL LL OL OL ODL ODD. 


Hard to Please? 


Do you take what you get and 
like it, or do you shout out 
when you don’t get what you 
want? We've got a big ear to 


listen to your shouts. Turn to 


page 63. 


PPPLPPO LOLOL OLLIE LOD LD DODDDODDOOOOS 


power plant. Fluorescent illustrations 
and copy panels produce a three-di- 
mensional effect against the black 
background and add impact to the 
dramatic story of atomic power. 
First public demonstration of a new 
color photography process, Specta- 
chrome, was included in the show. 
Developed by Dramaturgy, Inc., 
Cleveland, the process makes blowups 
of color transparencies available in 
unlimited sizes. Lawrence Higgins, 
president, Dramaturgy, was on hand 
to explain how color control makes it 
possible to create or duplicate any 
hue in the giant transparencies. Ex- 


PRODUCT TESTS can be demonstrated ef- 
fectively as shown by the Joy exhibit which 
dunks and pounds an electrical connection. 


amples of transparencies in which 
color tones were changed to create 
emphasis on products were shown. 
With this process, transparencies of 
billboard size can be created without 
distortion of image, dot or pattern 
formation or sacrifice of color intens- 
ity. 

Each group was accompanied by a 
guide who elaborated upon the ma- 
terial presented in panels and ex- 
plained special uses and effects of the 
exhibits. Questions were encouraged 
so that each visitor could leave with 
a complete understanding of three- 
dimensional presentation fundamen- 
tals. 

Each special use of exhibits was 
described with examples. Several ani- 
mated displays were on hand to indi- 
cate the variety of effects that can be 
created with motion. How to test 
your product before a trade show au- 
dience was shown with a Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, exhibit. 
Joy electrical connections were 


pounded by a sledge hammer—acti- 
vated by a simple animation device— 
and run through a transparent plastic 
box filled with water. By pressing a 
button, visitors could see a light go 
on while electrical connections were 
being hammered and immersed, proy- 
ing the product’s ruggedness. 

A diorama, produced for Haugh 
& Keenan Co., movers, showed an 
endless chain of highway traffic moy- 
ing along at realistic speed. Company 
trucks were included in the flowing 
trafic to indicate how its fleet tray- 
erses the nation’s highways. 

Specialized exhibits included a lit. 


GIANT SWITCH BOX makes a dramatic 


sales meeting prop. Speakers remove over- 


size parts to demonstrate product features. 


erature display table created for Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., a traveling dis- 
tributor-dealer display of forged iron 
hardware for McKinney Mfg. Co., 
and a giant safety switch for use in 
sales meetings. The Westinghouse 
switch box, four times actual size, 
operates authentically and has remov- 
able parts, created to scale, that can 
be taken out to show a meeting ot 
salesmen how to demonstrate product 
features. ; 

An example of a technical demon- 
strator, a new _ interest-stimul: ting 
selling tool, was put on_ display. 
Many variations and uses of a key 
inter-lock system—used for pos'tive 
flow-control in manufacturing. [0 
block off electrical circuits du-ing 
maintenance work and other s«‘ety 
checks—are explained with this e> am- 
ple of an operating-visualizer dis)'lay. 
The show visitor could operate the 
display and see how a series of «eys 
and locks could be strategically pl ..ced 
in a manufacturing plant to mair.cain 
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Designed and produced in cooperation with The Saturday Evening Post in a minimum of time. 


The Stensgaard Organization assisted with the installation and servicing of this display in many cities. 


Another Success Story! “1S EXHIBITS FOR SALES MEETINGS! 


For over 20 years, WLS has assisted in the planning and execution 
of sales meetings in a most diversified classification of industry and 


, business. 
If you want Large meetings...Small meetings... Meetings anywhere in the U.S.A. 
Planning—Designing— Only recently WLS service was rendered to over 50 district sales 


Counseling— meetings within 10 days throughout the U.S.A. for one client. 


Pradtion | it- 
Field Service calh.. ‘“<?" L. STENSGAARD AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
> 


ae: 
ban 
Fes 
« 


346 North Justine St., Chicago, Illinois 


~ 


Specialists in Merchandise Presentation . Displays . Exhibits 


== Dallas’ Finest 


Conwention Hotel | 
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Plan now to hold your 
next convention in 


Ideal facilities for large or small 
groups -- everything to make your 
next convention the best ever. 


26,000 hotel rooms 

New, air-conditioned auditorium 
Fine restaurants 

Famous shopping centers 
Delightful weather all year-’round 
Plenty to see and do 


+ + + + + + © 


* Reduced convention rates in spring, 
' summer and fall 


For information, write: Tom F. Smith 
Dir. Convention and Publicity Bureaus 
» City Hall, Miami Beach 39, Florida 


THIS MESSAGE IS PREPARED AND 
‘ PUBLISHED BY THE CITY GOVERNMENT 
OF MIAMI BEACH 


’ 
"Inaihatconall a 
v 


. 


SERVIGES & FACILITIES 


to assure the success of 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


Phone 4-3051 


Call or write 

the Sales Dept. for 
all the facts about 
this distinguished 
Hotel ! 


control over vital functions. Wiring 
behind the display, for those who 
peeked, looked like a small telephone 
exchange. 

United Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., was used as an example of 
how permanent display installations 
are planned. A large, colorful panel 
graphically presented the steps, from 
original conferences to transparencies 
of the finished job, required to design 
and build a permanent installation. 
Original rough sketches for the inter- 
view rooms of United’s customer 
store were shown as well as finished 
sketches and blueprints for construc- 
tion, Visitors were given step-by-step 
creation of display so that they could 
appreciate design and functional con- 
siderations that go into it. 

“We opened this show to custom- 
ers, prospects, competitors—everyone 
interested in selling and advertising,” 
said Harry Gardner, the “G” of 
GRS&W. ‘The show was designed 
to sell the exhibit medium rather 
than GRS&W. We know we'll get 
our share of business with greater 
understanding and increased use of 
three-dimensionals.” 

Almost 80% of the visitors repre- 
sented companies with whom the dis- 
play organization had done business. 
The show proved to be a valuable 
vehicle for cementing customer rela- 
tions. It served as an industrial rela- 
tions medium as well. A special night 
was set aside for employes of the dis- 
play company to bring their families. 
For the first time \MIom and the kids 
could see what Dad does. 


Center of attraction at the shoy§ 
was Westinghouse’s pantomime ex. 
hibit. The ordinarily dull story of in. 
dustrial plant maintenance was made 
sparkling bright and interesting a 
five attractive pantomimists (female 
variety) told the story of Westing§ 
house replacement parts and service, 

The three-act pantomime show wa 
put on dozens of times each day a 
each new group of visitors arrived, 

The integrated design of the show 
medium’s show caught the fancy oj 
most visitors. One company offered 
to buy the display panels right off the 
floor for use at a convention. No one 
who spent the 40 minutes required S 
to see the entire show left withou 
taking along a greater appreciation [i A 
of the displayman’s art. 

Invitations have been extended to 
GRS&W to take the show to other y 
cities. Present plans call for a second 
show in Pittsburgh next year. Several 
other cities are being considered in 
addition. 

From the formulating of plans for 
the show to the opening of the doors, 
it took little more than four weeks, 
according to C. J. Robinson, one oi 
the firm’s principals. Most work had 
to be done on overtime. “Had we 
added overhead, we couldn't have 
afforded it,” says Mr. Robinson jok- 
ingly. ‘““The show passed our fondest § 
hopes. We need more shows like this 
in the display industry,” he declares, 
“to educate sales and advertising peo- 
ple—even those now using the me- 
dium—to the vast selling potential in- 
herent in three-dimensional exhibits.” 
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HERE’S 2 EXCELLENT LOCATIONS 


for your Trade Show—Sales Meetings— Conventions ! 


Your choice of two famous 
hotels on fine highways — The 
Cavalier at Virginia Beach on 
Ocean Highway — The Jefferson at 
Richmond, Virginia just two blocks 
off U. S. Highway No. 1. 

Offering you every convention 
facility . . . handsome conference 
rooms ... spacious auditoriums 

. public address system... 


beautiful banquet and lovely guest 
rooms... delicious food 

traditional hospitality and service 
... plus something that makes every 
convention better — the prestige of 
a nationally- 
ie come CAVALIER-JEFFERS@ 
ted meeting CORPORATION | 
place. Write Virginia Beach, Va.* 
for details! Richmond, Va. f 


Sidney Banks, President @ 
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Sheraton Adopts "Blitz" 
As Sales Technique 


A new technique in hotel promo- 
tion is the “Blitz” approach developed 


by the Sheraton Corporation of 
America. In a few days of well- 
planned promotion, the Sheraton 


chain covers every conceivable source 
of business in a city. 

A team of sales managers from 
Sheraton’s convention hotels is first 
organized. An advance study is made 
of the hotel’s potentials, the sales or- 
ganization and local competition. A 
city is broken down into sections, 
streets and buildings, and each of 
these areas is thoroughly solicited. 

During a Blitz, sales managers 
meet for breakfast and then make per- 
sonal calls in their territories from 9 
AM to 5 PM with many important 
clients entertained at luncheon. Sales 
kit contains floor plans of the hotel, 
hotel facilities outline, menus, depart- 
ment head list, rate sheet of all U.S. 
Sheraton hotels and credit-card appli- 
to name a few. 

In the Detroit blitz, 1,660 calls 
were made in the metropolitan area 
by a blitz crew of 14 persons. A con- 
centrated effort was made in the 
downtown area and all firms in all 
off buildings were contacted. 
Among those covered were city off- 
cials, banks, utilities, industrial com- 


cations, 


panies, associations, and insurance 
companies, 

*h evening before dinner, another 
meeting is held and each sales man- 
age’ reports on number of calls made, 
coniplaints and compliments received, 
nu der of credit-card applications 
sig) ed, lists of traveling representa- 
a 


and business booked—tentative 


or ‘efinite. Written reports on all 
c ire submitted to the hotel’s gen- 
e nanager. After necessary nota- 
tic’ s have been made in his office, the 
re, rts are sent to the sales office, so 
th: files may be made on all new 
a ints. 

iring the Blitz period, a com- 


inspection of the hotel is made. 
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Recommendations for both opera- 
tional and structural changes are 
made, and they receive immediate at- 
tention. These recommendations have 
included enlargement of sales office, 
reorganization of guest history de- 
partment, redecoration of function 
rooms, installation of a new public 
address system, widening of driveway 
entrance and improvement of internal 
service and promotion. 

During the Boston Blitz the direct 
mail campaign stressed banquet pro- 
motion, cocktail lounge innovations, 
dining rooms, Minute Chef (a type 
of quick-service restaurant now being 
developed in many Sheraton hotels), 
music and dancing, redecoration of 
rooms and suites and air-conditioned 
bedrooms. The mail lists are com- 
piled from credit-card lists, a banquet 
list, the guest history list, lists of 
industries in the metropolitan area, 
teletype users and similar sources. 

The files in the sales office are sup- 
plemented by new files made from 
blitz contacts. Plans are now under- 
way to coordinate the function office 
files (at present handled individually ) 
with those of the sales office to reduce 
duplication of effort. 

Some of the points stressed 
Boston sales presentations are: 

Are the 
Plaza? 

2. Are you satisfied with the serv- 
ice, food and facilities? 

3. Convenient parking. 

4+. Low-priced coffee shop. 

5. Oval Room  (dining-dancing 
room )—policy for the winter season. 

Air-conditioned ballroom—ban- 
quet facilities. 

Redecoration of 
suites. 

8. Have you a credit card? 

9. Do you know of our teletype 
reservation service? 

In Boston, it is certain that 50 
functions, totalling over 4,000 per- 
sons, and 250 room reservations can 
be attributed directly to the blitz. All 
potential customers were offered 
credit-card privileges. Those who re- 
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VIRGINIA 


A distinguished 
setting for 
meetings 
conferences, forums 


For groups of 10 to 300 persons beau- 
tiful Williamsburg offers conference 
delegates and their families an oppor- 
tunity of combining business with an 
enjoyable holiday in this uniquely re- 
stored community. Here, where great 
patriots proclaimed our American faith 
there is something of interest for ev- 
eryone—tours through the Governor’s 
Palace, the Capitol and other famous 
exhibition buildings, 


dens, golf, 


18th century gar- 
tennis, cycling. 

Fine cuisine, excellent accommoda- 
tions and true Virginia hospitality con- 
tribute greatly to the success of every 
meeting held in Williamsburg. 


Williamsburg Inn & Lodge 


For descriptive booklet and information write: 
Grant M. Washburn, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. or call N. Y¥. Res Off., Clrcle 6-8896. 
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WE HAVE THE ‘ Castes ware | 


beter mitt 


TO ASSURE A 


—— 


CONVENTION! 


Information? Please. write: 
Mr, Shepard Henkin 
Director of Sales 


HOTEL 


GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


1200 outside rooms with bath, circu- 
lating ice water, Servidor and radio. 
7th Ave. at 31st St. (Opposite Penn Station) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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KEY CITIES 
in the SOUTH 


GREAT DINKLER 
HOTELS 
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Orleans 
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‘s For full information address 

. Convention Manager, Dinkler Hotels. 

‘ The Dinkler-Ansley, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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| been reflected in subsequent sales. 


| Stop-Over Is 


quested cards received them within 
two days; a total of 1,308 were is- 
sued. All contacts received a follow- 
up letter from the general manager 


that told who should be contacted | 


with regard to private functions. 
When sales managers visit other 


| cities in the chain, they become more 


familiar with other Sheraton hotels 
and the outstanding characteristics of 
each city. Remarkable enthusiasm 
was developed, and this spirit has 


Big Business to Reno 


Stop-over and group business has 
grown to big business for Reno, ac- 
cording to Ray J. Kronemeyer, presi- 
dent of the Nevada Visitors Bureau. 
With the close cooperation of Carl 
QO. Olsen, assistant general passenger 
agent, Southern Pacific Railroad, Mr. 


| Kronemeyer brought organized groups 


to Reno and suggested stop-overs to 
convention delegates who plan to at- 
tend national and international con- 
ventions in San Francisco. 

With the nucleus of the Berkley 
Bay Area Rotary trek to Reno, which 
had been a successful operation for 
several years, Messrs. Olsen and 
Kronemeyer contacted service clubs, 
fraternal organizations, trade associa- 
tions and travel bureaus. 

In addition to the Rotary Tour, 
there were four organized Tower 
Travel Bureau Ski Tours, the San 
Francisco Elks Snow Party and sev- 
eral other special groups who held 


| sales meetings, which meant a total of 


4,090 additional guest days for Reno 
through the cooperation of Mr. 
Olsen. His office also distributed gen- 
eral stop-over information which re- 
sulted in another 3,722 visitors on 
their way to San Francisco conven- 
tions stopping off at Reno for more 
than one day. 


Match Books, Musical 
Group Sell Conventions 


Match books, and some special fa- 
cilities, do a selling job for the city 
of Sacramento in bringing conven- 
tions to California’s capital. 

The match books—stressing special 
features offered—are one product of 
the imagination of showman-Conven- 
tion Bureau Manager Roy Clair, who 
has made them a vital part of his 20- 
year crusade to convince fraternal 


and Breath-Takinz'y 
Beautiful ! 


@ Sales Meeting & 
Show Rooms 


ee 
@ Banquet Facilities 
, © Coffee Shop— 
Dining Room =— 
@ Free Parking —— 
@ Dancing and 


Entertainment 
® Cocktail Lounge 


: Jerry Sussman, Manager 
Completely Air Conditioned @p 


ON THE OCEAN AT 44TH ST. 
MIAMI BEACH 


Hotel Morton | } x 
V 

in 
Atlantic City B to 
m= co 
T 
invites your inquiry C. 
and inspection of our . m 
facilities for enter- ga 
taining your sales meeting L di 

or conference. 

m 
A ground-floor room Ir 
(with full stage) seating 1,000— to 
other smaller rooms, ample hy 
dining and banquet facilities. : 
I 
Three hundred rooms with bath— be 
500 feet from Steel Pier. TO 
rc 
Costs will be extremely B 
moderate. l, 
of 
Bell & Cope al 
° to 
Ownership Management . 
ez 
J t 
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orders. business and trade groups and 
others -hat Sacramento is the place 
for their next convention. 

Where others offer facts and fig- 
ures bout convention halls, hotel 


rooms. transportation conveniences 
and hstoric sites, Mr. Clair does all 
that plus adding a showman’s topper: 
his “Sacramento Convention Ensem- 
ble” of 24 girls whose choral and in- 
strumental concerts enliven conven- 
tion proceedings. Mr. Clair has 
“loaned” the ensemble for conventions 


in San Francisco, calculating that any 
convention group hearing them away 
from home is apt to want to come to 
Sacramento to hear more. 


Hotels Pooled for 
Larger Conventions 


Three hotels in Miami Beach are 
pooling their facilities to offer a con- 
vention “package” to larger groups 
than they could handle individually. 
Within a stone’s throw of the new 
Municipal Auditorium, the hotels can 
conveniently handle single conven- 
tions up to 600 persons. 

Called the Auditorium Group, 
The Delano, Shelborne and Shore 
Club hotels include in their package 
over 500 bedrooms, 11 air-conditioned 
meeting and banquet rooms, cocktail 
lounges and swimming pools. 


New Hall Expands 
West Coast Facilities 


Another auditorium has been built 
to provide additional facilities for 
convention groups on the West Coast. 
The new auditorium in Richmond, 
Calif., was designed for flexibility, 
making it an ideal site where dele- 
gates can meet, be entertained and 
dine without leaving the building. 

Planned for multiple use, the entire 
main ‘loor can be tilted hydraulically 
Irom a main floor activity to a com- 
torta>le theater accommodation. An 
hydraulic cross-connected switchboard 
affor ; unlimited combinations of 
lights or colors. A portable board can 
be co»nected to this system. There is 
room. for 1,000 cars and dressing 
room and showers for 100 people. 
Banc :et facilities can serve up to 
1,00. persons. 

Fc trade shows, the Auditorium 
offe 20,000 square feet of display 
are. Small meeting groups from 50 
to > J persons can be accommodated 
in © e of the seven terrace rooms— 
fac’ room has its own outside en- 
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with the 
velvet touch 


For a conference in the grand manner choose the Savoy-Plaza. 
Located in the heart of New York's smart east side, the Savoy-Plaza 
will give your conference an atmosphere of charm and good taste. 
Yet it's only a few minutes from the midtown business district. 


Its luxurious conference meeting rooms and suites can accommo- 
date up to 700 people. 


Write to the Director of Sales. 


SAVOV*PLAZA em nm ee never 


plan your next convention for... 


avan 


and begin it aboard 


the 53 Floida 


Combine your Havana meeting with a 
delightfu! overnight cruise aboard the 
500-passenger Florida. Wonderful for an 
extension to your Miami - Miami Beach 
convention, tod. Round-trip includes 4 
meals at sea, stateroom accommodations, 
entertainment and dancing. $44 plus 
taxes. For Convention Folder, write: ; pi 

newly air conditioned dining saloon 


| £0) P. & O.S.S. CO., P.O. BOX 479, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
MIAM I * HAVANA 


- 3 


The House is YOURS 


MORAINE ON THE LAKE HOTEL 


in HIGHLAND PARK, Illinois 


is of Georgian design, rambling over 21 acres of beautifully landscaped 
ravine woodland on the water front of Lake Michigan. 


Designed for conventions, where public spaces are light, airy, acousti- 
cally perfect and stocked with luxurious armchairs for utmost comfort .. . 
no charge for public spaces. 

Meals are served efficiently and priced sensibly. 

Perfectly situated to allow your group utmost freedom without nearby 
distractions. 

We invite your inquiry or a personal call at any time. 
Address your inquiry to Mr. J. J. Reingold, Owner 
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Planning a 
| TRADE SHOW 
SALES MEETING 
or EXHIBIT in 


ATLANTIC CITY? 


consult 


MELTZ Stuctios 


Complete Show Decorating 
and 
Display Installation Service 


Pin e DRAPES e SIGNS 
. e BOOTH EQUIPMENT 


ix ® 

ee MELYL “Stucios 
P 2304 PACIFIC AVENUE 
= ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
i Phone 4-3942 

"% 

i 

(= 

i 

~ 


Outstanding features for 
sales meetings...and, of 
course, all resort facilities. 
Accommodations from 
spacious rooms to suite 
arrangements with kitchens. 
Fully Air Conditioned 
... Swimming pool... 
cabana colony. 


LOUIS ADLER, Management 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


OW HOTEL 


MIAMI BEACH | ON THE OCEAN AT 62nd ST. 


AT CONVENTIONS, fairs or universities dioramas get and hold attention. 


Impact at 3c Apiece 


Operating Diorama is just as effective in bringing Alcoa's 
product story to architects and engineers as it is to the 
general public at state fairs. Exhibit is booked into 1953. 


For the price of a 3c postage stamp, 
Aluminum Company of America has 
put an exhibit salesman on the road to 
present the story of aluminum irriga- 
tion pipe and portable sprinkler irri- 
gation systems. 

The difficulty Alcoa had previously 
encountered consisted, as it does for 
many companies, of preparing new 
exhibits every time a convention, state 
or county fair was held. In each case 
the audience was certain to be so dif- 
ferent that available materials could 
scarcely be used economically or with 
the best effect. 

Ralph Hoy, Alcoa’s educational 
manager in charge of movies and ex- 
hibits, determined to make one exhibit 
do many jobs. Costs averaged about 
3c per person viewing the exhibit. 

The exhibit itself contains a maxi- 
mum of realistic action with descrip- 
tive sound tapes synchronized to ac- 
tion. A diorama built to 4” scale 
to fit into a 10-foot display area and 
capable of being carried through 
three-feet wide doorways in sections 
did the trick. 

The irrigation diorama shows a 
modern ranch with nine miniature 
irrigation revolving sprinklers plac- 
ing water on simulated crops. A trac- 
tor works a field in the foreground, 


older children play in a pool, younger 
farm children teeter on a board and 
a rancher walks through a pasture on 
which beef cattle graze. As light 
recedes from the diorama, the audi- 
ence is “invited to a motion picture’ 
in a miniature drive-in _ theater. 
“Right As Rain,” an informative, 
dignified and yet hard-hitting promo- 
tion movie, is shown. Its popularity 
is indicated by the fact that 160 prints 
have been completely booked. In ad- 
dition, the movie now holds a coveted 


Blue Ribbon award for industrial 
movies. 
The irrigation exhibit has been 
s 


shown by invitation for one week ses- 
sions at Michigan State University, ] 
University of Illinois, New York 
State School of Agriculture, Uni ver- 
sity of Maine, Cornell University, 
University of Arkansas, Universit 
of Mississippi, and University of al- 
ifornia. This display has won iirst 
place at the State Fair of California 
and was the theme unit of Alcoa’ 
display at the State Fair of T: xas. 
The company was invited to show the 
movie at the National Fat Sock 
Show, Denver, and at the National 
Vegetable Growers Show, Clevel ind. 
It is now booked through early | 953 
for similar appearances. 
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Visuals Clinic 


New audi-visual techniques and products 


to aid convention and meeting planners 


Filmstrip Vs. Slides 


While we appreciate the value of visual 
presentation, we don’t have a budget ear- 
marked for meetings. With both cost 
and effectiveness in mind, what are the 
relative merits of slides and filmstrips? 


The comparative characteristics 
and merits of filmstrips and 2x2 slides 
are these: 

In a filmstrip, the sequence of the 
pictures is set. In slides, the sequence 
can be varied, or certain slides can be 
eliminated or supplanted. Additional 
slides can be added at any point in 
the sequence. 

Filmstrips can be projected with a 
minimum of efforts and care. Once 
the film is properly threaded in the 
projector, turning the knob or press- 
ing the button brings the next frame 
into place accurately and almost in- 
stantaneously. With slides, the series 
should be checked before each presen- 
tation to be sure ‘that all slides are 
in sequence, right side up and not re- 
versed. In most slide projectors, the 
slides have to be fed into the holder 
one at a time and then pushed or ro- 
tated into screening position; this in- 
creases the work and responsibility of 
the operator. Movement of slides 
when the frame is changed is slow, 
visible on the screen and sometimes 
distracting to the audience. 

I'ilmstrips are less expensive than 
slides. The filmstrip frame is one half 
the size of the slide frame; conse- 
quently, slides take twice as much 


film. Furthermore, slides have to be 
mounted with the cost of mounts and 
lab added to the cost of film. This 
cost and the time required for mount- 
ing can be important factors when 
m duplicate sets are required. 


nstrips are light in weight and 
in bulk. Slides are quite heavy 


w! mounted in glass and: take up 
n more space, particularly if they 
are “led in slotted slide boxes—an- 
other item of expense. Glass-mounted 


are subject to breakage; with- 
\t zlass they are easily soiled and 
ab ad, 

ally, filmstrips can be shown 
Wit. synchronized sound on combina- 
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tion sound projectors which are made 
for this purpose. Some automatic 
slide projectors are on the market, 
but sound can be coupled to them 
only by using an additional machine 
and a special electrical connection. 

You can cut down expenses by 
properly preparing material to be used 
in the visuals. A booklet on how to 
prepare your own material for slides 
and filmstrips is offered free by 
Training Films, Inc., 150 West 54th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Won't Use Visuals 


What do you do with speakers who 
don’t want to use visual aids? We send 
our top salesmen—most of them are 
quite good on a platform—to speak to 
salesmen at meetings held by our jobbers. 
Our presentation at these meetings in- 
cludes a series of flopover charts which 
are colorful, and we believe, effective. 
However, we find that our salesmen pre- 
fer to leave the charts in their cars when 
making a speech. What should we do 
about the situation? 


Your problem is a slight twist on 
an old one: salesmen who never use 
the expensive catalogs and presenta- 
tions designed to aid them in their 
work, There are two reasons why a 
salesman won’t use an elaborate pres- 
entation—or charts for his talk: (1) 
He hasn’t been shown exactly how 
to use it; (2) The material does not 
help him when he uses it. 

Assuming charts are well pre- 
pared—contain important points only 
and not the whole story—you have 
four basic hints to give salesmen 
to aid in their use of charts: 

1. Keep charts in front of you 
when you speak. It eliminates the 
tendency to turn your back to the 
audience when pointing to something 
on the chart. 

2. With the chart in front, you can 
write on the back of each chart in 
bold letters which are unseen to the 
audience. Copy on the chart can 
be duplicated on the back of each 
sheet or the entire talk can be lettered 
on the back. 

3. Keep charts high. In most meet- 
ings where the speaker does not stand 


did your 
last meeting 
lay an EGG? 


It happens — you know. And 
if it wasn’t your last meeting, 
perhaps it was the one before 
last. 


But you can go a long way 
toward insuring the success 
of your mectings by making 
sure you are using the right 
visual aids. 


The next time you plan a 
meeting be sure to consult the 
Florez Incorporated Check- 


Chart of Audio-Visual Media. 


It covers fifteen kinds of 
media and all the important 
meeting factors. 


By consulting the chart you 
can tell at a glance which 
combination of media is best 


for YOUR meeting. 


Send for your free copy of 
the Check-Chart NOW. It 
may well he the most impor- 
tant step you’ve ever taken 
toward improving your 
meetings. 


FLOREZ INC. 
Dept. A. 

815 Bates 

Detroit 26, Michigan 


Please send me the Check-Chart 
of Audio-Visual Media. 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 
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Sewers 


complete 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL SERVICE 


MOTION PICTURES + FILM STRIPS 
SLIDE PRESENTATIONS + EASELS 


for TRADE SHOWS 
CONVENTIONS 
SALES MEETINGS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


CONSULTATION ON 
PROJECTION EQUIP- 
MENT AND STAGING 


Training Films 


'nweoreevep oO RR A Tt € D 


150 W. 54th St., N.Y.C. * Co 5-3520 


e 


26 STORIES - 400 OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


on a platform, the second and third 


rows in the audience will not be able 
to read an eye-level chart. Make sure 
there is sufficient lighting on them. 

4. Rehearse your presentation. Un- 
less you practice speaking and using 
charts together, your performance 
will be clumsy. 

Number four is the key to the prob- 
lem of reluctance to use visuals. 
When speakers are shown how, and 
practice using visuals, they gain con- 
fidence. ‘The first time a salesman 
uses a visual presentation and finds 
it embarrassing, you can bet he won’t 
rush to use it again. 


New Slide Projector 


Projecting pictures of a size and 
brilliancy comparable to large-screen 
theater projection, a_ high-intensity 
arc slide projector, that accommodates 
2” x QW 314" x 4” c 
slides, has just been developed by The 
Strong Electric Corp., Toledo. 

This new projector is ideal for au- 
ditoriums and rooms where there is 


difficulty in darkening. Meetings may 
be held in large rooms that cannot 
be effectively darkened and _ sizable 
pictures projected for the purpose of 
illustrating talks. 

As compared to the yellow light of 
the Mazda, heretofore relied upon 
for slide projection, this arc projects 
a snow-white light that gives the pic- 
ture brilliancy and sparkle. To ob- 
tain a power supply, you plug into 
any 110-volt A.C. outlet. 

Length of the projector is 78 
inches and adjustable legs permit 
establishment of the optical center at 
a height of from 36 to 55 inches. A 
projection angle of as much as 27° 


downward and of 10° upward 1s a1- 


forded. 


Filmstrip Projector 


A projector that can project from 
five to as many as 500 different pic- 
tures—on a 16 mm. film strip—one 
frame at a time, automatically on its 


self-enclosed screen, is now offered by 
Adslide Projector Co. 

Continuous automatic operation 
makes it a good display unit for con- 
vention booths and lobbies where you 
just set it and forget it. It is designed 
with its own cooling system to make 
it constantly cool to the touch. 

Perfect visibility in daylight or 
lighted rooms is assured by a built-in 
light shield that shades the screen. 


Add Sound to Film 
Bell & Howell Co. has developed 


a new system for converting existing 
silent film into sound motion pictures. 
It permits the magnetic recording and 
playback of sound directly on stand- 
ard silent film, perforated along both 
of its edges instead of along only one 
edge, heretofore required to provide 
sufficient space for the magnetic sound 
track, 

Silent film exposed in all types 
of 16mm motion picture cameras 
(both magazine and roll film) can 
now be striped for magnetic sound 
‘where previously only a limited num- 
ber of cameras that would handle sin- 
gle perforated film could be used. 

The 12'%c cost per foot of copying 
a single 12-minute silent color movie 
on the special type of film has been 
cut to 3'%c per film foot by Bel! & 
Howell. 


Bona Fide Photo Service 
Established 1937 


Conventions, Banquets, 
Exhibits, Publicity 
Statler Center 1749 N. Highland Ave. 
900 Wilshire Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Michigan 7006 HUdson 2-7397 


... BUTTONS—PINS..._| 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
SOUVENIRS 


CONVENTION 


Write for catalog, 
samples, and prices, 
stating  prob«ble 
quantities desired 


PARISIAN 


NOVELTY COMPANY 
3510S Western Av. Chicago 


| Manufacturers 
for over 


Half Century, 
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SAME TECHNIQUES are still selling today. 


| Sweetening the Meeting Diet 
Makes Education More Palatable 


BY ROBERT D. BRETH © Management Consultant 


People like to be informed about things they ‘want" to 


know, but not necessarily about what they “ought" to 


know. No one medium is adequate to cope with the prob- 


lem of communications. You use variety to get results. 


Cnce upon a time, before the days 
Of mass transportation and communi- 
cations, the American system of dis- 


tribiting certain goods depended 
laree!y upon the medicine show—a 
min<ture extravaganza complete with 


skilliul and gaudily-bedecked barker 
(sa'esman), music and drama of 
sor. and a product demonstration 
and display, 
at this distribution process sold 
goo. is history. 
i oday, this same principle is still 
selliig the bulk of America’s consum- 
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er goods and services. It is used in 
television, radio, newspaper, maga- 
zine and other mass forms of adver- 
tising. It is used in sales training, 
sales meetings and sales presentations. 

What is the principle? You need 
entertainment to attract and hold an 
audience in order to educate and in- 
form them, particularly when they 
don’t necessarily want to become edu- 
cated and informed. In this context, 
“entertainment” means any device by 
which the attention and interest of a 
group can be attracted and held— 


long enough and well enough to ab- 
sorb education and information. In 
another sense, it is any device that can 
be used to supplement the spoken or 
written words as a means of com- 
munication. In still another sense, it 
is the application of audio-visual aids 
to human relations and communica- 
tions, 

The problem of communications in 
industry is gradually coming into 
focus after several years of intensive 
study and analysis. A major portion 
of the problem is this: Employes, 
stockholders and customers need to 
understand and appreciate more pro- 
duction and marketing facts if man- 
agement is to carry on its function 
more effectively. 

In trying to solve the marketing 
problem of exposing salesmen, dealers 
and customers to education and infor- 
mation, educators find several un- 
pleasant but hard facts emerge: (1) 
People generally do not want to be- 
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HOTEL 
LASALLE AND MADISON 


CHICAGO 


Teletype 
CG 28 


Seat 
@ Complete facilities adaptable to 
any type of function 
@ Personalized attention to 
every detai 
®@ Convenient to railroad terminals 
@ Located in the center of 
downtown Chicago 
@ Gracious, modern atmosphere, plus 
traditional LaSalle hospitality 
WRITE FOR ROOM CHARTS, FLOOR PLANS AND FULL DETAILS 


M. P. MATHEWSON 


SALES DIRECTOR 


A.M. QUARLES 


VICE PRESIDEN 
NO GENERAL MANAGER 


The 
is centrally 
located hotel 

in the convention 
city offering you 
more for your 
convention 
dollar! 


The HOTEL WISCONSIN offers 
unexcelled accommodations and 
services for conventions, sales 
meetings, banquets, and private 
parties. Ask for our Convention 
Service Manager... he will 
be happy to assist you with your 
plans and place at your disposal 
all the facilities necessary to 
make your convention a success. 


Your Host, 
Manager 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TODAY! 
HOTEL WISCONSIN 


720 N. THIRD STREET * MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. : 


come more educated. (2) They like 
to be informed about things they 
“want” to know, but not necessarily 
about what they “ought” to know. 
(3) No one medium is adequate to 
cope with the entire problem of com- 
munications. 


Absorb More 


An important fact about communi- 


| cations that ought to be known better 


and isn’t—is this: When education 
and information are blended with en- 
tertainment, people will absorb both 
more readily. This was established 
by the traveling medicine show of 
yesteryear and has been confirmed by 
the television variety show of today. 
A new fact? No, but its application 
to communications with employes, 
customers and stockholders is just be- 
ginning to be understood and appre- 
ciated. 

As a consultant specializing in com- 
munications, I have often encountered 
this problem of blending education, 
information and entertainment into a 
practical communications program. 
But the opportunity to study its ef- 
fects under controlled conditions is 
rare, as clients look for results and 
not experiments to prove theory. 

However, the opportunity for the 
careful study of effects presented itself 
when I accepted an invitation by Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa., to 
originate an experimental course, 
“Communications in Industry,” as a 
component of the Journalism and 
Business School curricula. This op- 
portunity offered several unique possi- 
bilities in the study of the effect of 
blending entertainment with educa- 


| tion and information: 


1. The class had no preconceptions 
of what the course would be. Hence, 
whatever I did could not be antici- 


| pated so as to affect normal reactions. 


2. ‘The group was finite and fairly 
homogeneous. A few of the 20 stu- 
dents were majoring in Journalism, 
the remainder in Business Adminis- 
tration. All were seniors or high- 
ranking juniors. 

3. The 15 weekly sessions covered 
enough time to apply several types of 
“entertainment” techniques. 

+. | not only had the opportunity 
to “preach” but to practice what I 
preached. 

The experiment 


More 


worked. 


| than twice as many students clamored 


for the course the second semester as 
were induced to register for the first. 
The word was quickly spread that in 
this course you could not only acquire 
knowledge but also enjoy the educa- 
tion process. While this evidence 


would show that the course was suc- 
cessful and passed quickly from the 
experimental to the positive, it does 
not throw any light on how entertiin- 
ment was blended with education and 
information. 

How it was blended is revealed in 
a student opinion and attitude survey 
conducted (as part of the course) at 
the end of the course. This survey 
was conducted with both the 195] 
and 1952 classes so that a compara- 
tive report is possible. The following 
responses and _ interpretation offer 
proof of the value of entertainment 
in educating and informing: 

Did the instructional methods used 
in this course make it easy to under- 
stand ? 


This Year Last Year 


Yes 18 20 
No ' cate 3 0 
Total .. 21 20 


If “yes”, name methods that helped 
you most. 


Number of Times 


Methods Named This Year Last Year 


With PNGB 265 ooo 13* 0 
Carefully prepared 

lectures and outlines .. 6 8 
Use ot Examples ee 4 
= eee a 0 
Guest Speakers ......... 4* 0 


Class Participation, Skits, 


Role-Playing ......... 4 2 
Informal Method of 
Instruction 3 2 
Kommunications Kwiz 2 3 
Open Class Discussions.. 2 a 
Outline Chart of Media.. 2* 0 
Written Exercises ...... 2* 0 
Objective Measurements . 0 3 
Practical Approach ..... 1 0 
Ways to Improve Media.. 0 1 
Totals ..49 26 


* Not used in original 1951 course. 


The question of ‘‘methods that 
helped you most” had particular sig- 
nificance as it sought to determine the 
correctness of two premises: (1) 
Whether entertainment (i.e. visual 
aids, class participation, role-playing, 
actual examples, guest speakers, etc.), 
could be applied successfully to a pio- 
neer, educational venture in promul- 
gating a better understanding of the 
mechanics of communications; and 
(2) whether the principles applied 
successfully in industry could be used 
with equal effectiveness in the educa- 
tional field. 

Positive answers to both questions 
are apparent here. Last year, witli 4 
minimum of entertainment (from the 
industrial viewpoint), class response 
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to ins cuctional methods used was 
sratit) ng. “Twenty students singled 
out eight distinct methods for a total 
of 26 mentions. 

This year only 18 out of 21 stu- 
dents answered the question afirma- 
tively. but they singled out 12 meth- 
ods for a total of +49 mentions—the 
increase roughly corresponding to 
new methods added or improvement 
if old methods used—visual aids, field 
trip, guest speakers and outline chart 
of media. 

This would seem to prove that 
even when people presumably want to 
be educated and informed—which is 
not generally the case in industry— 
they will still react more readily to a 
mixture of education, information and 
entertainment than they will to a 
straight diet of education. 

What were the instructional meth- 
ods used that blended entertainment 
with education and information? The 
same type of material that progressive 
sales and advertising managers, or 
training directors are using or should 
use, as these specifics will show: 

1. Display cards as lecture illustra- 
tions. 

2. Having the class draw visual 
representations of certain lectures. 

3. Role-playing sessions in which 
the students held conferences, group 
meetings and panel discussions. 

+. A field trip to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for observation of the use of 
exhibits, animated displays, movies, 


advertising and a guided tour as com- 
munications media. 

5. Field work: Writing a report 
on the condition and effectiveness of 
the bulletin boards used by the Uni- 
versity. 

6. Samples of various types of in- 
ternal and external company publica- 
tions, handbooks and manuals. 

7. Kommunications Kwiz: A simu- 
lated radio quiz program, complete 
with categories, contestants, scores 
and prizes (replacing the usual writ- 
ten mid-term exam). 

§. Guest speakers: Entire com- 
munications committee of Atlantic 
Refining Co. took over one session in 
a question and answer discussion. 

9. Blackboard demonstration of 
simplified financial reporting and eco- 
nomic education. 

10. Class participation in opinion 
and attitude survey. 

What is the significance of this 
course and its combination education- 
information-entertainment instruc- 
tional methods, in the light of modern- 
day business and living conditons? To 
the discerning eye there are several 
conclusions that can be drawn. 

From the viewpoint of collegiate 
education, it indicates that even when 
people presumably want to be edu- 
cated and informed, they will react 
to the process more favorably by mix- 
ing a little entertainment into the 
usual dry-as-dust classroom atmos- 
phere. It indicates that lecture-type 


meetings and conferences do not make 
it as easy as possible for the assimila- 
tion of facts. 

From the viewpoint of human rela- 
tions in business and industry, it high- 
lights the only way in which groups 
of people—whether they be employes, 
stockholders or customers —can_ be 
educated and informed when they are 
not anxious to be. 

Management loses its first round 
in the struggle for the hearts and 
minds of its marketing personnel for 
several good reasons: 

1. It assumes that its salesmen and 
representatives feel the same way 
about its products and policies as 
management. 

2. It assumes that no real competi- 
tion exists for its representatives’ 
minds — ignoring the daily pressures 
on its employes from many outside 
sources. 

3. It assumes that salesmen and 
representatives want to do things just 
as Management wants them to. 

All of this adds up to manage- 
ment’s great selling job to its own 
“family”—selling its ideas and _poli- 
cies, This education and information 
process can be sweetened only with 
entertainment. 

As an anonymous motion picture 
executive once said: 

“People will pay a dollar for a 
dime’s worth of entertainment, but 
they won’t pay a dime for a dollar’s 
worth of education.” 


Are We Going In Your Direction? 


No. . 


76 .....% De. 


check on a show once in a while only? 
Yes ....; No ....; Or find the Calendar of 
aa eee 


no use at all? Yes 


issue? Yes 
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Are You a Plunger? 
Do you plunge right into the first page and 


ticles on exhibiting techniques? Yes 


Are You a Thumber? 

Do you thumb through the Exhibitor’s Cal- 
endar to see shows slated for your industry? 
; Consult the Calendar to p. D ...... 


Are You a Collector? 
Do you clip out and collect pet articles or ing... 


special items? Yes .; No ....3; Do you 
pass them on to associates? Yes ..... : 
No .....; Or do you pass on the entire 


BRE 1 ; No 


Are You Hard to Please? 
Do you find these departments interesting 


go straight throughP Yes ..... ; No .....3; or helpful? 
Or do you skip to articles on meeting tech- 
niques? Yes ....; No ; Or prefer ar- 


> Exhibit Clinic, 
p. 64 

Stunts to Spark a 
Session, p. 50 

Visuals Clinic, 


Products for 


Here's Your Chance to Really Let Go: 
SALES MEETINGS has become more interest 


Thanks. Sign your name, title and company on the margin—or not—just as you prefer. 


Return to: The Editor, Sates MeEET:NGS, 1200 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Helpful Interest Interest 


Planners, p. 23 ... 


You’ve just about held your own. . 
Sorry to tell you—but you're slipping ... 
You never really got off the ground... 


(Editors sit up nights to make SaLEs MEETINGS of greater service to you. Now’s 
your chance to tell us how clyse we come to being of genuine assistance.) 


ce 
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MORE can 


show up 


Fast frequent service 
Serving major U. S. cities 
New low coach fares 


We'll be on the job, helping you boost attendance! 
Simply contact any Northwest office 

or Convention Bureau, 

Northwest Airlines, 

1885 University Ave., 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 


NORTHWEST 


AIRLINES 


A World of Experience... 
Over 25 Years 


A 

FLOOR 
DESIGNED 
ESPECIALLY 
FOR EXHIBITS 


SHOFLOOR 


A quarter-inch thickness of interlock- 
ing rubber tile with resilience that 
means a world of foot and leg com- 
fort. Banishes show fatigue. Keeps 
salesmen smiling and alert for orders. 


LOOKS SMARTY 
LASTS FOR YEARS/ 
EASY TO LAY/Y 
EASY TO REPACK/ 
FITS ANY SPACE/ 


Distributed exclusively by 


LEWIS BARRY 
53 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
and 404 E. Baltimore Pike 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Exhibit builders and creators of 


FLEXIBIT 
the finest packaged display in the field 


BY D. 1. SPLAY 


‘How to Budget 


In the past, when preparing to exhibit 
at a trade show, I have set the budget at 
a figure that would be least likely to 
raise eyebrows when it went up for final 
okay. In other words, I’ve tried to spend 
as much as I could on an exhibit without 
being challenged from above. This, of 
course, means working from a very con- 
servative budget. 

Now, I'd like to do a better job at the 
two or three shows in which we partici- 


| pate. I know that I'll have to explain any 
| increase in budget, so I’d like some help. 
| Exactly how do you arrive at an exhibit 
| budget that will stand up under close 
| scrutiny P 


Your problem is not uncommon. 
Many sales and advertising execu- 
tives work with smaller budgets for 


| exhibits than they should rather than 
|attempt to justify expenditures. 


There are 13 considerations in pre- 
paring an exhibit budget for a show. 
These 13 can be expanded or con- 
densed, depending on the importance 


| you might place on each point. While 
| these points do not tell you how much 


to spend, they do show you what you 
are spending your money for. Not 


‘only will these points help you to 


plan a budget, they will indicate 
the value of a particular show to your 
sales program. 

1. What is the character of the 
show? Is it national or regional ? 
Does it represent an entire industry, 


| part of an industry or does it cover 
horizontally many industries ? 


2. How many attend the show? 

3. Who attends the show? Are 
they technical men, top executives, 
purchasing agents, wholesalers, deal- 
ers? What type and calibre of visitor 
can you expect to see at the show? 

4. How many of those who attend 
the show are potential customers? 


|Are the visitors the individuals who 
'do the buying or influence buying? 


Are the companies who send repre- 
sentatives to the show the firms that 
are your best potential customers? 


5. Who exhibits at the show? Do 
direct competitors exhibit? Does the 
calibre of companies exhibiting repre- 
sent the best in your industry? 

6. What story do you have to tell? 
Is it a quick message you want to get 
across or do you have to do an inten- 
sive selling job? Are you introducing 
a new product, showing new uses for § 
an old one or showing improvements 
of an old one? 

7. How much are you willing to 
pay for each prospect inquiry? What 
is your current cost for each inquiry 
in other media? 

8. What tone do you want for 
your exhibit? Does your company’s 
standing in the field require some- 
thing special in size, elegance or nov- 
elty? Do you want a conservative 
tone or modern, fresh approach? 

9. How many times do you plan 
to use the exhibit? Can_ its basic 
features be used again? Does it have 
flexibility ? 

10. What would it cost to refur- 
bish and change the exhibit for ad- 
ditional use? 

11. How much space do you need 
to handle visitors adequately? Are 
visitors required to spend time in the 
booth to absorb the story and hence 
require more seating area? Do you 
have large equipment to display? Is 
the space large enough in keeping 
with your company’s position in the 
industry ? 

12. What are the additional costs 
to consider? How many electrical 
outlets, water, air or steam ourlets 
are required. How much labor will 
be needed to erect and dismantle the 
exhibit? What will it cost to crate 
and ship the exhibit? 

13. How important is the show to 
you? Do your customers expect you 
to be there? Is it your indus ry’s 
most important event? 

You may find it difficult to ans ver 
all these questions completely. Jn- 
fortunately all show managers do not 
supply adequate registration infor ma- 
tion from which you can make an 
analysis of customer potential. 

Your exhibit builder can supply 
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answer: to many of these questions 
and is 1 the best position to aid in 
your b .dgeting. 


Onc of the key questions is number 
\Vhat value does your com- 


seven : ; : 
pany p_ace on an inquiry from a pros- 
pect? ‘35 estimating the number and 
calibre of visitors you can expect to 
attrac’ to a well-designed booth, you 
can place a dollar and cents approxi- 
matio) of the show’s worth. This 


acts as a general guide in estimating 
how much you should budget. 

Costs to maintain personnel and 
at the 
show are not included in your exhibit 
budget. The exhibit budget should 
be limited strictly to the physical 
aspect of participating in a show. Per- 
sonnel expenses may be added to the 
exhibit budget after it is prepared de- 
pending on how salesmen’s expenses 
are charged in your accounting sys- 
tem. 


: Contest Value 


Our products are not photogenic or 
particularly interesting to look at be- 
cause they are partly processed raw ma- 
terials. With little drama inherent in the 
products on display, we are considering 
some sort of a contest to attract people 
to our booth. What do you think of 


} guessing contests to attract visitors? 


The majority of contests sponsored 


| by exhibitors at trade shows are poorly 


conceived. (juessing contests gener- 
ally are the worst. Even if you sell 
beans, asking visitors to guess the 


; number of beans in a bowl doesn’t 


further your sales story. 

For a contest to be effective at a 
trade show it must be part of your 
sales presentation. It must point up 
a feature of your product or your 
sales message. It must help the visitor 
identify the company or its product. 

While guessing contests are seldom 


good, some of them dao fill the re- 
quirements of effective attractions. If 
the licht weight of your product is 
an important feature, a contest to 
guess the weight of comparable ob- 
jects could help point out this feature. 
If loz life is a feature you would 
like t. stress, a guessing contest as to 


how ‘ong it will last under certain 


cond:-ions may be effective. 

Co: tests that involve drawings are 
least fective. If visitors have to wait 
until “he show is about over to learn 
whet ‘ their guesses are right, the 
— f your message is lost. It is 
ette 


0 award small prizes (objects 
that : = in with your product or mes- 
Sage) often. This gives you an oppor- 
tunity to point out the feature — 
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Projects pictures of a size 
and _— snow-white 
comparable to large screen 
theatre projection. 


Simple to operate. 
safe in the hands of a lay- 
man. Simply plug into any 
A.C. 


110-volt 
outlet. 


Economical. The motor-driven 
arc will project continuously 
for 80 minutes without re- 


trimming. 


Use coupon now 
to obtain full 
details and 


prices. 


Dealer Inquiries 
Invited 


for projecting 


2"x2", 314"x4" and 
4" x5" slides particular- 
ly where there is diffi- 
culty in darkening the 
room. 


brilliancy 


Entirely 


convenience 


——— ‘. 


| THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION | 
38 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio ! 
j Please send brochure and prices on the Strong Universal Slide Projector. 4 
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DOUBLE THE SPACE 


Fp 


WHOL the Kepurg ! 


Miami Beach's greatest convention package 


NOW UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


The AIR CONDITIONED Sherry Frontenac and Casablanca with a total of 550 


luxuriously appointed rooms, suites, and penthouses .. . 
rooms seating from 25 to 600 persons . 
club and olympic swimming pool .. . 
lounges and nightclubs featuring dancing and entertainment nightly .. . 
banquet facilities . . 


Twelve conference 
. . Each hotel has a magnificent cabana 
a variety of dining rooms . . . cocktail 
superb 
. and the experienced convention and publicity staffs of 


two great hotels. 


Combine A Wonderful Vacation With Your Convention 


Special Low Convention Rates during Spring, $ 


Write for complete information and Color Brochures 


ON THE OCEAN AT 65TH STREET 


Jack Parker 3 
Managing Dir. 


ON THE OCEAN AT 63RD STREET 
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whether it is long life, light weight 
or something else — everytime you 
award a prize. 

Most contests that involve a draw- 
ing are used with the idea of acquir- 
ing a mailing list. If this is your 
objective, you can use any type of 
contest with equal results. Visitors 
will register for any interesting game. 

Contests that involve skill usually 
attract better attendance than straight 


guessing contests. Another important 
feature of skill contests is that you 
have an opportunity to engage the 
contestants in conversation and can 
draw them off after the contest to 
probe for prospects. (CGjuessing con- 
tests that involve filling out a card 
with an answer mean visitors fill out 
cards drop them in a box and walk 
away. These visitors seldom stay to 
talk to booth personnel because they 


Harry J. Dooley, President 


Specialists 


in CONVENTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


@ ‘Turn over your convention trans- 
portation worries to Gray Line— 
experts with long experience in the 
field—equipped to serve you in im- 
portant cities throughout America. 
Give them the problem of furnish- 
ing transportation between hotels 
and convention headquarters. Ask 
about special charters, sightseeing for 
conventioneers and their wives. 


For personal consultation and service write 


GRAY LINE ASSOCIATION 
10 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CHARTER BUSES 


LIMOUSINES 
U-DRIVE SERVICE 


Want a Successful 


CONVENTION -TRADE SHOW- SALES MEETING? 


... Select Cincinnati’s Netherland Plaza 
America’s Service Minded Hotel 


Teletype 
Cl 244 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 


John G. Horsman, Gen. Mgr. 


Owned & Operated by 
Thos. Emery's Sons, Inc. 


Conference and Banquet Rooms 
for 12 to 1200 ... 2 exhibit halls i 
. . . all on two adjoining floors, 
air-conditioned. 800 outside 
rooms. Garage in hotel. 

400 additional outside rooms in 
our modern Terrace Plaza. . . 
conference rooms for 10 to 100— 
all air-conditioned. Famous Gour- 
met Restaurant. 


Teletype 4 
Cl 384 <3 


Mary Hesse 
Sales Mgr. 


TERRACE PLAZA 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


are interested solely in the prize 
offered. In many instances they can’t 
remember the name of the company 
nor the product five minutes after 
filling out the card. 

Some states and cities outlaw guess- 
ing games. Before you plan one, 
make sure the city in which the show 
is to be staged permits them. It could 
prove embarrassing to have your ex- 
hibit theme spiked at the last minute, 

Here is an example of an effective 
exhibit contest for a manufacturer of 
a product in a plastic case. To prove 
the durability of the product’s casing, 
the exhibitor sets up a target range 
with the product as target. The visi- 
tor is given three baseballs to throw 
at the target. If he hits it three 
times he wins a small prize (a small 
tool that might be used with the prod- 
uct). If he breaks the casing, he gets 
the product (undamaged) shipped to 
his home free. 

These are questions to ask your- 
self in planning a contest: Does the 
contest tie in with the product? Does 
it point out a product feature? Does 
it tie in with your message? Will the 
prize be retained? Does the prize tie 
in with the product or message ? Does 
your contest keep visitors in the booth 
long enough for personnel to engage 
them in conversation? Does the con- 
test have novelty? 


Location Importance 


When we plan to exhibit in a show, we 
are extremely careful in the selection of 
our booth space. Perhaps we have made 
a fetish of space selection in our com- 
pany — especially when our display 
builder and some show manager tell us 
that space selection is not too important. 
Is it worth all the bother (and battling) 
to get a specific space on the floor? Does 
it really make much difference? 


Yes, it makes a difference where 
your booth is. How much difference 
it makes depends on many factors. 

There are many opinions on space 
selection. Each opinion, however, 
must be weighed with due deference 
to the background of the individual 
expressing it. Show managers, gener- 
ally, will tend to discount the impor- 
tance of space selection. (They have 
to sell the whole show, not just the 
booths in front of the show entrance.) 
Some display builders, too, do not 
hold too highly the importance of 
space selection. (A_ well-designed 
booth, geared to the audience, will 
succeed in almost any space, fey 
say. ) 

On the opposite side of the fence 
are the exhibitors who pull out of 
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shows ‘hen they consider their booth 
locations poor. ‘These exhibitors want 
multiple exposure—they want each 
visitor to be able to pass their booths 
several times, increasing the likelihood 
of stopping in. Hence, they seek space 
in center aisles and near the entrance. 

Often, exhibitors prefer booths near 
companies that normally attract large 
crowds. (Thousands of doctors -— 
many in the $25,000-a-year salary 
bracket—will stand in line at a medi- 
cal show for 15 or 20 minutes to re- 
ceive a free package of cigarettes in 
a plastic case worth no more than 
five cents.) When an exhibit is next 
to a cigarette booth at a medical 
show, it is assured heavy traffic in its 
vicinity. 


Diversity of Opinion 


There are two opinions among ex- 
hibitors inclined toward special booth 
location. One holds that location is 
important at large expositions and 
particularly important at small shows, 
while another holds that the impor- 
tance of location at a small show is 
negligible. 

“We do not feel that booth loca- 
tion is of primary importance—with, 
of course, several exceptions,” says 
George M. Rowland, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh. 
“The booth should not be in a cul- 
de-sac and it must be where traffic is 
subjected to a client’s product with- 
out inconvenience. In a_four-floor 
show it is obvious that the first floor 
is most preferable although, if the 
client’s product is a specialty item 
that is being featured on the second, 
third or fourth floor, then, obviously, 
he wants to be with his colleagues 
and competitors.” 

In most instances, points out Mr. 

Rowland, exhibit designers know the 
idiosyncrasies of convention — halls 
throughout the country and know 
which way the traffic normally flows. 
The booth can be designed to take 
advantage of the on-coming traffic 
How whether it be from the left or 
right. 
_P. H. Grunnaple, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., emphasizes that space 
selection should be regulated by the 
cind of space used: aisles on three 
les, island display, aisles on two 
aides, etc. He points out, too, that 
sho. management often assigns space 
for the benefit of an entire exposi- 
tion In a long narrow building, man- 
agerient might place one or more of 
the most interesting exhibits at the 
tar end of the hall to draw atten- 
dance through the entire show. Some 
shows group competitors and in others 
the competitors are separated. 


BT 
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Show Determining Factor 


The show, itself, determines the 
importance of space selection, declares 
Belmont Corn, Jr., The Displayers, 
Inc., New York. “We have generally 
found that in those trade shows at- 
tended by technical men of a particu- 
lar industry, booth location is of 
only secondary importance, The seri- 
Ousness of spectator approach at 
these shows being unquestioned, we 
have found that most of the important 
visitors, from the exhibitors’ stand- 
point, will make certain to cover the 


entire show from front to rear. For 
obvious reasons, we have eliminated 
booths badly concealed by structural 
details such as giant columns, small 
alcoves, etc.” 

Consumer shows or non-technical 
trade shows, says Mr. Corn, present 
a different picture. Here, position is 
of greater importance and special in- 
ducements must be made to attract a 
greater number of visitors. Main 
aisles that lead to and from lecture 
halls, main entrances and refreshment 
areas are more desirable than the 
rest of the exhibit space. “Corner 
booths are of greater value than or- 


MAKE YOUR NEXT 


Whether you are holding a na- 
tional, regional or district con- 
vention, a sales meeting or any 
other type of group get-together, 
you can’t pick a better meeting 
place than one of these big Great 
Lakes Cruise ships—the S.S. 
North American or the S.S. South 
American. Available on special 
charter for groups of 100 to 500 
during May, June and September. 
Smaller groups carried during 
July and August. Write TODAY 
for special literature and start 
NOW to plan your most success- 
ful convention. 
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Twenty fifth Aunivet™a ™ 
F BUCKEYE UNION INSURANCE 


7 REASONS WHY 
CONVENTION 
CRUISES 
ARE SO 


CONVENTION YOUR 


Bet 


WITH A 


GREAT LAKES 
CONVENTION 
CRUISE 


CONVENIENCE... Spacious ball- 


SUCCESSFUL 


BETTER ATTENDANCE . . - Ap- 
peals to every delegate. Everyone 
likes to travel. 


GREATER ACCOMPLISHMENT... 
Maximum attendance at meetings. 
No outside distractions. 


RE INTEREST .. . New places, 
a scenes, sightseeing, enter- 
tainment, rest, relaxation—PLUS 
features for about same cost as 
shore convention. 


FRIENDLIER ATMOSPHERE . . - 
Delegates kept together. Become 
better acquainted. 


om, excellent dining facilities, 
well-appointed bedrooms and 
cabins, lounges, verandah cafe, 
barber shop, beauty salon, cock- 
tail lounge. 176 crew members at 
your service. 


ENTHUSIASM . . . Deck sports, 
sun bathing, dancing, sightseeing, 
fine food, outstanding service. 


OW COST .. . One fee for each 
sceaine includes outside room, 
meals, entertainment and trans- 
portation. Orchestra and meeting 
rooms included at no extra cost. 


a= ToDAy to: GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


N. L. Chinnock 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


M. L. Murphy 
118 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, lil. 


D. E. Poste 
205 Lackawanna Term. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


W. R. Wingate 
Foot of E. 9th St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Carter Judah 
871 7th Ave., Room 208 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A. A. Anderson 
111 Union Depot 
Duluth 2, Minn. 


sai ina. 
The Perfect Gift 

For Colleagues... 
Customers... Salesmen... 
Friends 


@ ONE TIE OR TEN THOUSAND 
@ FOUR-IN-HANDS OR BOWS 
@® ANY COLOR—ANY NUMBER OF 
COLORS 
@ ALL-OVER PATTERNS OR MODERN 
“SPOT” DESIGNS 
Your own product or trade mark distinc- 
tively printed on finest silk foulard! Not 
gaudy “gag” ties, but true luxury neck- 
wear top executives are always proud to 
wear. Yet those who see and wear these 
ties are constantly and subtly aware of 
your product! All ties are designed and 
produced in our own plant, to meet your 
exact specifications. 


Phone Wire Write 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


DSAMKY soecisiies, inc. ) 


| 


— Milwaukee Ave. * Chicago 10, Ill. « MOnroe 6-7814 


CONDITIONED 
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UELRORNE 


Beach Pool. Cabana Club 


TOPS IN 
MIAMI BEACH 


stil 


Private Beach « Pool 
Cabana Colony 
Exquisite Cuisine 
Dancing 
Centrally Located 
Open Year "Round 


Only 3 Minutes from Convention Hall 
Write, Wire or Phone 
for RATES and 
COLOR BROCHURES 
Ben Kline 


President & Managing 
Director 


OCEANFRONT AT 18th STREET 


dinary aisle spaces and size of space 
also plays a prominent part in this 
type of show,” he contends. 

Pointing out the contradictory 
opinions of exhibitors, Mr. Corn de- 
clares: ‘Some exhibitors find it is im- 
portant to know who their neighbors 
are because they want to be near a 
particular exhibitor, or be at least 
several hundred feet away from an- 
other.” Some small exhibitors want 
to be away from big exhibitors and 
other small exhibitors want to be near 
the large one. 


No Rule of Thumb 


Many influencing factors enter into 
the value of any particular exhibit 
space in relation to the success of the 
exhibit. No theorem or easy rule of 
thumb will hold in every case. For 
every instance that an exhibit can be 
declared a success because large space 
was used on the center aisle at the 
entrance to the show, another success 
story can be shown by a small ex- 
hibitor who had a booth next to the 
far corner on the second floor of the 
show. 

In selecting space, one of the minor 
points that sometimes assumes major 
importance is the exposition hall it- 
self: its lighting, ventilation, freight 
entrances, etc. 

One show manager summarizes the 
space problem thusly: “Your location 
is mighty important if you have little 
new or interesting to exhibit; you 
need space right at the door in the 
hope that visitors will pass you often 
enough to finally stop. On the other 
hand, you can hide in the corner with 
a revolutionary new product and the 
visitors will literally beat a path to 
your door. ‘ 

“In between the extremes, an at- 
tractive booth in a show that is basic- 
ally sound normally can be expected 
to enjoy maximum success almost 
anywhere on the floor.” 

Having offered the most widely 
held opinions, what facts stand out 
as indisputable ? 

1. Some exhibit areas are better 
than others. 

2. Some exhibits normally draw 
heavy traffic. 

3. Success stories have been 
corded from “bad spots.” 

4. Shows and audiences differ. 


re 


Assigning of Space 


Because show managers recognize 
that some booth spaces in their floor 
plans are more desirable than others, 
they have devised many methods of 
assigning exhibitors to “premium” 
spots. Oldest exhibitors in the show 
are sometimes given first choice of the 


SUCCESSFUL 
CONVENTIONS 


We specialize in them. Meet 
here, where the atmosphere and 
facilities will help you get things 
done. Numerous charming meet- 
ing rooms, from the St. Denis 
Room—seating 400—to smaller 
ones for groups of 25 to 100. 
Make luxurious, modern Hotel 
Dennis your base of operations 
for enjoying all the pleasures 
this peerless resort affords. We’re 
just three minutes up the Board- 
walk from Convention Hall. 
Write today for full information 
and our convention brochure. 
Or telephone your reservations 
to Atlantic City 4-8111. 


Ty amin 


ENNIS 


Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 


ATLANTIC CITY 


CEILINGS * SKIRTINGS 
BOOTHS * BACKDROPS 


@ VELOURS 
PLUSHES 
SATINS 
REPPS 
DUVETYNES 
SATEENS 
PERCALES 


hm © BUNTINGS 
k gm Prompt Service Our Motto 


Distributors of Famous 
he 


Newport & Lido Broadfelt and 
Cotton Carpeting. 


FRANKEL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
218 West 47th St., New York City 
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better locations. First come, first 
s the rule for some show allo- 


sery 

na Other shows have a draw- 
ing space. Some show managers 
reserve the right to assign space, but 
the t.end is to one of the three men- 
tio! systems. 


Act Early 


When some equitable method is 
established for distributing the better 
booths, it is incumbent upon the ex- 
hibitor to act at once to take advan- 
taze of the offer. If the first applica- 
tions get the best spots, to act late 
and grumble about poor location is 
childish. 

Where seniority or chance—as in a 
drawing — determine who gets first 
choice, aside from being in early to 
get a crack at the next best spots, the 
exhibitors can do little about getting 
a preferred position. However, not 
getting a special booth, an exhibitor 
does not serve his best interests by 
pulling out of a show. If the show is 
suficiently worthy to warrant his 
seeking a preferred area, the show 
must have some merit in locations 
other than down the center aisle. 

A special challenge is presented to 
the exhibitor who ends up in a spot 
that does not enjoy easy access to the 
main entrance or is not on the center 
aisle. He must strive to stop every 
man walking past his booth by ap- 
pealing booth design, interesting dis- 
play of products, knowledgeable 
booth personnel and promise of profit- 
ably spending time in the booth. To 
pull out rather than accept the chal- 
lenge of doing a good exhibiting job, 
the exhibitor admits his inadeptness at 
interesting people in his industry in 
his products or sales story at one 
exposure, 


Heavy-Traffic Areas 


The value of being next to heavy- 
traffic booths is highly debatable. 
While we can accept as fact that 
Camels cigarettes being given away 
at the American Medical Associa- 
tion convention mean long lines of 
doctors at the cigarette company’s 
booth, the success of the exhibit be- 
side the booth is not assured because 


of heavy traffic. Many exhibitors are 
unhappy beside a “giveaway booth” 
becs ise it blocks their entrances— 


shie) ing their messages from pros- 
pei Other exhibitors in the same 
spo: have their booths designed to 
capitalize on the traffic; they use short, 
Pulcny copy to attract attention and 
hav: interest-provoking experiments 
or demonstrations in the booth. 
W! -ther being next to a high-traffic 
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UNCONVENTIONAL 


We don’t know the meaning 
of the word delegate. At this hotel, 
you're a guest. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
1,000 rooms e« 31 meeting rooms—the largest of which seats 1,800 e Exhibit space available 
Groups welcome throughout the year Write for illustrated folder 41 


General Mgr., Joseph 1. McDonell; Sales Executives, J. Lippincott, E. D. Parrish, Ellsworth Sooy, Leonard G. Rundstrom, Lawrence B. Raugh, Marcus Ford 


WIALN LIKOLL DL UL RAG ROA LIDIA 


Best Equipped for 


yee *& EXHIBITS * CONVENTIONS 
* SALES MEETINGS * SHOWS 


and other important functions 


43 air-conditioned meeting rooms; 
perfect facilities for display of 
cars and heavy equipment. 


Hotel Astor 


TIMES SQUARE *NEW YORK 
R. K. Christenberry, President 
Robert D. Howard, Director of Sales 
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When Exhibits is the question . . 
STRUCTURAL is the answer 


EXHIBITS - INDUSTRIAL SHOWS + MERCHANDISING DISPLAYS 


STRUCTURAL DISPLAY co. inc 


44-01 With St.. L. |. C., New York 


- STillwell 6-2470 


Cana One 


Ideal location ( nearest the Convention Hall ) 
with luxurious guest rooms, deluxe suites, unex- 
celled service, internationally famous cuisine and 
a magnificent dining room overlooking the sea. 

The Shelburne has excellent accommodations 
for small groups or large meetings. 

For the ultimate in gracious living and superb 
facilities, the Shelburne proudly offers its pent- 
house. “Kenmare Hall” high atop the hotel 


he 
VHELBURN 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Luxury Hotel 
On the Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 


Joseph M. Hitzel Jr., General Manager 
Telephone Atlantic City 4-8131 


booth is advantageous depends on 


| whether your sales message and dis- 


play can draw off the “giveaway 
crowd.” 

We have stated as indisputable that 
some exhibits in “bad spots” have 
been unusually successful. Almost 
any good show has records of many 


such instances. How much better | 


these exhibitors might have done in 
better positions is a mute question. 
The point remains that location alone 
is not the sole determiner of success 
or failure. 


Compete on Merit 


Publishers, like show managers, 
have been troubled for years about 
special positions. Many advertising 
agencies insist their clients’ copy be 
placed on a “right hand page far for- 
ward,” just as an exhibitor wants his 
booth on the center aisle near the 
door. However, again and again, it 
has been proven that an attractive 
advertisement will get as much re- 
sponse on a left-hand page as on the 
right, in the back of the book as well 
as the front. If a publication is well 
accepted by its readers, the advertis- 
ing will compete on merit and not on 
position. 

Studies made at multi-floor trade 
shows indicate the same results. Vis- 
itors record high response to particu- 
lar exhibits on all floors with ex- 


| hibits themselves, not merely position, 


determining response. While it is 
true that a booth at a show’s entrance 
will have each visitor pass many 
times, if the booth lacks appeal, 
it will attract fewer sales inquiries 
than an attractive booth elsewhere. 
Heavy traffic past a booth does not 
mean necessarily high volume and 


| high calibre prospects inside. 


Most exhibitors are quick to agree 
that position is of prime importance 


| at a public show where visitors gen- 


erally browse in contrast to the indus- 
trial show where answers are sought 
to industrial problems. However, 
there are records to prove that ex- 


| hibitors—even at state fairs—in most 


undesirable spots at the back of a 
hall, have been most successful. Be- 
cause of their poor positions, they 
were prompted into promoting their 
participation more energetically than 
before. Their extra efforts paid off. 

In summary, selection of space 
is important and choices should be 
made only after careful consideration. 
While it is important, it nevertheless 
is not the prime consideration. 

“It’s not what you have, but what 
you do with it,” is attributed to Mae 
West. Her observation fits perfectly 
the exhibitor’s space situation. 


‘Nothing Sine 


for your convention headquarters 


Miami Beach’s 
tallest building 
and leading 
convention hotel 


Combine a wonder- 
ful vacation with 
your convention at 
Miami Beach’s fa- 
mous Delano Hotel 


tainment nightly 
e Dancing 

Private beach e 
Pool and Cabana 


Area 


Finest foods, fa- 
mous Carousel 
Coffee Shop, 
popular prices 

Dine in luxuri- 
ous Blue Room 
e Famous name 
bands 


Air conditioned « roof top 
solarium « Open all year 
Conference rooms accom- 
modating up to 500 persons 


World renowned conven- 
tion headquarters are in the 
Miami Beach Municipal 
Auditorium just 2 blocks 
away 


Delano 


‘\On the Ocean at 17th Street, Miami Beach, 


NOTE: Before you plan your convention, write 
for 4 color brochure and rate schedule. 


Fla. 
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S.U, - Budweiser 


HIS HABITS 
1. Order 
2. Friendly Attitude 
3. Render 

Sincere Service 


4. Give Facts— 
Don't Argu 


i: se ane 


Our Habits 


ee MALE FRIENDS 


On 


if GI E ‘SERA itt 


Grvaicasiiry 

GO ADVERTISING - MERCHANDISING 
Gpcoreecr PRICING 
Gsetuine THE DISPLAY 


& EMPLOYEE CULTIVATION 


4. SELL / 


GG stock ROTATION 
GDP senven RiGaT 


,_Ambenser-Busch, tae. 


FOLLOW-UP MEETINGS, based on subjects covered at the national convention, were planned. 


Budweiser supplied complete instructions, scripts, posters (samples above) and giveaway leaflets. 


10 Essentials Budweiser Learned 
In Staging a Traveling Convention 


Now that its 40-city tour is over, Budweiser can outline the 
fundamentals that make a big show click. The convention 
marked 100 years in business and was the kickoff for a new 
sales goal—just in sight because of the tour's great stimulus. 


By JAMES E. BARSI 


Sales Manager, Brewery Division, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Each time you stage a meeting you 
learn something. Stage the same meet- 
ing twice and your experience is more 
than twice as valuable—you can com- 

the strong and weak elements. 

\‘hen Anheuser-Busch, Inc., staged 
same elaborate meeting 40 times 

many cities, the 14-week “‘road 

’ proved to be a complete edu- 
n in convention planning. The 

Handy Organization, Detroit, 
sted our company in producing the 
- of meetings that played to prac- 

everyone directly associated 
the sale of Budweiser beer. 
rom our experience, we can set 

10 basic essentials we learned 

anning and handling the Bud- 
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weiser Traveling Convention: 

|. Tie-in convention with special 
event: If at all possible, the meetings 
should be associated with an impor- 
tant event. In the case of the Bud- 
weiser conventions, the audience was 
impressed with the 100th anniversary 
of the company. The centennial 
theme gave sales employes the feeling 
they would do well to tie their own 
future to Budweiser’s. 

2. Divide responsibilities: When 
an independent producer is handling 
the convention, it is essential that 
producer and client have a clear un- 
derstanding of the services the pro- 
ducer is to supply and the division of 
work between producer and client. 


3. Appoint expediter: It is abso- 
lutely essential for the company plan- 
ning a multi-convention tour to ap- 
point one expediter or coordinator. 
His job is to schedule and supervise 
all details. Every other company ex- 
ecutive should clear through this one 
coordinator who is, in effect, the liai- 
son man between company and inde- 
pendent producer. If an independent 
producer is not employed, the co- 
ordinator then assembles the show 
and acts as liaison man between all 
departments and top management. 

4. Advance publicity: There 
should be plenty of advance publicity 
for newspapers and business papers as 
well as for people who are to see 
the show. It is especially necessary to 
send several notices to road-show audi- 
ences, the last notice preferably in the 
form of a night letter to be released 
about two days prior to the showing. 

5. Sell own salesmen: The com- 
pany’s own field personnel should be 
thoroughly sold on the program and 
should be kept currently informed of 
all details so that they can assist in 
getting audiences together. 

6. Include lower echelons: Since 
the cost of the convention is relatively 
high, we recommend that all employes 
of dealer organizations attend the 
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WAN Livol 


ATLANTIC CITY 
‘TOPS’ FOR CONVENTIONS 


4 Seventeen meeting rooms —cli- 
maxed by Trimble Hall—provide 
| facilities for groups of from 25 to 

¥ 950 persons. Exhibit space of ap- 

proximately 12,000 square feet is 
|\) available, serviced by heavy-duty 
elevator. 


Meio. 


\ Acchoice of 400 spacious rooms— 
4 majority overlooking the ocean— 
each with private tub and shower, 
fresh and sea water—music for 
by | dancing twice daily. 
¢ GEORGE B. BRUNI 

General Manager 


ADA TAYLOR 
Director of Sales 
STANLEY B. CAMPBELL 
Sales Manager 


Telephone Atlantic City 5-127! 
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Symbol of America’s 
Finest Convention Hotels 


@ BOCA RATON HOTEL AND CLUB 
Boca Raton, Florida 


THE RONEY PLAZA, Miami Beach, Fla. 


@ THE GULF STREAM HOTEL APTS. & 
COTTAGES, Miami Beach, Florida 


@ McALLISTER HOTEL, Miami, Florida 
@ THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles, Calif. 
@ HOTEL TEN EYCK, Albany, N. Y. 


@ HOTEL NORTHAMPTON & WIGGINS 
OLD TAVERN, Northampton, Mass. 


For reservations and information, write, 
phone or wire any Schine Hotel or office: 
New York—445 Park Ave., Murray Hill 
8-0110; Chicago—333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Andover 3-6222; Los Angeles—3400 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Dunkirk 7-7011; Miami Beach— 
23rd & Collins Ave., Miami Beach 5-6011. 
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road showings. Everyone should re- 
ceive the benefit of the material pre- 
sented at the meetings. 


7. Advance reservations: It is im- 
portant to reserve meeting rooms and 
luncheon rooms three or four months 
in advance. Field personnel, or others, 
who _ will make reservations should 
be supplied with a diagram of the 
stagette, showing all dimensions, elec- 
trical outlets and other needs such as 
the minimum seating capacity re- 
quired at each show. 


8. Show Routing: Good routing is 
essential to reduce travel expense and 
to avoid delays as a result of bad 
weather. Obviously, the northernmost 
section of the country should be 
avoided during the winter months if 
at all possible. It is well to avoid 
metropolitan areas for the road show- 
ings because expenses are considerably 
higher than in neighboring small 
cities. ‘This, of course, is not always 
possible. 

9. Traveling representative: Dur- 
ing the entire time the show is on the 
road, a company representative should 
travel with the actors and technicians. 
There are many instances of extra ex- 
penses, conflicts in schedules and 
other on-the-spot problems that re- 
quire a company representative’s pres- 


) ence. 
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follow-up meetings should be held by 


10. Follow-up meetings: A series of 


the dealer organizations that see the 
traveling convention. The added ex- 
pense of supplying material for fol- 
low-up meetings is justified by the 
results. 

A portfolio of material was pro- 
vided each dealer to aid in conducting 
follow-up meetings. A separate pack- 
et was given to dealers for each meet- 
ing. The packet included a guide 
for the meeting planner, large poster 
and giveaway pamphlets. 

Instructions to the dealer for stag- 
ing follow-up meetings were com- 
plete to the last details. Introduction 
to the guide told dealers: 

“A successful meeting is the result 
of a successful preparation. This 
guide is your beginning to a friendly, 
informal and successful round-table 
session. Your meeting preparation is 
simple. 

“We suggest you study this guide 
carefully . . . become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the contents and sequence. 
Then—to make your round-table ses- 
sion more effective—make this guide 
your ‘personal assistant’ by marking it 
up—underlining portions for empha- 
sis—and adding helpful notes as they 
apply to your market or your opera- 
tion.” 


A blank form, to be filled out by 


the dealer, was included in each meet- 


Are You a Collector? 


Are you a fast man with the 
shears as soon as a magazine 
arrives? Turn to page 63 and 
tell us. 


ing guide. The form asked for the 
date of the dealer’s meeting, number 
of employes who attended the meet- 
ing, length of the session, whether 
group interest and participation were 
good or indifferent. The forms, with 
space for the dealer’s reaction, are 
mailed to the home office in St. Louis. 

The traveling convention, which 
was the nucleus for our entire sales 
and promotion program, was pre- 
miered in January before our officials 
and field force in St. Louis. Using 
dramatic skits, playlets, movies, slides 
and recordings, a four-hour show was 
put on to tell the Anheuser-Busch 
story, including experiences in food 
stores, taverns and homes. 

The show was staged three times 
in a week (in a different city each 
time) with luncheon served to the 
guests. Some 9,000 persons saw the 
show on its tour. The regional sales 
manager in each territory acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

The show opened with a film out- 
lining the future sales program of the 
company. Right and wrong ap- 
proaches to merchandising were por- 
trayed in a humorous skit. The skit 
included Benjamin Franklin, in three- 
cornered hat, knee britches and 
buckled shoes, as narrator. As one of 
America’s foremost salesmen, Ben 
Franklin offered four principles for 
meeting competition: 

(1) Know your customers; (2) Be 
friendly; (3) Be sincere and helpful; 
(4) Sell hard. 

Budweiser’s advertising, built 
around the 100th anniversary theme, 
was shown with a series of slides. An 
appropriate old-time song was played 
as each ad, some depicting a Gay 
Nineties scene, was flashed on the 
screen. 

We believe the educational and in- 
spirational aspects of our convention 
cannot help but produce more volume 
for us. Undoubtedly, the convention 
will pay off in terms of increased 
Budweiser sales. Our own field ferce 
was extremely proud of the show e- 
cause it was the finest, most compre- 
hensive promotional program ever of- 
fered in the brewing industry. And 
the enthusiasm and esprit de corps of 
our wholesalers and their sales «m- 
ployes is now so high that we look 
forward confidently to the attainm<nt 
of our 1952 sales goal. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


tract to haul the equipment is associ- 
ated with a truck line whose offices 
are all principal cities, and this 
of inestimable value later; the 
driver had merely to call the local 
ofice when reaching a city, and he 
had all the help necessary at his call. 

The 38 separate display panels 
were crated individually and the 
-rates, 24 inches wide, 40 inches high 
and 55 inches long, served as the 
stand on which display boards were 
placed. Each crate was equipped with 
cloth jackets, with a wood panel on 
top and a fluorescent lighting fixture 
-lamped on top of the display board. 

In addition, there were 12 other 
-ases, containing back-drop draperies, 
pipe racks to support drapes, cast iron 
bases for pipe racks, divider panels, 
lights and a power box containing 
fuses, electrical outlets, extension cord 
and an air compressor to operate four 
pneumatic displays. 

The plan was to have Honeywell 
district managers in charge of shows 
in their areas, with only one or two 
representatives from the sales pro- 
motion office, on hand to help greet 
visitors. But, while district men were 
in complete charge, a flood of re- 
minders went to them in advance 
from the sales promotion office. 


prov 


The district office was to arrange 
space in a well-known, centrally- 
located hotel or meeting hall that 
would lend proper prestige to the 
showing. It was to be accessible by 
public transportation and have near- 
by parking facilities. (This caused 
some headaches in many cities but the 
necessity of having parking space 
proved itself time and again. ) 

Local people were furnished re- 
quired hall dimensions and given 
charts showing that the ideal arrange- 
ment permitted the displays to be 
placed around the walls, leaving the 
center clear instead of cluttered. 

They were reminded that numer- 
ous baseboard electrical outlets were 


neede’’ around the hall to illuminate 
and power displays, but, in most halls, 
it Wa: necessary to string supplemen- 
tary v res. Local people were given 
charts »n how to connect wiring ar- 
ranger ents, 


_ Honeywell people knew they could 
nll j about any hall they wished 


with -un-of-mill ‘visitors but they 
Were trving for selected potential cus- 
tomers. 

Dis*rict managers were urged to 
make up an invitation list from 
amor 


consulting engineers, archi- 
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Honeywell Profits from Others’ Mistakes 
When Its Show Goes Out to Sell 


tects, manufacturers, public and pa- 
rochial school officials, university and 
college officials, mechanical contrac- 
tors, general contractors, hospital of- 
ficials, building owners and operators, 
apartment owners, government hous- 
ing officials, marine engineers, ship- 
builders, modernization prospects, 
army post personnel, railway officials, 
state and municipal engineering divi- 
sions, greenhouse operators, whole- 
salers, manufacturers’ representatives, 
gas company representatives, special 
consumers and, in an atomic energy 
area, the operations and contractor 
personnel and such people as scientists 
and physicists. 


Honeywell felt that one shortcom- 
ing of normal participation in trade 
shows had been a lack of “‘merchan- 
dising”’ of its efforts in advance. This 
was corrected through a system by 
which the home office prepared: 


1. An illustrated brochure accom- 
panied by a standard announcement 
letter of the exhibit, shipped by the 
sales promotion office to the district 
office, and mailed by the latter to in- 
vited guests two weeks in advance of 
the show. 


2. A wedding-type invitation, also 
prepared in the home office and sent 
out by the district office one week in 
advance, giving date, city, place 
where exhibit was scheduled and 
time of showing. 


3. Reminders from the home office 
to the district office to telephone, on 
the day preceding the opening of the 
show, every person on the invitation 
list, to remind him that his presence 
was eagerly anticipated. 

(When customers were invited 
from remote small towns they often 
traveled more than 100 miles to see 
the show. Small town architects and 


NATIONAL HOME 
SHOWS !NC. 


America’s Outstanding 
Trade Exposition Organization 


PRODUCING HOME SHOWS, ATTENDED BY 
MILLIONS, IN FIFTY LEADING CITIES 


1952 Fall Schedule 


DENVER, Colc., Oct. 11 thru 19 
Carl Olson, Director 
209 Tramway Bldg. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Qct. 21 thru 26 
Paul Waters, Director 
317 N. Gay St. 


COLUMBIA, S.-C., Nov. 18 thru 23 
Paul Waters, Director 
c/o C. of C 


BATON ROUGE, La., Oct. 7 thru 12 
George Colouris, Director 
c/o Jaycees 


MOBILE, Ala., Oct. 29 thru Nov. 2 
George Colouris, Director 
c/o Jaycees 


ROANOKE, Va., Sept. 22 thru 28 
Chas. W. Mocre, Director 
410 Mt. Trust Bldg. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., Oct. 1 thru 5 
Dorothy Godfrey, Director 
Jefferson Hotel 


CANTON, Ohio, March 2 thru 7, 1953 
Harry LaBreque, Director 
P. 0. Box 931 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, March 24 thru 
29, 1953, Harry LaBreque, Director 
P. 0. Box 931, Canton 


DALLAS, Texas, May 2 thru 10, 1953 
Sue R. Godfrey, Director 
Stoneleigh Hotel 


LYNCHBURG, Va., Nov, 10 thru 15 
Jack T. Craig, Director 
Virginian Hotel, Lynchburg 


Sponsors, Show Managers, Spac 


Exhibitors, Write 


Grover 7#. Godfrey, Przex. 


Salesmei, 


Home Builders Auditorium 
2109 Live Oak St 
Dailas, Texas 


510 N. DEARBORN ST. (10) @® CHICAGO 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 
FOR 
CONVENTIONS AND TRADE SHOWS 
(Supervised Service) 


THE KANE SERVICE 


MOHAWK 4-6181 ¢@ EST. 1911 


Phone or write Anytime for 
Ideas and Estimates 
That will make your 

Next display “click” 


DESIGN = SELLING 


We plan 


DISPLAYS 
EXHIBIT BOOTHS 


for any product ... from Point of Sale to 
to Convention Exhibits 


design. . build 


SHOW ROOMS 


WIALY GIAOLA bE RMR Liisi 


many others. 


42nd & Halsted 


— 


International Amphitheatre 


Home of the Chicago National 
Automobile Show — Chicago Inter- 
national Sports and Outdoor Exposi- 
tion—Chicago National Food Show— 
International Live Stock Exposition— 
International Kennel Club Dog Show 
| —The Chicago Home of the National 
| Metal Exposition—International Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, and 


260,000 Sq. Ft. Exhibit Space 
Individual Halls 
4,000 to 55,000 Sq. Ft. 


ARENA SEATS 12,000 
Many Smaller Meeting Rooms 


Free Parking for 4,000 Cars 
15 Minutes from Loop Hotels 


Chicago Convention Building 
| and International Amphitheatre 


Chicago 9, Ill. 


worry. 


Nightly Dinin 
Outstanding 8 


HOTEL 
HEIDELBERG 


(Roy L. Heidelberg, Owner) 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


"Jackson's Most Progressive Hotel” 


WELCOMES 
CONVENTIONS AND SALES MEETINGS 


Seven Public Space Rooms, Seating from 
25 to 1S00—AI! Air Conditioned. 


Trained Public Space Department to assist 
with arrangements—Saves you time and 


and Dancing on Roof to 
rchestras. 
Expert Catering — Modern Coffee Shop 


Luxuriols Dining Room. 


300 Bedrooms, 


90° Air Conditioned 


FREE RADIO 
EVERY ROOM 


Friendly, 
Courteous 
Service 


wer FOR 
INFORMA. 
TION. 
Hal Austin, 
Manager 


New York Office—Murrayhill 3-4180 
Washington Office—Executive 6481 
Chicago Office—Mohawk 4-5100 


contractors were eager to see it and, 
on several occasions, Honeywell pro- 
vided bus service from cities 50 or 
more miles away. Mr. Jacobs thought 
further use could have been made of 
that device. ) 

When the show opened on the 
eastern seaboard, the mechanism that 
had been set up operated like clock- 
work. Honeywell discovered, how- 
ever, it had made one or two mis- 
calculations. One was staging of the 
customary cocktail hour. 


Coffee—Not Cocktails 


Mr. Jacobs said the cocktail hour 
caused guests to dawdle too long 
after touring the show, taking up 
time when salesmen, who had con- 
ducted the tours, could be resting. 
In addition, it was costly. 

“We cut it out promptly and 
served coffee and french pastry, or 
only doughnuts,” Mr. Jacobs stated. 
“We found that coffee established an 
immediate, friendly link with the 
salesman who had guided the group 
around the exhibit floor, and it also 
created an opportunity for a salesman 
to spend some time with people who 
might become his customers.” 

Calculations that paid off hand- 
somely were: 

1. Having a bevy of pretty girls to 
check hats and coats. Girls put the 
guests at ease—and besides, a guest 
who has intended to spend only half 
an hour at the show isn’t likely to 
break away from his group before 
the tour is completed and ask the girl 
to find his hat. 

2. A literature request form on the 
large table holding the pamphlets, last 
stop of guests. Many guests going 
back to the office or on other errands 
found it unhandy to carry the mate- 
rial, but they filled out cards so it 
could be mailed to them. 

One thing learned quickly by the 
Honeywell people in connection with 
the tour was that salesmen had to be 
capable of getting across basic sales 
points in five minutes or less. 

‘The men you want to reach are 
busy men,” Mr. Jacobs explains. 
“They know in advance how much 
time they have and how many ex- 
hibits they want to see. You've got 
to have a sound sales presentation to 
keep them more than a minute or 
two.” 

Honeywell found that evaluation 
of a salesman’s personal equipment is 
an interesting by-product of such an 
exposition. A strong voice and a 
confident manner were a great help 
to a salesman in handling larger 
groups taken through the shows. 


Tall, impressive men who look like 
vice-presidents can reach out over the 
heads of the nearby audience and hold 
their attention. Honeywell asked its 
men at the booths to dress conserva- 
tively. 

It was obvious from the start, of 
course, that the salesman in chirge 
of a group had to know his business, 
The busy potential buyer gets im- 
patient when he can’t get complete 
answers to his. questions, or wher: the 
attendant has to look things up in a 
catalog. 

Advance preparation for the ex- 
hibit showed that some top salesmen 
—men who had received extensive 
training earlier in their careers—sim- 
ply had forgotten the art of selling 
by demonstration. 

They had, in preparation for the 
show, what amounted to refresher 
courses in salesmanship, and that is 
another thing on which Honeywell 
expects to benefit for some time to 
come. 

“Tn evaluating such a show, I don’t 
believe it is possible to over-estimate 
the value of the training that sales- 
men get,” Mr. Jacobs said. 

“A company can spend thousands 
of dollars getting its salesmen to- 
gether at a promotional meeting and 
do its best to hammer home the strong 
points of salesmanship. At a show 
of this kind, your sales manager is 
there, looking over the shoulders of 
potential customers, and your sales- 
man is there, demonstrating his abil- 
ity.” 


Gift Pencil 


When the show was taken off the 
road, after criss-crossing this country 
and Canada for 18 months, the exhi- 
bition had been staged in 96 cities. 

Construction costs including repairs 
were $29,481; transportation costs in 
the United States, $63,500; hall ren- 
tal and entertainment, $88,819; sales- 
men’s direct expense, an estimated 
$25,200; announcements, invitations 
and incidentals, an __ estimated 
$10,000; and pencils, $16,500. 

The pencil item needs explanation. 
When the visitor finished signing 4 
registration card, it was shot bac« to 
the merchandising division at the 
home office. Then he received a per- 
sonalized letter from Vice-President 
Haines, along with a Honeywell gift 
pencil, thanking him for visiting the 
show. 

One of the company officers noted 
that if return letters of appreciation 
were any criteria, the pencil project 
and $16,500 of expense in that con- 
nection were well justified. 
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EXHIBITOR'S CALENDAR 


Expesitions, Fairs and Trade Shows as Announced for the Next 8 Months 


Accounting 
Controllers Institute of America 
Oct. 5-8 ‘52, Detroit 
Walter Mitchell, Jr., manager director, | E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Institute of Internal Auditors 

Oct. {9-21 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—500 
Bradford Cadmus, 120 Wall St.. New York 
5,N. Y. 


Insurance Accounting & Statistical Assn. 
May 14-16 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—1,000 
L. J. Hale, P.O. Box 139, Kansas City, Mo. 


Advertising 
Advertising Specialty National Assn. 


Oct. 5-9 '52, Chicago 
Russell M. Searle, sec., 1346 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 
Oct. 9-10 '52, Washington, Attend.—1,000 


Frank Frazier, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
i TY 


Natl. Assn. of Display Industries 
Dec. 7-12 '52, New York, Attend.—2,500 
|. F. Bowman, Jr., 203 N. Wabash Ave., 


chicago I, Ill. 


Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer. 
Dec. 7-13 '52, Chicago, Attend.—1,100 
K. L. Ghaster, 24 W. Erie St., Chicago 


10. III 
10 


Agriculture 


Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers & 
Shippers 

Oct. 6-8 '52, San Antonio, Attend.—1,000 
Austin E. Anson, Box 1749, Harlingen, Texas 


Future Farmers Of Amer. Of Mo. 
— 13 ‘52, Kansas City, Mo., Attend.— 
500 


A. W. Tenney, Office Of Educ., Washington 


s 25,0. C 


Intl. Plowing Match & Farm Machinery 
Display 

Oct. \4 ‘52, Carp, Ont., Attend.—100,000 
J. A. Carroll, Parliament Bldg., Toronto, 


Monta Farmers Union 

Oct. 2:-25 '52, Great Falls, Mont., Attend. 
N. J. Dougherty, Box 2089, Great Falls, 
Grand ‘atl. Livestock Exposition 


Oct, 2 Nov. 8 '52, San Francisco, Attend. 


Nye ison, Geneva. & Rio Verde, San 
Francis-o, Calif. 


Easterr Natl. Livestock Show 
well 20 '52, Timonium, Md., Attend.— 


¥0s. V. Shirley, Jr., 86 Iglehart Bldg., Bal- 
timors Md. 


)-TOBER 1, 1952 


This list of trade shows and exposi- 
tions is not complete. Space does 
not permit entry of every exhibit- 
ing event. Shows are selected from 
the complete list of events found in 
SALES MEETINGS’ Directory of 


Conventions and Trade Shows. 


Mid-West Retail Farm Equipment Assn. 
Nov. 17-19 '52, Omaha, Attend.—1!,500 
Eddie Potter, 1102 WOW Bldg., Omaha 2, 
Nebr. 


American Society of Agronomy 

Nov. 17-21 ‘52, Cincinnati, Attendance— 
1,200 

L. G. Monthey, 2702-Monroe, Madison 5, 
Wis. 


Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 

Nov. 18-26 ‘52, Toronto 

J. R. Johnston, secretary, Coliseum, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Natl. Livestock Exposition 

Nov. 29-Dec. 6, '52, Chicago 

Wm. E. Ogilvie, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 


lowa Retail Farm Equipment Assn. 

Dec. 1-3 '52, Des Moines, Attend.—!,400 
Clift Gerstenberger, 207 9th St., Des Moines 
9, lowa 


Indiana Implement Dealers Assn. 

Dec. 3-5 '52, Indianapolis, Attend.—1!,400 
L. L. Wilson, 811 Broodripple Ave., Indiana- 
polis 20, Ind. 


Vegetable Growers Assn. of America & Aux. 
Dec. 3-6 ‘52, Tampa, Fla., Attend.—2,000 
H. D. Brown, Hort Dept. OSU, Columbus 
10, Ohio 


Miss. Valley Farm Equip. Assn. 

Dec. 9-11 ‘52, St. Louis, Attend.—1,200 
W. E. Parsons, 211 Hotel DeSoto Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


New York Poultry Show 

Dec. 30 ‘52, Jan. 3 '53, New York, Attend. 
— 15,000 

Harvey C. Wood, Box 162, Newton, N. J. 


National Turkey Federation 
Jan. 6-8 '53, Dallas, Attend.—5,000 
M. C. Small, Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Mass. Fruit Growers Assn. 

Jan. 6-8 ‘53, Worcester, Mass., Attend.— 
2,000 

Wm. R. Cole, 10! Fearing St., Amherst, 
Mass. 


Union Agricultural Meeting 
Jan. 8-10 ‘53, Worcester, Mass., Attend. 
—8,000 


Saskatoon Agricultural Societies Assn. 
Jan. 12-16 '53, Saskatoon, Sask., Attend. 
—1,000 

Prof. John G. Rayner, Univ. of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Pennsylvania Farm Show 

Jan. 12-17 '53, Harrisburg, Pa., Attend.— 
500,000 

Harold R. McCullogh,- 209 Agriculture Bldg., 
State College, Pa. 


Agricultural Trade Show 

Jan. 13-15 '53, Lewiston, Maine, Attend. 
—5,000 

Albion Goodwin, State House, Augusta, 
Maine 


Ontario Soil & Crop Improvement Assn. 
Jan. 20-23 ‘53, Toronto, .Attend.—3,000 
A. H. Martin, Parliament Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Boston Poultry Show & Country Life Ex- 
position 

Jan. 20-24 '53, Boston, Attend.—40,000 
Paul Ives, 39 Church St., Boston, Mass. 


Natl. Cotton Council of America 
Jan. 26-27 '53, Dallas, Attend.—700 
Ernest Stewart, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


S. W. Exposition & Fat Stock Show 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8 ‘53, Ft. Worth, Attend.— 
300,000 

W. R. Watt, P. O.- Box 150, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Houston Fat Stock Show & Livestock Ex- 
position 

Feb. 4-15 '53, Houston, Attend.—275,000 
Herman Engle, Commerce Bldg., Houston, 
Texas 


Institute of Amer. Poultry Industries 

Feb. 11-14 '53, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 
—2,500 

Dr. C. D. Carpenter, 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Farmers Elevator Assn. of Minn. 

Mar. 2-4 '53, Minneapolis, Attend.—1,800 
Lloyd A. Nelson, 315 Phoenix Bldg., Minne- 
apolis |, Minn. 


Grand National Livestock Exposition 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2 '53, San Francisco, Attend. 
—30,000 

Nye Wilson, sec.-mgr., Cow Palace, San 
Francisco 24, Calif. 

Leo F. Doherty, 41 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Amusement 


Theater Equipment & Supply Manufacturers 
Assn, 

Nov. 15-19 '52, Chicago, Attend.—2,000 
Roy Boomer, 1938 Hillhurst Ave., Holly- 
wood 27, Calif. 


Allied States Assn. Motion Pictures 
Exhibitors 

Nov. 17-19 '52, Chicago, Attend.—600 
A. F. Myers, 1131 Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Natl. Assn. Amusement Parks, Pools & 
Beaches 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3 ‘52, Chicago, Attend.— 
4,000 

R. H. Huedepohl, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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Showmen's League of America 
Dec. 1-3 ‘52, Chicago, Attend.—800 
- L. Streibich, 400 S. State St., Chicago 5, 


Apparel, Fashion & Textile 


Southern Textile Exposition 

Uct. 6-I1 "52, Greenville, S. C. 

Bertha M. Green, secretary, 322 W. Wash- 
ington St., P. O. Box 1323, Greenville, S. C. 


Natl. Canvas Goods Mfrs. Assn. 

Oct. 12-16 '52, San Francisco 

J. E. McGregor, 216 Endicott Building, St. 
Paul |, Minn. 


American Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists 

Nov. 6-8 '52, Boston, Attendance—2,000 
Dr. H. C. Chapin, Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute—Merchan- 
dise Expos. 

Jan. 19-21 ‘53, New York 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Intl. Assn. of Clothing Designers 
Jan. 19-21 ‘53, Philadelphia, Attend.—500 
Albert Mathason, exec. sec., Room 713, 12 
S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Madison Ave., 


Men's Apparel Club of New York City 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 '53, New York, Attend.— 
3,000 

Hyman P. Diamond, exec. sec.., 


St., New York, N.Y. 


Allied Linens & Domestics Assn. 

Feb. 8-13 '53, New York, Attend.—2,000 
Herbert Swann, Rm. 1831, 420 Lexinaton 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 

Apr. 27-May | ‘53, Atlantic City, Attend. 
—5,000 

Albert C. Rau, mgr., Campbell Fairbanks 
Inc., 332 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


122 E. 42nd 


Arts 


Ohio Industrial Arts Assn. 

Mar. 26-28 ‘53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend. 
—700 

William R. Mason, 1380 E. 16th St., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio 


American Industrial Arts Association 

Apr. 28-May 2 ‘53, Detroit, Attend.—700 
D. Arthur Bricker, sec.-treas., 123 E. Ninth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Automotive 


National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc. 

Oct. 12-15 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—2,200 
W. M. Marsh, Wayt Bldg., 777 14th St., 
N.W,. Washington, D. C. 


Fla. Auto. Dealers Association 
Nov. 23-25 '52, Miami Beach, Attend.—650 
W. C. Mallory, 27 E. Central, Orlando, Fla. 


Automotive Service Industries Show 

Dec. 10-13 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attend— 
20,000 

A. B. Coffman, I|11 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Society of Automotive Engineers 

Jan. 12-16 ‘53, Detroit, Attend.—3,000 
Wm. W. Milne, meeting dir., 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Automotive Accessory Mfrs. of America 
Feb. 2-5 ‘53, New ‘York, Attend.—10,000 
Herman L. Erlichman, 20 E. Herman St., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Natl. Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 

Feb. 12-20 '53, San Francisco, Attend.— 
12,000 

Ray Chamberlain, convention & exhibit mgr., 
1026 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


Pacific Automotive Show 

Feb. 26-Mar. | '53, San Francisco, Attend. 
—50,000 

J. Leonard Gibson, 1151 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 


Canadian Automotive Wholesalers’ & Mfrs., 
Assn. 

Mar. 9-10 '53, Toronto, Attend.—600 

L. N. Panneton, 406 Plaza Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada 


Southwest Automotive Show 


Mar. 26-29, ‘53, Dallas, Attend.—20,000 
Dean Johnson, 715 Francis St., Houston, 
Texas 


Automotive Service Industries Show—Middle 
Atlantic Reg. 

Apr. 20-25 ‘53, Philadelphia 

Charles H. Bauer, sec., 2453 Frankford Ave., 
Phila. 25, Pa. 


Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn. 

May I1I-I3 ‘53, Cincinnati, Attend.—850 
R. G. Patterson, 419 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 


Southeast Automotive Show 
May 21-23 ‘53, Miami, Attend.—5,000 
Harry Gee, sec., Federal Mogul, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Banking, Credit & Finance 


National Association of Bank Auditors & 
Comptrollers 

Oct. 22-30 ‘52, Milwaukee, Attendance— 
1,000 

D. R. Cochard, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
3, Il. 


United States Savings & Loan League 

Nov. 10-14 '52, New York, Attendance— 
2,200 

W. W. Jasinsky, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4}, Ill. 


Independent Bankers Assn. 

Mar. 22-24 '53, Ailanta, Ga., 
1,000 

Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minn. 


Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 

May 17-2! ‘53, Montreal, Attend.—2,000 
Fred H. Schrop, 229 4th Ave., New York 
3, &. Y. 


Attend.— 


Barber, Beautician & Cosmetics 


Kansas Cosmetologists’ Assn. 
Oct. 5-6 '52, Wichita, Kans., 
2,000 

Viola Greely, Box 403, Wichita, Kans. 


Coiffure Guild & Beauty & Trade Show 
Oct. 19-20 '52, Los Angeles, Attend.—5,000 
A. Frederick Lamken, 960 E. 3rd St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Attend.— 


Hairdressers’ Convention and Beauty Trade 
Exhibition 

Feb. 2-4 '53, Montreal, Attend.—!,500 
Edward H. Lance, 24 Gore St., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


American Hair Fashion Conf. & Trade Show 
Feb. 3-5 '53, New York 

J. C. Jaffrey, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


Midwest Beauty Trade Show 

Mar. 1-3 '53, Chicago, Attend.—10,000 
Columbus D. Behan, bus. mgr., 139 N. Clark, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Toronto Hairdressers’ Show & Trade Echibj. 
tion 

Mar. 2-4 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—3,50 
Edward H. Lance, bus. mgr., 24 Gore $+. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


International Barber Show 

Mar. 9-12 '53, New York, Attend.—239,0009 
Joseph Byrne, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
is: N.Y. 


International Beauty Show 

Mar. 9-12 ‘53, New York, Attend.—30,000 
Joseph Byrne, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 


Beverages 


Small Brewers Association 


Oct. 12-14 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance— 
12,000 

W. M. O'Shea, 188 W. Randolph St, 
Chicago |, Ill. 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
Nov. 14-18 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attend— 
6,000 

John J. Riley, sec., 1128 Sixteen St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Building & Building Materials 
(Also see Home Shows) 


National Assn. Housing Officials 

Oct. 13 ‘52, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Otto F. List, mgr., 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 


Canadian Institute of Surveying 

Feb. 4-6 '53, Ottawa, Attend.—400 

W. L. Macliquham, 41 Grove Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Natl. Established Roofing, Siding & Insulat- 
ing Contractors Assn. 

Feb. 16-18 '53, New York, Attend.—2,000 
C. N. Nichols, 12 E. 41st St., Suite 1001 
New York, N. Y. 


Lathing & Plastering Contractors of Calif. 
Feb. 18-21 ‘53, San Francisco, Attend.—500 
A, T. Raitt, 3558 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 


Natl. Sand & Gravel Assn. Inc. 

Feb. 22-26 '53, San Francisco, Attend.—900 
V. P. Ahearn, 1325 E St., N.W., Washington, § 
pb. c. 


Business & Management 


National Business Show 

Oct. 20-25 '52, New York, Attend.—8?,000 
Rudolph Lang, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
N.Y. 


Management Conference—Pacific Coast 
Reg. 

Oct. 21-23 '52, Berkeley, Calif. 

Everett Van Every, 442 Flood Bldg. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Manag. ment 
Assn. 

Oct. 30-Nov. | ‘52, Victoria, B. C., A tend 
—350 

Roy H. Lund, 1016 Langley St., Vic *oria, 
B. C., Canada 


Industrial Management Society 

Nov. 5-7 '52, Chicago 

Lewis M. Glassner, 35 E. Wacker rive 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Plant Maintenance Show 
Jan. 19-23 '53, Cleveland, Attend.— 7,500 
Clapp & Poliak, show mars., 341 Medison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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' rchants Assn. of Texas 
May | -(9 ‘53, Houston, Attend.—500 
eT 506 Scarborough Bldg., Austin, 


Nat! ustrial Service Assn., S. E. Chapter 
Ma 07 '53, New York 
F. 8 operman, 818 Olive St., St. Louis, 


meteries & Funeral Directors 


Ohic Assn. Cemetery Supts. & Officials 
Oct. '2-14 '52, Akron, Ohio, Attend.—150 
4 Sordon, Winton Pl. Station, Cincin- 
nat Ohio 


Fla. Funeral Directors & Embalmers Assn. 
Oct. 28-30 ‘52, St. Petersburg, Attend.— 
250 

Lida lee Hunt, exec. sec., Suite 8, Aragon 
Hote!, Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


Funeral Directors Assn. of Wis. 


May /|2-14 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—1,150 
Harold J. Ruidl, exec. sec., 5920 W. North 
Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Ceramics, Glass & Pottery 


Associated Glass & ‘Pottery Mfrs. 
Jan. 8-16 '53, Pittsburgh, Attend.—2,000 
J.M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 


Southeast China, Glass & Gift Show 

Jan. 18-21 ‘53, Atlanta, Attend.—2,500 
B. Steward, 1036 Peachtree St. N.W., 

anta Ga. 


Chemistry 


Exposition of Chemical Industries 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5 ‘52, New York, Attend.— 
50,00¢ 

C. F. Grand, Central Palace, New York 17, 
N. Y 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Inc. 

Dec. 7-9 '52, New York City, Attendance— 
500 

Mrs. E. D. Sullivan, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y¥. 


American Chemical Society 

Mar. |5-20 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—3,000 

R. M. Warren, 115 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
b.. 


InqTt 


American Assn. Cereal Chemists 

May 24 '53, Buffalo, Attend.—500 

Dr. A. Anderson pres., c/o Board of 
Grain Commrs., Winnipeg, Canada 


Cleaning, Dyeing & Laundry 


American Institute of Laundering 
Oct 5 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance—- 


Albs Johnson, secretary-treasurer, P.O. 
Dray 1187, Joliet, Ill. 

Natl. institute of Rug Cleaning 

Jan. 7-19 '53, Chicago, Attend.—500 

R. \ Powell, 909 Burlington Ave., Silver 
Spr Md. 


Net! nstitute of Cleaning & Dyeing 
Fet 3-15 ‘53, Cleveland, Attend.—3,000 


Nc * J. Berg, 909 Burlington St., Silver 
Sp Md. 

Lav ry & Cleaner Allied Trades Assn. 
Ar 3-25 '53, Hollywood, Fla., Attend.— 
R. 


ackson, 95 Liberty St., New York 6, 
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Coal & Petroleum 
(Also see Minerals & Mining) 


American Petroleum Credit Assn. 

Oct. 13-15 ‘52, Chicago, Attend.—I50 
S. J. Haider, 512 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
1, Mo. 


American Oil Chemists Society 
Oct. 20-22 '52, Cincinnati, Attend.—500 
M. Argne, Clayton & Co., Houston, Texas 


Nebraska Petroleum Marketers 
Nov. 4-5 '52, Omaha, Attend.—500 
H. H. Hahn, 1320 J St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


lowa Indpt. Oil Jobbers Assn. 

Feb. 18-19 ‘53, Des Moines, la., Attend. 
—700 

J. A. Dennis, 1010 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines 
9 te. 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. 

Feb. 25-26 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—700 
K. C. King, 318 Tenney Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wisc. 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. 

Mar. 10-12 '53, Chicago 

E. Keith Edwards, exec. sec., 708 Ferguson 
Bldg., Springfield, III. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 

Mar. 17-19 ‘53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend. 
—500 

R. A. Warfel, 665 Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn. 

Apr. 7-9 '53, Houston, Attend.—750 

H. A. Rhodes, Transcontinental Gas Co., 
Houston, Texas 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists 
Apr. 19-23 ‘53, Houston, Attend.—3,500 
J. P. D. Hull, bus. mgr., Box 979, Tulsa I, 
Okla. 


Liquefield Petroleum Gas Assn. 

May 4-6 '53, Chicago, Attend.—2,500 
Arthur C, Kreutzer, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


International Petroleum Exposition 

May 14-23 ‘53, Tulsa, Okla., Attend.— 
300,000 

William B. Way, gen. mgr., Philtower Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Indiana Coal Merchants Assn. 

May 18-20 '53, French Lick, Ind., Attend.— 
700 

J. S. Weber, 604 Merchants Bank Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 


Communications 


U. S. Independent Telephone Association 
Oct. 15-17 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—2,- 
500 

Stewart A. Collins, 411-17 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Minnesota Telephone Assn. 

Feb. 1-7 ‘53, St. Paul, Minn., Attend.—500 
J. C. Crowley, 512 Hamm Bldg., St. Paul 
2, Minn. 


Containers & Packaging 


Indust. Packaging & Materials Handling 
Expo. 

Oct. 14-16 '52, Chicago, Attend.—4,700 
C. J. Carney, Jr, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Amer. Management Assn. Natl. Packaging 
Exposition 

Apr. 20-23 '53, Chicago, Attend.—8,500 
Clapp & Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Decorating & Decorating Supplies 


Federation of Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs 
Nov. 20-24 '52, Chicago, Attendance — 
1,750 
C. Homer Flynn, 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 
2, Pa. 


Painting & Decorating Contractors of Minn. 
Jan. 15-17 ‘53, St. Paul, Minn., Attend.— 
300 

Andrew Green, 1961 Margaret Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


Painting & Decorating Contractors of 
America 

Mar. 9-13 '53, Chicago, Attend.—1,000 
Henry Afman, 720 University Bldg., Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


Dental 


Colorado Dental Association 

Oct. 5-8 '52, Colorado Springs, Attendance 
—250 

R. A. Downs, 724 Republic Building, Denver 
2, Colorado 


Natl. Educ. Congress for Dental Technicians 
Oct. 10-12 '52, New York, Attend.—1!10,000 
Leonard Darvin, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 
16, WY. 


Montreal Dental Club 

Oct. 22-24 '52, Montreal, Attend.—500 
Dr. Roger E. McMahan, sec., 1414 Drum- 
mond St., Montreal, Que. 


Odontological Society of Western Pa. 

Nov. 11-13 '52, Pittsburgh 

L. Waddill, 206 Jenkins Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Z2,. Fa. 


Greater New York Dental Mtg. 

Dec. 8-12 '52, New York, Attend.—13,500 
Dr. K. N. Donally, Rm. 106 A, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 


Rhode Island Dental Society 

Jan. 20-21 ‘53, Providence, ~ Attend.—900 
Dr. N. Migliaccio, Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Massachusetts Dental Society 

Jan. 27-29 '53, Boston, Attend.—4,400 

F. T. Maloney, 227 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Dental Society 

Feb. 8-11 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—12,334 
Karl S. Richardson, sec., 30 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Minnesota State Dental Assn. 

Feb. 23-25 ‘53, Minneapolis, Attend.—4,000 
Carl V. E. Cassell, sec., 242 Lowry Bldg.., 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Wisconsin State Dental 

Apr. 6-9 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—2,600 
Kenneth F. Crane, exec. sec., 1233 Bank- 
ers Bldg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Kentucky State Dental Assn. 

Apr. 7-9 '53, Louisville, Attend.—1!,300 
Dr. A. B. Coxwell, sec-treas., 1976 Douglas 
Blvd., Louisville, Ky. 


Ala. Dental Assn. 
Apr. 9-11 ‘53, Montgomery, Ala., Attend. 
—500 
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Dr. Frank Finnery, 1045 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Forrest. Ave., 


Oklahoma State Dental Assn. 


Apr. 19-22 '53, Tulsa, Okla. 
H. Leon Snow, exec. sec., 211 Plaza Court 


Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Michigan State Dental Society 

Apr. 20-22 '53, Detroit 

Henry C. Gerber, Jr., exec. sec., 1514 Olds 
Tower Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. 


American Assn. of Orthodontists 

Apr. 26-30 ‘53, Dallas, Attend.—800 

Dr. George R. Moore, sec.-treas., Box 8, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Massachusetts Dental Society 
May 3-6 '53, Boston, Attend.—4,400 


F, T. Maloney, 227 Commonwealth Ave., 
Beston, Mass. 

Virginia Dental Assn. 

May 4-6 '53, Roanoke, Va. 

Dr. J. E. John, sec.-treas., 804 Medical 


Arts Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


lowa State Dental Society 

May 4-6 ‘53, Des Moines, la., Attend.— 
1,500 

Dr. Harry |. Wilson, sec., 639 Insurance 
Exchange Bldg., Des Moines, la. 


Kansas State Dental Assn. 

May 10-13 ‘53, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 
— 3,000 ‘ 

Dr. Fred A. Richmond, sec., 861 
hood Bldg., Kansas City,-Kans. 


Brother- 


Texas State Dental Society 

May 10-14 '53, Houston, Attend.—2,500 
Dr. Willard Ogle, 310 N. Ervay St., Dallas 
1, Texas 


Nebraska Dental Assn. 
May I1-13 '53, Lincoln, Nebr., Attend.—950 
Dr. F. A. Pierson, 1112 Federal Security 
Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Ontario Dental Assn. 

May 17-20 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—!,600 
Miss Dorothy Jutton, sec.-treas., 234 St. 
George St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Indiana State Dental Assn. 


May 18-20 '53, Indianapolis, Attend.—200 
Dr. E. E. Ewbank, sec., Kingman, Ind. 


Connecticut Dental Assn. 

May 20-22 '53, Hartford, Conn., Attend. 
—1!,000 

Dr. E. S. Arnold, 37 Linnard Rd., W. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Education 


Calif. Assn. of School Administrators 

Oct. 8-10 '52, Long Beach, Calif., Attend. 
—800 

Dr. John A. Sexson, 35 N. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena |, Calif. 


North Carolina 
eastern Dist. 
Oct. 10 '52, Greenville, N. C., Attend.— 
1,500 

John G. Bikle, adv. mgr., P. O. Box 350, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Education Assn.—North- 


New England Assn. of School 
Superintendents 

Oct. 12-14 '52, Swampscott, Mass., Attend. 
—800 
Everett W. 
43, Mass. 


Ireland, 18 Day St., Somerville 
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Association of School Business Officials 
Oct. 12-14 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
800 

H. W. Anderson, 


710 Kalamazoo Bldg., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Vocational Education Assn. of Maryland 
Oct. 16-18 ‘52, Md., Attend. 
—8,000 

J. O. Proctor, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, 
Md. 


Baltimore, 


North Carolina Education Assn.— 
Western District 

Oct. 17 '52, Ashville, N. C., Attend.—3,000 
John G. Bikle, adv. mgr., P. O. Box 350, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Virginia Education Assn. 
Oct. 21-24 '52, Richmond, Attend.—5,000 
T. Preston Turner, 401 N. 9th St., Rich- 


mond, Va. 


South Colorado Education Assn. 

Oct. 23-24 '52, Pueblo, Colo., Attend.— 
2,000 

J. T. Dunlap, 216 E. Orman, Pueblo, Colo. 


Delaware State Education Association 

Oct. 23-24 '52, Wilmington, Del., Attend. 
—2,100 

R. L. Durkee, Keith Bldg., Dover, Del. 


North Carolina Education Assn.— 
South Piedmont Dist. 


Oct. 24 '52, Charlotte, N. C., Attend.— 
3,000 

John G. Bikle, adv. mgr., P. O. Box 350, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


West Virginia Education Assn. 

Oct. 25 '52, Charleston, W. Va., Attend. 
—10,000 

Miss Margaret Baldwin, 2012 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Main Teachers Assn. 


Oct. 30-31 '52, Bangor, Me., Attend.—5,500 
Clyde Russell, 146 State St., Augusta, Me. 


Missouri State Teachers Assn. 

Nov. 5-7 '52, Kansas City, Mo., Attend.— 
15,000 

Marvin Shomberger, Teachers Bldg., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Kansas State Teachers Assn. 

Nov. 6-7 ‘52, Wichita, Kans., 
20,000 

C. O. Wright, 315 W. 10th St., Topeka, 


Kans. 


Attend.— 


lowa State Education Assn. 
Nov. 6-8 '52, Des Moines, Attend.—1!2,000 
Chas. F. Martin, 415 Shops Bldg., Des 


Moines 9, lowa 


Wisconsin Education Assn. 

Nov. 6-8 '52, Milwaukee, Attend.—14,000 
O. H. Plenzke, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


New Jersey Education Assn. 
Nov. 6-9 ‘52, Atlantic City 
F. L. Hipp, 200 Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Arizona Education Association 

Nov. 7-8 ‘52, Phoenix, Attend.—3,500 


Mrs. Pauline Poage, exh. mgr., 3636 N. [5th 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


North Carolina Education Assn.—S. E. Dist. 
Nov. 14 ‘52, Fayetteville, N. C., Attend. 
—1,500 

John G,. Bikle, adv. mgr., P. O. Box 350, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


North Carolina Education Assn.—N. W. Dig 
Nov. 21 '52, Winston-Salem, N. C., Atteng 


—3,500 
John G. Bikle, adv. mgr., P. O. Box 3% 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Southern Business Educ. Assn. 

Nov. 27-29 '52, Atlanta, Ga., Attenc —3% 
Miss Gladys Peck, supv. bus. educ., Dep 
of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


Texas State Teachers Assn. 

Nov. 27-29 '52, El Paso, Attend.—6,000 
Charles H. Tennyson, 316 W. 12th &, 
Austin, Texas 


Oo 


American Vocational Association 

Dec. 2-5 '52, Boston 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, 10I) 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Amer. Alumni Council—Midwest Reg., Dist,5 
Dec. 3-5 '52, Highland Park, Ill., Attend— 
100 

James Gage, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


Modern Language Association of Americ: 
Dec. 27-29 '52, Boston 

L. R. Bradley, treasurer, 100 Washingtor 
Square, E., New York 3, N. Y. 


Assn. Supervision & Curriculum Development 
Feb. 8-12 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—2,000 
George W. Denemark, exec. sec., 1201 léth 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Rocky Mt. Speech Conf. 
Feb. 12-14 '53, Denver, Attend.—500 
E. E. Bradley, School of Speech, University 


of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators 
Feb. 14-19 '53, Atlantic City 
Dr. Worth McClure, 1201 
Washington 6, D. C. 


16th St. N.W, 


Natl. Assn. of Secondary School Principals 
Feb. 21-25 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attend— 
2,000 

P. E. Elicker, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing: 
ton 6, D.C. 


Secondary Education Board 

Mar. 6-7 '53, New York, Attend.—!,000 
Esther Osgood, 186 Center St., Milton 86, 
Mass. 


Oregon Education Assn. 

Mar. 16-18 ‘53, Portland, Attend.—4,500 
C. W. Posey, 715 S.W. Morriston St., Port 
land 5, Ore. 


Oregon Teachers Assn. 

Mar 16-18 ‘53, Portland, Ore., Attend— 
5,000 

Paul Collins, 
land 5, Ore. 


1010 Broadway Bldg., Port 


Florida Education Assn. 

Mar. 19-21 ‘53, Tampa, Fla., Attend.—5,000 
Ed Henderson, 6 Continental Bldg., Talla 
hassee, Fla. 


New Jersey Vocational Arts Assn. 

Mar. 19-21 '53, Asbury Park, N. J. 

R. ©. Harthmann, 63 Lexington Ave., Jer 
sey City 4, N. J. 


Palmetto State Teachers Assn. 

Mar. 26-27 '53, Columbia, $. C., Attend. 
—5,000 
W. E. Solomon, 1719 Taylor St., Columbia, 
s. s 


Vocational Assn. of Illinois 
Mar. 26-28 '53, Peoria, Attend.—!,8C- 


Arthur LaPointe, 228 N. LaSalle St., Rm. 


634, Chicago, Ill. 
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Amer. Personnel & Guidance Assn. 
Mar. 29-Apr. 2 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.— 


Dr. Robert H. Shaffer, pres., Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


inlend Empire Education Association 

As: 3 ‘53, Spokane, Attend.—3,000 

R anderson, West 503 Fourth Ave., 
Spokane 9, Wash. 


Easter Business Teachers Assn. 
Apr. |-4 '53, New York, Attend.—1I,200 
B. A. Shilt, 722 City Hall, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Natl. Art Education Assn. 

Apr. 6-11 ‘53, St. Louis, Attend.—2,000 
talo L. DeFrancesco, State Teachers Col- 
ege Kutztown, Pa. 


National Catholic Educational Assn. 

Apr. 7-10 ‘53, Atlantic City, Attend.—2,000 
James E. Cummings, exhibit mgr., 1312 
Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, 
B.C. 


N. E. A., Dept. Int. Council for Exceptional 
Children 

Apr. 8-11 ‘53, Boston, Attend.—1,500 
Harley Z. Wooden, 120! l6th St. N.W,, 
Washington 6, D. C, 


Ky. Negro Education Assn. 

Apr. 10-13 ‘53, Louisville, Attead.—700 
W. L. Spearman, 1740 Dunesnil, Louisville 
10, Ky. 


Natl. Assn. of College Stores 

Apr. 19-22 '53, New York, Attend.—1,000 
Russell Reynolds, 33 W. College St., Oberlin, 
Ohio 


Eastern Psychological Assn. 

Apr. 24-25 "53, Boston, Attend.—1!,500 
Dr. G..G. Lane, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


Commercial Education Association 

May 16 ‘53, New York, Attend.—1,000 

Sidney Klevorick, arrangements chairman, 
: ! Commercial High School, New 
York, N. Y 


Centr 5] 


Wisconsin Assn. for Vocational & Adult 
Educ. 


May 18-20 ‘53, Milwaukee, Attend.—!I,000 
C. D. Rejahl, 114 N. Carroll, Madison, Wise. 


Electrical 


Eastern Canada All Electrical Show 
ct. 5-8 '52, Montreal, Attend.—50,000 
mile St. Pierre, 423 Ontario East, Montreal, 


International Assn. Electrical Inspectors 
S. Section 


Je*. 13-15 '52, Nashville, Attend.—500 
A. . Miller, 910 W. 30th St., Richmond 
24, \ 


Nat! Rural Electric Cooperative Assn. 


-2| '52, Lexington, Ky. 
1303 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
gton 6, D.C. 


-23 '52, New York 
Expositions Management, 8 W. 40th 


Natcal Electrical Industries Show 
S w York 18, N. Y. 


Nat. Rural Electric Cooperative Assn. 
Jer. 26-29 '53, San Francisco, Attend.— 


3 
C. Ellis, 1303 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W.. Washington, D. C. 
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Assn. Municipal Electrical Utilities ot 
Ontario 

Feb. 25-27 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—1,500 
W. R. Mathieson, 620 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 


N. Central Electrical Industries 

Mar. 8-11 '53, Minneapolis, Attend.—1!,200 
A. H. Kessler, 209 Foshay Tower, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Engineering 


Indiana Society of Prof. Engrs. 

Dec. 5-6 '52, Gary, Ind., Attend.—400 
Sam Busby, 714 C. of C. Bldg., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


Natl. Society of Professional Engineers of 
Indiana 

Dec. 6-7 ‘52, Gary, Ind., Attend.—500 
Sam Busby, Room 409, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Amer. Society For Testing Materials 

Mar. 2-6 '53, Detroit 

C. L. Warwick, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Ohio Society of Prof. Engrs. 

Mar. 5-7 ‘53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend.— 
1,000 

L. A. Chacey, 40 W. Gay St., Columbus 
15, Ohio 


Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers 

Mar. 16-20 '53, Chicago, Attend.—1!,500 
A. B. Campbell, 919 Milam Bldg., Houston 
2, Texas 


New York State Assn. of Highway Engineers 
Mar. 17-19 '53, Buffalo, Attend.—1I,000 
M. Jackson, 65 Court St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Natl. Assn. of Power Engineers Inc. 
Mar. 23-27 '53, Chicago, .Attend.—4,200 
A. F. Thompson, Suite 1736, 176 W. Adams, 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Society of Lubrication Engineers 
Apr. 4-7 '53, Cincinnati, Attend.—700 

W. F. Leonard, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Entertainment 


Theater Equipment & Supply Mfrs. Assn. 
Nov. 15-19 ‘52, Chicago, Attend.—2,000 
Roy Boomer, 1938 Hillhurst Ave., Holly- 
wood 27, Calif. 


Allied States Assn. Motion Pictures Ex- 
hibitors 

Nov. 17-19 '52, Chicago, Attend.—600 

A. F. Myers, 1131 Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Showmens League ot America 

Dec. 1-3 ‘52, Chicago, Attend.—800 

J. L. Streibich, 400 S. State St., Chicago 5, 
Hl. 


Texas Beach & Pool Assn. 

Apr. 25-26 '53, Lubbock, Texas, Attend.— 
125 

Roy E. Kneip, pres., 600 Houston Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas 


Fairs 


Alabama State Fair 

Oct. 1-7 ‘52, Birmingham, Attendance — 
260,000 

R. H. Melntosh, State Fair Authority, 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 


Texas State Fair 

Oct. 4-19 '52, Dallas, Attendance—2,000,- 
000 

James Stewart, Fair Park, Dallas, Texas 


Mississippi State Fair 

Oct. 6-11 '52, Jackson, Attend.—300,000 
J. M. Dean, Administration Bldg., Fair- 
grounds, Jackson, Miss. 


Louisiana State Fair 

Oct. 18-26 '52, Shreveport, La., Attendance 
— 1,550,000 

W. R. Hirsch, State Fair Grounds, Shreve- 
port, La. 


Pensacola Interstate Fair 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3 ‘52, Pensacola, Fla., At- 
tendance—100,000 

J. E. Frenkel, Box 255, Pensacola, Fla. 


Arizona State Fair 
Nov. 2-11 ‘52, Phoenix 
Paul F. Jones, Fair Grounds, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Women's International Exposition 

Nov. 3-9 '52, New York, Attend.—125,000 
Mrs. Addie B. Scott, VP, 480 Lexington 
Ave, K.Y.C.. ALY: 


Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 

Nov. 18-26 '52, Toronto 

James R. Johnston, sec. Coliseum Exhibi- 
tion Park, Toronto, Ont. 


Provincial Seed Fair 

Jan. 5-9 '53, Saskatchewan, Sask., Attend. 
—600 

K. W. Gordon, Ext. Dept., Univ. of Sas- 
katchewan, Sask. 


Ohio Fair Managers Assn. 

Jan. 16-17 '53, Columbus, Attend.—2,000 
Mrs. Don A. Detrock, exec. sec., Holland 
Theatre Bldg., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


California Mid-Winter Fair 

Feb. 28-Mar. 8 ‘53, Imperial, Calif., At- 
tend.—60,000 

D. V. Stewart, P. O. Box 308, Imperial, Calif. 


Montana Winter Fair 

Mar. 21-27 '53, Bozeman, Mont., Attend. 
—25,00C 

George T. Sime, Box 128, Bozeman, Mont. 


New Orleans Spring Fiesta 

Apr. 5-19 '53, New Orleans 

Catherine B. Dillon, 546 S+. Peter St., New 
Orleans, La. 


Hastings Show of Progress 

Apr. 20-24 '53, Hastings, Nebr., Attend. 
— 12,000 

Bob Garey, Box 104, Hastings, Nebr. 


Natl. Fisheries Institute 

Apr. 13-15 '53, Washington, Attend.—700 
C. E. Jackson, 724 9th St., N.W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Flowers & Gardens 


Mass. Horticultural Society 

Oct. 8-9 '52, Boston 

Arno H. Nehrling, dir., 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Northeastern Florists Assn. 

Oct. 20-21 ‘52, Boston, Attend.—800 

A. W. Hixon, 6 Gated Lane, Worcester 
3, Mass. 
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Mass. Horticultural Society 

Nov. 6-9 ‘52, Boston, Mass. 

Arno H. Nehrling, dir., 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Michigan State Horticultural Society 

Dec. 2-4 '52, Grand Rapids, Mich., Attend. 
—1,500 

H. D. Hootman, Horticultural Bldg., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Illinois State Horticultural Society 

Dec. 8-11 ‘52, St. Louis, Attend.—400 
Harvey B. Hartline, sec., 302 W. Walnut St., 
Carbondale, Ill. 


Indiana Horticultural Society 

Jan. 14-16 '53, Indianapolis, Attend.—400 
R. L. Klackle, Hort. Dept., Purdue Univ., 
W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Ohio State Horticultural Society 

Feb. 4-6 '53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend.—500 
Carl W. Ellenwood, sec., Ohio Agric. Ex- 
perimental Sta., Wooster, Ohio 


Garden Supply 
Feb. 3-5 '53, New York 
G. E. Perry, 1901 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Flower & Garden Exhibition 

Mar. 21-29 '53, Detroit, Attend.—150,000 
Werner M. Hoy, Rm. 231, 4484 Cass Ave., 
Detroit |, Mich. 


California Spring Garden Show 

Apr. 30-May 8 ‘53, Oakland, Calif., Attend. 
—115,000 

Ned S. Rucker, gen. mgr., 920 Fallon St., 
Oakland 7, Calif. 


Food & Food Processing 


Okla. Retail Grocers Assn. 

Oct. 8-13 '52, Oklahoma City, Attend.— 
25,000 

1. O. Bowman, 406 American Natl. Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Cleveland Food Show & Home Show 

Oct. 9-17 '52, Cleveland 

H. S. Glenzer, 1847 E. 55th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Virginia Independent Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation 

Oct. 12-14 '52, Richmond 

S. F. Straus, executive, secretary, 1109 E. 
Cary St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Ky. Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
Oct. 16-18 '52, Louisville, Attend.—500 
O. J. Greene, Box 1472, Lexington, Ky. 


American Bakers Assn. 

Oct. 18-22 '52, Chicago, Attend.—2,500 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


Illinois Retail Grocers Assn. 

Oct. 26-27 '52, Peoria, Ill., Attend.—1!,000 
Harold P. Echternach, sec., 105 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


St. Joseph Food Show 

Nov. 3-6 ‘52, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bernard Witt, Jr., mar., 401 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


N. 4th St., 


Natl. Assn. of Popcorn Mfrs. 

Nov. 12-14 '52, Chicago, Attend.—1!,000 
T. J. Sullivan, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 


Northwest Canners Assn. 

Jan. 19-20 '53, Seattle, Attend.—850 

C. R. Tulleys, 514 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 
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Miami Food & Beverage Show 

Jan. 21-25 '53, Miami, Attend.—75,000 

E. J. Seifrit, pres., 615 Southwest Second 
Ave., Miami, Fla. 


United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn. 
Jan. 26-31 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—4,000 
Alan T. Rains, 777 14th St., Washington, 
D.C. 


Western States Meat Packers Assn. 

Feb. [1-13 ‘53, San Francisco, Attend.— 
2,000 

E. F. Forbes, pres. & gen. mgr., 604 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Natl. Canners Assn. 
Feb. 21-26 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—16,000 
Carlos Campbell, 1133 20th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Middlesex Seed Fair & Food Show 

Mar. I-7 '53, London, Ont., Attend.—1!,500 
W. K. Riddell, sec. treas., Dept. of Agri- 
culture, 208 Richmond Bldg., London, Ont. 


Kansas Food Dealers Market Week 

Apr. 18-19 '53, Kansas City, Kan., Attend. 
—500 

C. M. Sandstrom, sec. mgr., 415 Bennett 
Idg., Kansas City, Kan. 


United States Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
Apr. 19-22 '53, New Orleans 

H. O. Smith, Jr., 837 Investment Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Frozen Food Expositions of America 

Apr. 20-23 '53, New York 

Herman L. Erlichman, 20 E. Herman St., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Assn. of Operative Millers 
May 17-22 '53, Minneapélis, Attend.—1,000 
Donald S. Eber, sec., 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Super Market Institute 

May 24-28 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—10,000 
Don Parsons, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ul. 


Forestry, Lumber & Millwood 


Okla. Lumbermen's Assn. 

Oct. 19-23 ‘52, Okla. City, Attend.—2,000 
Bill Morgan, 815 Leonhardt Bldg., Okla. 
City, Okla. 


Ohio Assn. of Retail Lumber Dealers 
Jan. 4-8 ‘53, Cincinnati, Attend.—4,000 
F. M. Torrence, Box 152, Zenia, Ohio 


Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. 
Jan. 12-14 ‘53, Louisville, Attend.—1!,000 
Don A. Campbell, sec., Lebanon, Ky. 


Ohio Forestry Assn. 

Jan. 22-24 '53, Columbus, Attend.—500 
William Laybourne, Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio 


West Virginia Lumber & Bldrs. Supply 
Dealers Assn. 

Jan. 25-27 '53, Charleston, W. Va., Attend. 
—300 

Sam H. Diemer, sec., P. O. Box 1589, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


Northeastern Retail Lumbermen's Assn. 
Jan. 26-29 '53, New York, Attend.—5,000 
G. Kenneth Milliken, exec. asst., 339 East 
Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Southwestern Lumbermen's Assn. 

Jan. 28-30 '53, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 
—4,000 

Allan T. Flint, sec. mgr., 513 R. A. Long 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Western Retail Lumbermen's Assn. 

Jan. 29-30 '53, Winnipeg, Canada, Attend 
—350 

J. K. Carpenter, 1319 W. Nickerson, Spo 
kane, Wash. 


Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. 
Feb. 3-5 '53, Grand Rapids, Mich., Attend 
—2,000 

Hunter M. Gaines, sec., 
Lansing, Lansing 16, Mich. 
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Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Assn. 
Feb. 3-6 '53, Atlantic City, Attend.—|!,00( 
R. A. Jones, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphie 


2, Fe. 


Lumber Dealers Assn. of Western Pa. 
Feb. 4-5 '53, Pittsburgh, Attend.—!,000 
R. F. McCrea, 209 Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


Mountain States Lumber Dealers Assn. 
Feb. 4-6 ‘53, Denver, Attend.—!,000 

J. V. Smith, sec. mgr., 217 Colorado Nati 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 

Feb. 16-18 ‘53, Milwaukee, Attend.—3,500 
H. P. McDermott, sec., 501 Milwaukee Gas 
Co. Bldg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


North Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Assn. 
Mar. 3-4 '53, Fargo, N. D., Attend.—550 
Maynard A. Finch, sec., 714 [1th Ave. 
N. Fargo, N. D. 


Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply Assn. 
Mar. 3-5 ‘53, Indianapolis 

Carl W. Nagle, 620 K of P Bldg., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. 
Mar. 12-13 ‘53, Jackson, Miss., Attend.— 
400 

E. B. Lemmons, sec.-treas., P. O. Box 1968, 
650 S. State St., Jackson 5, Miss. 


South Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Conven- 
tion 

Mar. 18-20 '53, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

R. J. McNerney, 535 E. 6th St., Box 881, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Southern Calif. Retail Lumber Assn. 


Apr. 7-9 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—!,750 @ 


Orrie W. Hamilton, exec. VP, 111 W. 7th § 
St., Room 1018, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Amer. Wood-Preservers’ Assn. 

Apr. 28-30 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—850 
W. A. Penrose, 839 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Gifts & Jewelry 


New Haven Antiques Show 

Oct. 1-4 '52, New Haven, Conn., Attend- 
ance—15,000 

M. Cottler, director, 220 Park St., New 
Haven ||, Conn. 


Washington Gift Show J 
Oct. 5-8 ‘52, Washington, Attend.—! 500 
Donald C. Little, 220 Fifth Ave., New ‘ork 
,.. ¥. 


Lancaster Antiques Exposition 

Oct. 6-9 '52, Lancaster, Pa. P 
Mrs. Mabel Renner, 483 W. Market St. 
York, Pa. 


Montreal Gift Show ’ 
Oct. 6-9 ‘52, Montreal, Attend.—2,00! 
H. W. Young, 9? Duke St., Toronto, Ont 
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New York Antiques Fair 

Oct. 3 '52, New York 

e tall, pres., 660 Madison Ave., New 
Norristown Antique Show 

Oct. 2)-23 ‘52, Norristown, Pa. 

Dora Seeley, magr., Ambler, Penna. 
Copley Plaza Antiques Show 

Oct. 27-30 '52, New York 

Mrs. othy Hazen, magr., 660 Madison 
Ave. w York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Antiques Fair 

Nov. 3-6 ‘52, Philadelphia 

C. J. Nuttall, pres., 660 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Hershey Antiques Exposition 

Dec. !-4 '52, Hershey, Pa. 

Mrs. Mabel |. Renner, 483 Market St., York, 
Pa. 


Orlando Antiques Show 

Feb. 9-12 '53, Orlando, Fla., Attend.—1,800 
Miss A. Wright, 1525 W. Washington St., 
Orlando, Fla. 


Detroit Gift Show 

Mar. |-5 '53, Detroit, Attend.—2,000 
Walter E. Offinger, mgr., 15-117 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


National Antiques Show 

Mar. 9-15 ‘53, New York, Attend.—100,000 
Morton Yarmon, 97 Duane St., New York 
i7, N.Y. 


Montreal Gift Show 


Mar. 9-12 ‘53, Montreal, Attend.—2,000 
H. W. Young, 9 Duke St., Toronto, Ont. 
Philadelphia Gift Show 

Mar. 21-28 53, Philadelphia, Attend.—2,500 


George F. Little, mgr., 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York I, N.Y. 


Copley Antique Show 


* Apr. 6-9 '53, Boston 
Mrs. Dorothy Hazen, mgr., 660 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Oklahoma Retail Jewelers Assn. 
Apr. 12-13 '53, Oklahoma City, Attend. 


H. C. Stuhr, 312 W. Main St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

New York Antiques Fair 

Apr. 13-18 '53, New York 

C. J. Nuttall, pres., 660 Madison Ave., New 
York 2!, N.Y. 


Glass & Pottery 


Associated Glass & Pottery Mfrs. 

Jan, 8-16 ‘53, Pittsburgh, Pa., Attend.— 
2,000 

J. M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 


Government 


Mass. Assn. of Sealers of Weights & 
Measures 

Oct. 22 '52, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. L. Kennedy, 168 Cohasset St.,° Wor- 


Cester Vass, 


Natior Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasin 


Oct. '%-22 '52, Chicago, Attendance—I.,- 


A. H. all, 730 Jackson Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ingtor dD... 


Illinois Assn. of Park Districts 
Oct. 22.25 '52, Rockford, Ill., Attend.—300 


Marjor'e Dickinson, 40I'/2 E. Capitol, 
Sprinc veld, Il. 
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Graphic Arts 


Screen Process Printing Assn. 

Oct. 25-29 '52, Chicago, Attend.—2,000 
D. P. Novak, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Hl. 


Hardware 


National Hardware Show 

Oct. 6-10 '52, New York 

Charles Snitow, managing director, 331 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Hardware Manufacturers Assn. 
Oct. 12-14 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
2,000 

- Faubel, 342 Madison Ave., New York, 


Eastern Canada Hardware Show 

Jan. 19-22 '53, Montreal, Attend.—40,000 
Emile St. Pierre, P. O. Box 27, Station T, 
Montreal, Que. 


Penna. & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Assn. 
Jan. 20-22 '53, Phila., Attend.—2,000 
W. Glenn Pearce, mgr. dir., 1616 Walnut 
St., Rm. 710, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Assn. 

Jan. 27-29 '53, Indianapolis, Attend.—3,000 
G. F. Sheely, mgr. dir, 333 N. Penn St., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Ontario Retail Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 2-4 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—8,000 
Robert U. Lamb, exhibit mgr., 1835 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont. 


Oklahoma Hardware & Implement Assn. 
Feb. 3-5 '53, Oklahoma City 

R. K. Thomas, sec. mgr., 515 Midwest Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ohio Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 3-5 ‘53, Cleveland, Attend.—7,500 
John B. Conklin, sec.-treas., 198 S. High St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 3-5 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—3,300 
H. A. Lewis, sec. treas., 200 Strongs Ave., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Kentucky Retail Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 10-12 '53, Louisville, Ky., Attend.—500 
Dwayne W. Laws, sec. treas., 501-502 Re- 
public Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


lowa Retail Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 10-13 '53, Des Moines, Attend.—6,000 
Philip R. Jacobson, sec. treas., Box 238, 
Mason City, lowa 


Pacific Southwest Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 17-19 '53, Long Beach, Calif., Attend. 
—5,000 

A. C. Kammeir, 416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Assn. 

Feb. 18-19 ‘53, Detroit, Attend.—5,000 
H. W. Schumacher, 1916 Olds Tower Bldg., 
Lansing 8, Mich. 


New England Hardware Dealers Assn. 

Feb. 23-25 '53, Boston, Attend.—8,000 
Russell R. Mueller, exec. sec., 185 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Missouri Retail Hardware Assn. 

Mar. 3-5 ‘53, St. Louis, Mo., Attend.—4,500 
H. F. Scherer, 1189 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


West Virginia Hardware Assn. 

Mar. 16-18 '53, Charleston, W. Va., Attend. 
—450 

James. C. Fielding, sec., 1628 McClung St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Alabama Retail Hardware Assn. 

Apr. 19-21 ‘53, Birmingham, Attend.—600 
Mrs. E. G. Ramsey, 1006 Frank Nelson Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Health, Recreation & Welfare 


American Association of Blood Banks 
Oct. 9-11 '52, Milwaukee, Attendance—725 
Dr. J. W. Davenport, Jr., Southern Baptist 
Hospital, 2700 Napoleon Ave., New Or- 
leans 15, La. 


National Safety Council Congress 

Oct. 20-24 '52, Chicago, Attendance — 
8,000 

R. L. Forney, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago II, Ill. 


American Public Health Association 

Oct. 20-24 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
5,000 

Williamina Walsh, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. N.Y. 

American Dietetic Association 

Oct. 21-24 '52, Minneapolis 

Mildred L. Egeberg, business manager, 620 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Ill. 


Natl. Society for Crippled Children & 
Adults 

Oct. 25-30 '52, San Francisco, Attend.— 
2,000 

L. J. Linck, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Pa. Assn. for Health Physical & Recreation 
Dec. 11-13 ‘52, Reading, Pa., Attend.— 
1,000 

Dr. Kar! Oermann, Cath of Learning, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


Assn. for Health, Physical Ed. & Rec. 

Jan. 21-24 '53, Syracuse, N. Y., Attend.— 
200 

J. Kuhnert, Board of Education, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y 


Wisconsin Council of Safety 

Feb. | '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—!,000 
R. W. Gillette, State Office Bldg., Room 
234, Madison, Wis. 


Assn. of Private Camps 

Feb. 11-14 '53, New York, Attend.—2,600 
E. A. Michaelson, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Texas Public Health Assn. 

Feb. 15-18 ‘53, Galveston, Texas, Attend. 
—500 

Earle W. Sudderth, Court House, Dallas, 
Texas 


Natl. Sanitary Supply Assn. 
Feb. 22-27 '53, Chicago, Attend.—3,500 
L. J. Kelly, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Philadelphia Regional Safety Conference 
Mar. 3-4 ‘53, Phila., Attend.—3,000 

W. W. Matthews, 17th & Sansom Sts., Phila. 
3, Pa. 


Greater New York Safety Council 

Mar. 25-28 '53, New York, Attend.—10,000 
Paul F. Stricker, exec. VP, 60 E. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Safety Council 

Mar. 30-31 ‘53, Boston, Attend.—3,000 
Edgar F. Copell, pres., 31 State St., Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 


Texas State Nutrition Council 

Apr. 1-12 '53, Mineral Wells, Texas, At- 
tend.—200 

Mrs. Mary E. Evans, Box 3, Wylie, Texas 
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All-Ohio Safety Congress & Exhibit 

Apr. 14-16 '53, Columbus, Attend.—3,000 
R. T. Spencer, State Office Bldg., Rm. 6ll, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Industrial Accident Prevention Assn. 

Apr. 20-21 '53, Toronto, Attend.—3,380 

R. G. D. Anderson, gen. mar., 600 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


American Industrial Hygiene Assn. 

Apr. 21-23 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attend.—400 
Dr. H. F. Smyth, 4400 5th Ave., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


Ohio State Dietetic Assn. 

Apr. 24-25 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—300 
Mrs. Frances Krone, pres., Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Western Pa. Safety Council 

Apr. 28-30 '53, Pittsburgh, Attend.—2,500 
H. H. Brainerd, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


Virginia State Wide Safety Conf. 

May 7-9 '53, Roanoke, Attend.—2,000 
Col. W. M. Myers, exec. sec., 803!/y E. Main 
St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Central N. Y. Safety Conference & Exhibit 
May 10-13 ‘53, Syracuse, Attend.—4,000 

Walter L. Fox, mgr., Safety Div. Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


North Carolina Industrial Safety Conf. 


May 13-15 ‘53, Winston-Salem, N. C., At- 
tencd.—|,000 

H. S. Baucom, N. C. Industrial Comm, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


National Industrial Recreation Assn. 


May 18-20 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—400 
J. W. Fulton, exec. sec., 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 


Natl. Conference of Social Work 

May 21-23 ‘53, San Jose, Calif., Attend.— 
1,000 

J. R. Hoffer, 22 W. Gay St., Columbus, 
Ohio 


Texas Safety Assn. 

May 30-31 '53, Houston, Attend.—1!,000 
J. O. Musick, 830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin 
15, Texas 


Natl. Tuberculosis Assn. 

May 3l-June 5 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attend. 
—2,500 

Henry B. Stevens, bus. mgr., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Natl. Conference of Social Work 

May 3l-June 5 ‘53, Cleveland, Attend.— 
1,000 
Jd. XR. 
Ohio 


Hoffer, 22 W. Gay St., Columbus, 


Heating, Plumbing & Refrigeration 


Natl. Assn. Practical Refrigerating Engrs. 
Nov. 12-14 ‘52, Dallas, Attend.—400 
Emerson Brandt, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chi- 
cago 44, Ill. 


Institute of Cooking & Heating Appliance 
Mfrs. 

Dec. 1-3 ‘52, Cincinnati, Attend.—800 
Samuel! Dunckel, mgr. dir., Shoreham Hotel, 


Washington 8, D. C. 


All-Industry Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Exp. 

Dec. 5-7 ‘52, Miami, Attend.—12,000 
George E. Mills, show mgr., 1346 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Kansas Master Plumbers Assn. 


Feb. 13-14 '53, Wichita, Kans., Attend. 
—450 
F. O. Babcock, 353 N. Water, Wichita, 
Kans. 


Associated Plumbing & Heating Contractors 
of Okla. 

Mar. 12-14 ‘53, Tulsa, Attend.—400 

H. P. Douglas, 528 N.W. I7th St. Okla. 
City, Okla. 


Natl. Sanitary Supply Assn. 

Mar. 22-25 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—4,000 
L. J. Kelly, exec. VP, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oil Heat Institute of Washington 

Apr. 15 ‘53, Spokane, Attend.—400 
Robert Elmslie, 305 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Hobbies & Toys 


National Button Society 

Oct. 2-5 '52, Buffalo, N. Y., Attend.—300 
Victor Flint, 2400 N. Murray Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Canaries & Cage Birds Amer. Color 
Breeders 

Nov. 18-23 '52, Oakland, Calif., Attend— 
40,000 


Helen Kneller, Lecantio, Fla. 


American Stamp Dealers Assn. 

Nov. 21-23 '52, New York, Attend.—20,000 
Peter G. Keller, 65 Nassau St., New York 
7, Oe Vs 


Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
Dec. 8-9 '52, New York, Attend.—200 


H. D. Clark, 200 5th Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Association of South Jersey Stamp Clubs 
Mar. 6-8 ‘53, Camden, N. J., Attend.— 
2,000 

Clifford F. Bieber, 63 N. Dudley St., 
Camden, N. J. 


American Toy Fair 

Mar. 7 '53, New York, Attend.—10,000 
H. D. Clark, sec., 200 5th Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


Garfield Perry Stamp Club 

Mar. 17-20 ‘53, Cleveland, Attend.—5,000 
John H. Andrew, Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Home Shows 


Ohio Home Builders 

Nov. 23-25 '52, Cincinnati, Attend.—500 
A. H. Falace, Virginia Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio 


Natl. Assn. of Home Builders 

Jan. 18-22, '53, Chicago, Attend.—17,000 
Paul S. Van Auken, I11 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Toledo Blade Home & Travel Show 

Feb. 7-15 '53, Toledo, Ohio, Attend.—75,000 
Milt H. Tarloff, dir, 505 Spitzer Bldg., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


Home Builder's Assn. of Greater St. Louis 
Feb. 21-Mar. | ‘53, St. Louis, Attend.— 
100,000 

H. J. Loosley, pres., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


1624 Delmar Blvd., 


Greater Cleveland Home & Flower Show 
Feb. 28-Mar. 8 ‘53, Cleveland, Attend.— 
200,000 


Ralph P. Stoddard, mar., dir., 520 Leade§ 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Milwaukee Home Show 

Mar. 7-14 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—90,0q) 
John J. Roache, exec. dir., 606 W. Wiscop. 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calitornia International Home Show 
March 7-15 ‘53, Oakland, Calif. 

J. |. Hennessy, 277 W. MacArthur Blyd. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Central Pennsylvania Builders Show 
Mar. 9-14 '53, Harrisburg, Pa., Attend— 
300,000 


J. L. Barren, sec., 2501 N. Front St., Harris. & 


burg, Pa. 


Miami Home Show 

Mar. 22-29 '53, Miami, Attend.—1 20,090 
C. H. Brooks, mar., 8426 N.W. 2nd Ave. 
Miami, Fla. 


Oklahoma Greater Home Show 


Mar. 22-29 '53, Oklahoma City, Attend— 
25,000 

Gus Fields, 329 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Columbus Home Show 

Apr. 19-24 '53, Columbus, Ohio 

J. A. Keight, 1175 Dublin Rd., Columbus 
12, Ohio 


Charlotte Observer Home Show 

Apr. 22-25 '53, Charlotte, N. C., Attend, 
—25,000 

F. Earl Crawford, dir., The Charlotte Ob. 
server, Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Canada Better Home & Industrial 
Bldg. Show 

May I1-16 ‘53, Montreal, Attend.—40,000 
Emile St. Pierre, P. O. Box 27, Station T. 
Montreal, Que. 


New Orleans Home Show 
May 16-24 '53, New Orleans 


Eugene W. Rowe, map. dir., 427 Carondelet J 


St., New Orleans, La. 


Hotels & Restaurants 


Pacific Coast Reg. Restaurant 

Oct. 6-8 '52, Los Angeles 

Wm. W. Bradford, conv. mgr., 448 S. Hil 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Indiana Restaurant Assn. 

Oct. 7-9 '52, Indianapolis, Attend.— 
N. E. Bess, 701 State Life Bldg., Indian 
Ind. 
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Ohio State Restaurant Assn. 

Oct. 9-10 '52, Columbus 

Robert R. Williams, 600 Beggs Bldg., ¢ 
bus 15, Ohio 


olum- 


Kansas Restaurant Assn. 
Oct. 9-11 '52, Wichita, Kan., Attend.- 
J. A. Wolf, 115 S. Main St., Wichite 


| 500 
Kan. 


Oklahoma Restaurant Assn. 

Oct. 28-30 '52, Tulsa, Attend.—1!,000 
Robroy Price, 2207 N. Broadway, 
City, Okla. 


Okla. 


Illinois State Restaurant Assn. 

Oct. 28-3! '52, Springfield, Ill, Attend— 
1,000 
J. F. Curtis, 626 E. Capitol Ave., Soring 
field, Ill. 


National Hotel Exposition ; 
Nov. 10-14 '52, New York, Attend.—°5,000 
A. L. Lee, 141 W. 5ist St., New York !% 
N. Y. 
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Oregon Motor Court Assn. 


Nov. 4 '52, Portland, Ore., Attend.—250 
eB J fleisch, P. O. Box 2005, Portland 
14, C 


Hotel Sales Management Assn. Intl. 
ov. 23-25 '52, Chicago, Attend.—350 
Esther ). Joyce, 209 S. High St., Columbus 


Washington, D. C. Restaurant Assn. 

Dec. |-4 ‘52, Washington, Attend.—5,000 

R, J. Wilson, 2003 Eye St.. N. W. Wash- 
24 
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Hote! Assn. of Ontario 
Jan. ‘2-14 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—1!,000 
: bett, 45 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. 


Hotel & Restaurant Suppliers Assn. 


Jan. 15 '53, Montreal, Attend.—5,000 
W. T. Farrell, sec., 1638 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal 26, Que. 


Wi. Restaurant Assn. Food & Equip. Expo. 
Feb. 24-26 ‘53, Milwaukee, Attend.—6,000 
E. r. Conforti, 161 W. Wisconsin St., Mil- 
wausse 4, Wis. 


Canadian Restaurant Assn. 

Mar. 23-25 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—5,000 
Mrs F. G. Montgomery, mor. dir., 415 
Blow. St., W., Toronto, Ont. 

Mid-American Restaurant Exposition 

Apr. 7-9 ‘53, Cleveland, Attend.—4,000 
R. R. Williams, 600 Beggs Bldg., Colum- 
National Restaurant Assn. 

May I1-14 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—21,000 
Frank J. Wiffler, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 3, Ill. 
All Southern Hotel Exposition 


May 25-27 '53, Atlanta, Ga., Attend.—1,500 
S. R. Styron, 1216 Rhodes Harverty Bldg., 


House Furnishings 


Natl. Assn. of Bedding Manufacturers 


Nov. 12 '52, Chicago, Attend.—1!,500 
W. H. Gleason, Rm. 1407, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


American Furniture Mart 
Jan. 5-16 '53, Chicago, Attend.—50,000 


‘Frank S. Whiting, VP, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 


Chicaco, Ill. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition 

Jan. 6 ‘53, Grand Rapids, Mich., At- 
tend.—-3,000 ; 

C. F. Campbell, 427 E. Fulton St., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 


New York Lamp Show 
Jan 6 ‘53, New York, Attend.—5,000 
o. F. Little, 220 5th Ave., New York I, 


Natl, -lousewares & Home Appliance Exhibit 
Jan. 15-22 '53, Chicago, Attend.—15,000 
A, W. 3uddenberg, 1140 Merchandise Mart, 


Ch 54, Ill. 


New ‘ork Curtain & Drapery Show 

Jan, 23 ‘53, New York, Attend.—2,500 
H. \ Waters, Natl. Exhibitors, RHD #1, 
Lans Pa, 


Armor, Furniture Show 
Jan. |%-23 '53, New York, Attend.—10,000 
W. S. Orkin, 80 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
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New York Furniture Exchange Exposition 
Jan. 19-24 '53, New York, Attend.—15,000 
J. J. Meiniker, 206 Lexington Ave., New 
York 15, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Lamp & Picture Show 

Jan. 25-29 '53, Los Angeles 

Woody C. Klingborg, gen. mgr., Los An- 
geles Trade Fair, Inc., 1151 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Venetian Blind Assn. of America 

Jan. 26-30 '53, New Orleans, Attend.— 
1,200 

Minita Westcott, mgr. dir, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago I], Ill. 


Los Angeles Furniture Market 

Jan. 26-30 '53, Los Angeles 

A. V. MacDonald, mng. dir., 2155 E. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Western Merchandise Mart 

Feb. 2-6 '53, San Francisco 

Frank K. Runyan, pres., 1355 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Ice 


Assn. of Ice Industries of Canada 

Oct. 21-22 '52, Ste-Adele-En-Haunt, Canada, 
Attend.—75 

Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, 378 Eglinton Ave., 
E. Toronto 12, Ont. 


National Association of Ice Industries 

Nov. I1-14 ‘52, Cincinnati, Attend.—1,000 
Mount Taylor, 1706 L St. N.W., Washington 
& B.S. 


ice Manufacturers Assn. of Mo. Valley 
Jan. 12-14 '53, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 
—200 

V. A. Esphorst, 3820 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Association of Ice Industries of Indiana 
Apr. 6-8 '53, French Lick, Ind., Attend.—150 
Robert W. Walton, 500 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Insurance 


Mutual Insurance Advertising Sales Confer- 
ence 

Oct. 12-17 '52, Philadelphia 

H. F. Swanson, 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 
Vt, Ul. 


National Negro Insurance Association 

Oct. 21-24 '52, Houston, Attendance—350 
A. P. Bentley, 1183 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio 


Farmers Automobile Insurance Group 

Apr. 6-10 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—1!,009 
Bernice Plett, 4680 Wilshire, Los Angeles 
54, Calif. 


Labor 


Union Industries Show 

Apr. 18-25 ‘53, Minneapolis, Attend.— 
10,000 

Raymond F. Leheney, Dir., A.F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington I, D. C. 


Law 


Amer. Business Law Assn. 

Dec. 29-3! '52, Chicago, Attend.—200 
John F. Sembower, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. . 


Indiana State Bar Assn. 

Jan. 7-11 ‘53, Indianapolis, Attend.—300 
Robert Coleman, 749 Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Leather & Leather Products 


National Shoe Fair 
Oct. 26 '52, Chicago, Attendance—10,000 
G. E. Gayou, general manager, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


Northwest Shoe Travelers Inc. 

Nov. 1-4 '52, St. Paul, Minn., Attend.—1,600 
Ed Trench, conv. chm., 2095 Highland 
Pkwy., St. Paul, Minn. 


Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn. 
Nov. 9-12 '52, Dallas, Attend.—2,000 
Paul B. Schroeder, Fidelity Bldg., Dallas, 


Texas 


Southeastern Shoe Travelers 

Nov. 11-14 ‘52, Atlanta, Attend.—2,200 

E. M. Cousins, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. Factory Manage- 
ment Conf. 

Apr. 26-28 '53, Cincinnati, Attend.—600 
H. R. Quinby, 940 Chrysler Bldg., New York 
U7, Tae 


Northwestern National Shoe Travelers Assn. 
Show 

May 3-6 ‘53, St. Paul 

Ed Trench, 2095 Highland Parkway, St. Paul 
5, Minn. 


Library 


North Dakota State Library Assn. 

Oct. 2-3 '52, Williston, N. D., Attend.—50 
Mrs. Helen Tracy, Public Library, Valley 
City, N. D. 


Miss. Library Assn. 

Oct. 2-4 '52, Jackson, Miss., Attend.—I75 
Miss Anona Jenkins, Public Library, Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 


New York Library Association 

Oct. 19-22 '52, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Mrs. D. G. Rausch, 74 Chapel St., Albany, 
N. Y. 


Catholic Library Assn. 
Apr. 7-11 '53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend.— 
650 


J. M. Lynn, 209 Vine Ave., Parkridge, Ill. 


Lumber & Miliwork 


Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's Assn. 

Feb. 16-18 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—3,500 
H. P. McDermott, sec., 50! Milwaukee Gas 
Co. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Machinery 


Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs. Assn. 
Apr. 12-16 '53, Miami, Attend.—3,000 
R. K. Hanson, gen. mgr., 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


Natl. Supply & Machinery Distributors Assn. 
May 17-19 ‘53, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
3,000 

R. K. Hanson, 1108 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


Southern Supply Machinery Distributors 
May 17-19 ‘53, Atlantic City, Attend.—3,000 
R. K. Hanson, 1108 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


National Materials Handling Exposition 
May 18-22 '53, Philadelphia, Attend.—7,500 
Clapp & Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Marketing & Merchandising 


Five Cents to $5.00 Variety Store Merchan- 
diser Clinic 

Feb. 20-27 '53, New York, Attend.—500 
Robert F. Bennett, exec. asst., 192 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


New York Variety Merchandise Fair 
Mar. 8-13 '53, New York, Attend.—5,000 
A. Tarshis, 12 W. 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Natl. Assn. of Direct Selling Companies Inc. 
May 3l-June 3 '53, Chicago, Attend.—450 
J. M. George, 165 Center St., Winona, 
Minn. 


Medical 


Mississippi Valley Medical Society 

Oct. 1-3 ‘52, St. Louis, Attend.—2,000 

Dr. Harold Swanburg, 290-244 WCU Bldg., 
Quincy, Ill. 


Ky. Assn. of Chiropractors 


Oct. 3-5 ‘52, Louisville, Attend.—250 
Dr. J. F. White, Somerset, Ky. 


Missouri Assn. Osteopathic Physicians & 
Surgeons 

Oct. 6-8 '52, Joplin, Mo., Attend.—500 
L. D. Jones, 325 E. McCarty St., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Kansas City Southwest Clinical Society 
Oct. 6-9 '52, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. Leas Clower, exec. sec., 630 Shubert 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Connecticut Nurses Assn. 

Oct. 7-9 ‘52, Hartford, Attend.—1,500 
Mrs. Helen M. Cullen, 252 Asylum St., Hart- 
ford 13, Conn. 


Manitoba Medical Association 

Oct. 7-10 ‘52, Winnipeg, Manitoba, At- 
tendance—700 

Dr. M. T. MacFarland, executive secretary, 
604 Medical Arts Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


Nashville Pg. Med. Assembly 

Oct. 8-10 '52, Nashville, Tenn., Attend.— 
5,000 

Dr. C. N. Gessler, chman., 647 Doctors 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Amer. Urolog. Assn., N. Central Sect. 

Oct. 8-11 '52, Minneapolis, Attend.—400 
Dr. Wm. J. Engel, sec., 2020 E. 93rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York State Osteopathic Society 
Oct. 9-!1 ‘52, Rochester, Attend.—200 
Dr. R. E. Cole, 417 Main St., Geneva, New 
York 


Utah Nurses Assn. 

Oct. 11-13 "52, Salt Lake City, Attend. 
—350 

Mrs. E. G. Richards, 158 E. 2nd St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


American Academy of Ophthalmology & 
Otolaryngology 

Oct. 12-17 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
5,000 

Dr. W. L. Benedict, 100 Ist Ave., Roch- 
ester, Minn. 


lowa State Nurses Assn. 


Oct. 13-16 '52, Davenport, lowa, Attend. 
—500 
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Jesse Norelius, 503 Shope Bidg., Des Moines 
9, lowa 


American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
Oct. 13-17 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
1,000 

Dr. C. G. Culbertson, 1040 W. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Miss. State Hospital Assn. 

Oct. 16-17 '52, Jackson, Miss. 

R. M. Castle, Rush Memorial Hospital, 
Meridian, Miss. 


Western Orthopaedic Assn. 

Oct. 16-20 '52, San Diego, Attend.—500 
Dr. Vernon C. Thompson, sec., 1136 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Fellows Pediatric Research Society 

Oct. 18-20 '52, Chicago, Attend.—250 
Dr. E. W. Demeur, 130 S. Oak Park Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


American Academy of Pediatrics National 
Meeting 

Oct. 18-23 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
1,000 

Dr. C. G. Grulee, 636 Church St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Ohio Optometric Assn. 

Oct. 19-20 '52, Toledo, Ohio, Attend.—450 
Dr. H. G. Mote, 8 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio 


New York State Nurses Assn. 

Oct. 19-24 '52, New York, Attend.—1,200 
Steven K. Herlitz, exh. mgr., 280 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Dietetic Association 

Oct. 21-24 ‘52, Minneapolis, Attendance— 
9,000 

M. L. Egeberg, 620 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Gastroenterological Association 
Oct. 21-24 '52, New York, Attendance— 
600 

Steven K. Herlitz, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Okla. State Nurses Assn. 

Oct. 22-24 '52, Ardmore, Okla., Attend. 
—300 

Mrs. Nan H. Green, 403 Hightower Bldg. 
Okla. City, Okla. 


San Francisco Heart Disease Assn. 
Oct. 22-25 '52, San Francisco, Attend.—200 
Miss Gladys T. Daniloff, exec. sec., 604 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


American Podiatry Council 

Oct. 26 '52, New York 

Dr. L. J. Friedman, chairman exh., 1186 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City Clinical Society 

Oct. 26-29 '52, Oklahoma City 

Mrs. M. R. Waller, executive secretary, 512 
Medical Arts Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


American College of Osteopathic Surgeons 
Oct. 26-30 ‘52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend- 
ance—800 

Steven K. Herlitz, convention manager, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Ontario Hospital Assn. 

Oct. 27-29 '52, Toronto, Attend.—2,000 
Arthur J. Swanson, 135 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Omaha Midwest Clinical Society 


Oct. 27-31 ‘52, Omaha, Attend.—1,200 
Dr. D. J. Wilson, 1031 Med. Arts Bldg, 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


New England Post Graduate Assembly 
Oct. 28-30 '52, Boston 
R. St. B. Boyd, 8 Fenway, Boston, Mess, 


Indiana Medical Assn. 

Oct. 28-30, Indianapolis, Attend.—2,000 
R. E. Smith, 1021 Hume Mansur Blda., |p. 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 


Canadian Assn. of Occupational Therapy 


Nov. 1-3 ‘52, London, Ont., Attend. —275 
Helen LeVesconte, 33! Bloor St. W.., Tor. 
onto, Ont. 


Pa. Organization for Public Health Nursing 
Nov. 5-8 ‘52, Philadelphia 

Alberta B. Wilson, City Co. Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 


Oklahoma Osteopathic Assn. 

Nov. 6-8 ‘52, Oklahoma City, Attend.—50) 
W. L. Gray, P. O. Box 812, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Southern Medical Assn. 

Nov. 10-13 ‘52, Miami, Attend.—8,000 
C. P. Loranz, 1020 Empire Bldg., Birming- 
ham 3, Ala. 


Interstate Post Graduate Medical Associa. ; 


tion of N. A. 

Nov. 10-14 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
4,000 

Dr. A. G. Sullivan, 16 N. Carrol St., Madi- 
son 3, Wis. 


American Society of Anesthesiologists In- 
corporated 

Nov. 11-14 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
5,000 


J. H. Hunt, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


American Society of Tropical Medicine & 
Hygiene 


Nov. 13-15 '52, Galveston, Texas, Attend. | 


—400 
Dr. QO. M. Geiman, 25 Shattuck St., Boston 
15, Mass. 


Association of Military Surgeons of U. S. | 


Nov. 16-19 ‘52, Washington, Attendance— 
1,200 

Steven K. Herlitz, exhibit manager, 280 
Madison Ave., New York City 16, N. Y. 


Md.-D.C.-Del. Hospital Assn. 


Nov. 26-27 ‘52, Wilmington, Del., Aitend. & 


—1,000 

A. K. Parris, 14 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Medical Clinical 


American Association 


Session 
Dec. 2-5 '52, Denver, Attendance—! 46,545 


Thos. R. Gardiner, business manager, 535 § 


N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Oklahoma State Medical Assn. 

Dec. 6-7 ‘52, Oklahoma City, Okla., At 
tend.—100 

R. H. Grahm, Okla. State Medica! Assn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

American Academy 
Syphilology 


Dec. 6-11 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—!,200 


Dr. J. E. Rauschkotb, P.O. Box 6565, Cleve 
land, Ohio 
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Radiological Society of North America 


Dec. 7 52, Cincinnati 
Dr. D. Childs, secretary-treasurer, 713 
E Gene oe St. Syracuse, N. Y 


Americ: Academy of Obstetrics & 

Gyneco'ogy : 

Dec 52, Chicago, Attend.—2,000 

D. F. ardson, exec. sec., 116 S. Michi- 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Mass. Osteopathic Society 

lan. 8 ‘53, Boston, Attend.—150 
Robert R. Brown, sec., 64 Trapelo Rd., 
Belmont 78, Mass. 


Amer. Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons 
Jan. 24-29 '53, Chicago, Attend.—2,500 
H. B. Boyd, 869 Madison Ave., Memphis 
3, Tenr 


Amer. Academy of Allergy 

Feb. 2-4 ‘53, Boston, Attend.—750 

A. H. Luthmers, asst. sec., 208 E. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mid-South Post Graduate Medical Assembly 
Feb. 10-13 ‘53, Memphis, Tenn., Attend. 
—1,450 

Gilbert J. Levy, director exhibit, 188 S. 
Bellevue St., Memphis, Tenn. 


University of Fla. Graduate School of Medi- 
cine 

Feb. 11-16 '53, Miami Beach, Attend.—200 
Dr. W. T. Hotchkiss, 541 Lincoln Rd., Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Amer. Coll. of Osteopaths, Obstetricians 
& Gynecologists 

Feb. 12-14 ‘53, Detroit, Attend.—150 

Dr. A. J. Still, chairman exhibit, 428 W. 4th 
St., Flint 4, Mich. 


Podiatry Society of State of New York 
Feb. 13-15 ‘53, New York, Attend.—800 
Dr. |. H. Hanover, 257 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Amer. Orthopsychiatric Assn. 

Feb. 23-25 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—1!,200 
Eliz. Charleton, 303 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


New Orleans Graduate Medical Assembly 
Mar. 2-5 '53, New Orleans, Attend.—2,000 
Mrs. |. B. Sherwood, 1430 Tulane Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La. 


Chicago Medical Society 


Mar. 3-6 '53, Chicago, Attend.—5,000 
Georae C. Braun, director exhibits, 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Georgia Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Society 
Mar. } 'S3, Savannah, Attend.—125 
Ur. B. C. Collins, 701 Elizabeth St., Way- 


College Medical Evangelists Post Grad. 
Asser sly 

Mar. 8-13 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—1!,600 
tvelyr R. Strachan, mgr. dir., 312 N. Boyle 
Ave. Angeles 33, Calif. 


Southe:stern Surgical Congress 
Mar. ’-!2 ‘53, Louisville, Attend.—1!,000 


Ur. B. . Beasley, sec. mgr., 70! Hurt Bldg., 
Atlar Ga. 

Va. Son. of Medical Technologists 

Mar. « ‘53, Abingdon, Va., Attend.—100 
Mrs x D. Crouch, 2711 Hillcrest Ave., 
tar a. 


Dist. ’ Columbia—Post Graduate Clinic 


Mar 18 '53, Washington, Attend.—3,500 
a M Steinberg, 1835 Eye St. N.W., 
Was »gton 6 D.C. 
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Dallas Southern Clinical Society 

Mar. 16-19 ‘53, Dallas, Attend.—!,000 
Miss Betty Elmer, 433 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas 


Mid-West Chiropody Conference 

Mar. 21-24 '53, Chicago, Attend.—600 
~y Jack Stern, 7060 Paxton Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 


Amer. Academy of General Practice 

Mar. 23-26 '53, St. Louis, Attend.—6,000 
Mac F. Cahal, 406 W. 34th St. Kansas 
City, Mo. 


New England Hospital Assembly 

Mar. 26-28 '53, Boston, Attend.—5,500 
Albert O. Davidsen, sec., Sturdy Memorial 
Hospital, Attleboro, Mass. 


Amer. Assn. of Thoracic Surgery 

Mar. 27-30 '53, San Francisco, Attend.— 
500 

Dr. Paul C. Samson, 2938 McClure St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Eastern Osteopathic Assn. 

Mar. 28-29 '53, New York, Attend.—650 
Dr. F. B. Tompkins, Baltimore Life Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


American Assn. of Railway Surgeons 

Apr. 1-3 '53, Chicago, Attend.—500 
Stephen G. Halos, conv. mgr., 605 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Ohio Hospital Association 

Apr. 5-8 ‘53, Cincinnati, Attend.—800 
Harry C. Eader, exec. sec., 55 E. State St.. 
Rm. 414, Columbus 15, Ohio 


American Physiological Society 

Apr. 5-10 '53, Chicago, Attend.—400 

Dr. M. O. Lee, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Southeastern Hospital Conference 

Apr. 8-10 '53, New Orleans, Attend.—1!,000 
R. G. Remsey, Gartley Ramsay Hospital, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Texas Chiropractic Society Inc. 

Apr. 9-11 '53, Houston, Attend.—500 

Dr. J. R. Baier, 673! Harrisburg Blvd., 
Houston, Texas 


Amer. Academy of Neurology 

Apr. 12-19 '53, Edgewater Park, Miss., At- 
tend.—400 

Dr. H. D. Babing, 2314 Auburn Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Amer. College of Physicians 

Apr. 13-17 ‘53, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
5,000 

E. R. Loveland, exec. sec., 4200 Pine St., 
Phila. 4, Pa. 


Mid-West Hospital Assn. 

Apr. 15-17 ‘53, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 
—900 

Mrs. Anne Walker, exec. sec., 1021 McGee 
St., Room 410, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Medical Assn. of the State of Alabama 
Apr. 16-18 '53, Birmingham, Ala., Attend. 
—500 

Dr. Douglas Cannon, Montgomery, Ala. 


lowa Optometric Assn. 

Apr. 19-21 '53, Des Moines, Attend.—300 
John Paul Jones, 536 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


Industrial Medical Assn. 
Apr. 19-25 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—2,000 
E. C. Holmblad, 28 E. Jackson Bldg., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Ohio State Medical Assn. 
Apr. 21-23 ‘53,’ Cincinnati, Attend.—2,500 


Charles S. Nelson, exec. sec., 79 E. State 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Natl. Assn. of Chiropodists—Reg. #3 
Apr. 23-26 ‘53, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
1,200 

Dr. J. C. Morris, 108 W. Merchant St., 
Audubon, N. J. 


American College of Allergists 

Apr. 24-29 '53, Chicago, Attend.—850 

Dr. Fred W. Wittich, sec.-treas., 40! LaSalle 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


lowa Medical Society 

Apr. 26-29 '53, Des Moines, lowa, Attend. 
—1,200 

Mary L. McCord, 505 Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, la. 


Registered Nurses Assn. of Ontario 

Apr. 29-May | ‘53, Toronto, Attend.— 
1,250 

Miss Florence H. Walker, sec., 515 Jarvis 
St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Kansas Medical Society 

May 3-7 '53, Wichita, Kans., Attend.—1,100 
Oliver E. Ebel, exec. sec., 512 New England 
Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


Amer. Urological Assn.—Western Section 
May 3-7 ‘53, San Francisco, Attend.—350 
Dr. A. A. Kutzmann, 1930 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tri-State Hospital Assembly 

May 4-6 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—!,000 
Albert G. Hahn, exec. sec., Station A, 
Drawer 7, Evansville 11, Ind. 


Medical Society of the State of N. Y. 
May 4-8 ‘53, Buffalo, Attend.—3,000 
Charles L. Baldwin, Jr., exhibit manager, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Amer. Psychiatric Assn. 

May 4-8 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attend.—3,000 
Austin M. Davies, exec. asst., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, Room 412, New York 20, 
N.Y. 


California Osteopathic Assn. 

May 6-8 ‘53, Coronado, Calif., Attend.—750 
David J. Rodgers, 1298 Wilshire Blivd., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 


Pa. Academy of Ophthalmology & 
Otolaryngology 

May 8-I!1 ‘53, Wernersville, Pa., Attend.— 
500 

Daniel S. DeSitio, 1006 Highland Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Medical Society of the State of North 
Carolina 

May I-13 ‘53, Pinehurst, N. C., Attend. 
—1|,600 

James T. Barnes, exec. sec., 203 Capitol 


Club Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 


Aero Medical Assn. 

May 11-13 '53, Los Angeles, Attend.—!,000 
Dr. T. H. Sutherland, 214 S. State St., 
Marion, Ohio 


American Urological Assn. 

May 11-14 ‘53, St. Louis, Attend.—1,509 
Dr. Charles H. DeT. Shivers, sec., Board- 
walk Arcade Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ontario Medical Assn. 

May I1-16 ‘53, Toronto, Attend.—900 

Dr. G. |. Sawyer, 135 St. Clair Ave., W. 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


Texas Assn. of Nurse Anesthetists 

May 12-14 '53, Galveston, Texas, Attend.— 
90 

Mrs. Jack Childress, 1020 N. 15th St. 
Temple, Texas 
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Texas Hospital Assn. 

May 12-14 '53, Galveston, Attend.—1I,400 
Mrs. Ruth Barnhart, exec. sec., 2208 Main 
St., Dallas, Texas 


Upper Midwest Hospital Conf. 

May 13-15 ‘53, Minneapolis, Attend.—3,000 
Glenn Taylor, University of Minn., Mopls., 
Minn. 


Illinois Medical Society 

May 19-21 '53, Chicago, Attend.—2,100 
Dr. H. M. Camp, 224 S. Main St., Mon- 
mouth inois 
Massachusetts Medical Society 

May 19-21 '53, Boston, Attend.—2,500 
Robert Boyd. exec. sec., 22 Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Hospital Assembly 

May 20-22 '53, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
1,500 

Harold Johnston, secy., 506 E. State St., 
Trenton 9, N. J. 


Minnesota Medical Assn. 
May 25-27 '53, St. Paul, Attend.—3,200 


R. R. Rosell, 496 Lowry Medical Arts Blda., 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Catholic Hospital Association of United 


States & Canada 
»., Attend. 


M. R. Kneifl, 1430 $. Grand Bivd.. St. Louis 


Metal & Metal Products 


National Metal Congress & Exposition 
Oct. 19-23 ‘52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
40,000 

Wm. H. Eisenman, 730! Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Natl. Metal Congress & Exposition 
Oct. 20-24 ‘52, Philadelphia, 
40,000 

Chester L. Wells, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio 


Attend.— 


Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 

Jan. I 1-13 '53, New York, Attend.—1I,900 
Edw. C. Barringer, 1729 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


Western Metal Exposition & Congress 
Mar. 23-27 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attend.— 
25,000 
Chester L. Wells, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio 


Western Metal Exposition & Congress 
Apr. 13-17 '53, Los Angeles 

William Eisenman, director, 7301 
Ave., Cieveland 3, Ohio 


Euclid 


Minerals & Mining 


Natl. Water Well Assn. 

Nov. 19-22 '52, Biloxi, Miss., Attend—800 
Mr. Robert Storm, 811 W. Springfield St., 
Champaign, Ill. 


American Society of Lubrication Engineers 
Apr. 13-15 '53, Boston, Attend.—1!,500 
W. P. Youngclaus, Jr., 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


State Mineral Society of Texas 

May |-3 ‘53, Houston, Attend.—2,000 

W. V. Vietti, P. O. Box 2332, Houston |, 
Texas 


Amer. Mining Congress Coal Convention & 


Exposition 
May |1-14 ‘53, Cleveland 
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J. D. Conover, 1102 Ring Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Lake Superior Mines Safety Council 

May 21-22 '53, Duluth, Minn., Attend.—800 
J. A. Johnson, 18 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2, 
Minn. 


Music 


Texas Music Educators Assn. 
Jan. 13-15 ‘53, Galveston, Attend.—3,000 
D. ©. Wiley, Tech Box 4410, Lubbock, Texas 


Music Teachers Natl. Assn. 

Feb. 19-22 '53, Cincinnati, Attend.—1!,800 
Roy Underwood, Michigan State College, E. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Music Educators Natl. Conf.—Eastern Div. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 3 ‘53, Buffalo, N. Y., Attend. 
—1|,000 

C. V. Buttleman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Music Educators Natl. Conf.—S. W. Div. 
Mar. 6-10 '53, Springfield, Mo., Attend.— 
1,000 

C. V. Buttleman, exec. sec., 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Music Educators Natl. Conf.—N. W. Div. 
Mar. 18-21 ‘53, Bellingham, Wash., Attend. 
—1|,500 

C. V. Buttleman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Oklahoma Music Teachers Assn. 

Mar. 21-23 '53, Oklahoma City, Attend.— 
500 

Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Okla. 


Music Educators Natl. Conf.— 

Calif. Western Div. 

Mar. 29-Apr. | ‘53, Tucson, Attend.—1!,500 
C. V. Buttleman, exec. sec., 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


64 E. Jackson 


Office Management & Equipment 


Natl. Stationery & Office Equipment Assn. 
Oct. 4-9 '52, Chicago, Attend.—2,500 

P. E. Burbank, 740 Investment Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


National Business Show 

Oct. 20-25 '52, New York, Attendance— 
100,000 

Rudolph Lang, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 


Wholesale Stationers Assn. of the U. S. 
Mar. 2-6 '53, New York, Attend.—400 

H. C. Whittemore, 250 5th Ave., New York 
t, MY. 


Natl. Office Furniture Assn. 

Apr. 26-30 '53, Cleveland, Attend.—2,000 
J. R. Gray, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 


New York Stationery Show 

May 18-23 '53, New York 

Wm. E. Little, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
tN. ¥. 


Stationery Guild of Canada 
May 21-23 '53, Windsor, Ont., Attend.—300 
F. R. Smart, 53 Yonge St. E. Toronto I, Ont, 


Natl. Office Management Association 

May 24-27 '53, Boston, Attend.—3,000 
A. C. Spangler, 132 W. Chelten Ave., 
Phila., Pa. 


Paper 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Woodlands Section 
Mar. 25-27. '53, Montreal, Attend.—600 


W. A. E. Pepler, Sun Life Bldg., Moritreal 
Que. 


Natl. Paper Box Manufacturers Assn. 
May 10-13 '53, Boston, Attend.—500 
G. L. Nordstrom, 1106 Liberty Trust Bidg, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. / 


Pharmaceutical 


Natl. Assn. of Retail Druggists 

Oct. 19-23 '52, St. Louis 

J. W. Dargavel, 205 W. Wacker Dr. Chi. 
cago 6, Ill. 


S. E. Hospital Pharmacists Assn. 

Apr. 8-10 ‘53, New Orleans, Attend,—! ,000 
Miss Johnnie Crotwell, Baptist Hospital, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ohio State Pharmaceutical Assn. 

May 17-20 '53, Cincinnati, Attend.—700 
James H. Merritt, 5 E. Long St., Columbus 
15, Ohio 


Photography 


Natl. Photographic Show 

Feb. 20-22 '53, New York 

W. L. Knighton, mgr., 303 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Kansas State Photographers Assn. 
Apr. 19-21 '53, Wichita, Attend.—275 
Bill Miller, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Police 


Calif. Div. Intl. Assn. for Identification 
May 27-30 '53, San Diego, Attend.—200 
C. J. Wallace, 358 Jones, St., Ventura, 
Calif. 


Plastics 


Society of Plastic Engineers 

Jan. 21-23 '53, Boston, Attend.—1,000 
Bess Day, exec. sec., 409 Security Bank 
Bldg., Athens, Ohio 


Publishing 


New Mexico Press Assn. 

Jan. 23-24 '53, Albuquerque, Attend.—250 
Keen Rafferty, Univ. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Kentucky Press Assn. 

Jan. 25-27 ‘53, Louisville, Attend.—450 
V. R. Portmann, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 


Nebraska Press Assn. 

Apr. 15 ‘53, Lincoln, Nebr., Attend.—400 
Vern Scofield, 129 N. 9th St., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr. 


Radio & Television 


Institute of Radio Engineers 

Mar. 23-26 '53, New York, Attend.—30.000 
W. C. Copp, exh. mgr., 303 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


New England Radio Engineering 

Apr. 24-25 '53, Boston, Attend.—|!,000 

A. J, Pate, Harvard Univ., Nuclear Lab. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Natl. Assn. of Radio & TV Broadcaster: 
Apr. 26-30 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attenc.— 
2,500 

C. E. Arney, Jr., 1771 
Washington 6, D. C. 


N. Street, N.W. 


Radio Parts & Electronic Equipment Sh 2ws 
May 17-21 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—1IC,200 
K. C. Prince, 11 S. LaSalle St., Rm. 1500, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Real Estate 


Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards 


Oct. 6-- ‘52, Cleveland, Attendance—s800 
LeRoy "sons, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 
15, O' 


Nationa Assn. Housing Officials 
t Buffalo 


+, mgr., 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 


Inst. of Real Estate Management 
52, Miami Beach, Fla., Attend. 


5,00 


Baker, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 


Science 


Texas Academy of Science 


Dec. 4-6 '52, Ft. Worth, Attend.—600 
Dr. W. C. Hewatt, Texas Christian Univ., 
Ft, Worth, Texas 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 

Dec. 26-31 ‘52, St. Louis, Attendance— 
10,000 

Dr. R. L. Taylor, assistant secretary, 1515 
Mass Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Fed. of American Societies for Experimental 

Biology 

f Apr. 6-10 '53, Chicago, Attend.—5,000 
r, M. O. Lee; sec., 2101 Constitution Ave., 


25, BD. &. 


Sporting Goods & Sports 


Western Sporting Goods Dealers Associa- 

tion 

Nov. 10-12 '52, San Francisco, Attendance 

—1,100 

- M. Shutt, | N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 

| 

American Assn. of College Baseball Coaches 

Jan. 5 53, Washington, Attend.—100 

J. H. Kobs, Michigan State College, E. 
ng, Mich. 

American Football Coaches Assn. 

Jan. 7-9 '53, Washington, Attend.—950 

D. O. McLaughry, Dartmouth College, Han- 

over, N. H. 

Natl. Motor Boat Show 


Jan. 9-17 "53, New York, Attend.—200,000 
J. E, Coate, exec. sec., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Natl. Assn. of Engine & Boat Mfrs. Conv. 


? ‘53, New York, Attend.—200,000 
ate, exec. sec., 420 Lexington Ave., 


k PFS 


iona! Sporting Goods Assn. 


25-28 '53, New York, Attend.—6,000 
shutt, | N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 


Course Superintendents Assn. of 


3 '53, Atlantic City, Attend.—700 
‘\. Brown, Box 106, St. Charles, Ill. 


New York Sports Exposition & Boat 


2! ‘53, Syracuse, Attend.—80,000 
sssett, Highbridge Rd., P. O. Box 
tteville, N.Y. 


an Bicycle & Sport Goods Dealers 
5-26 '53, Toronto, Attend.—400 
Vatson, sec., 175 Jarvis St., Toronto 
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San Francisco Sports, Travel & Boat Show 
Feb. 29-Mar. 9 '53. San Francisco, Attend 
—157,000 

Thomas Rooney, 369 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen's 
Show 

Mar. 6-14 '53, Philadelphia 

Clinton W. Smullen, sec., 511 Harrison 
Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Detroit Congress Sportsmen's & Detroit 
News Travel Show 

Mar. 7-15 '53, Detroit 

Campbell Fairbanks, Inc., Park Square Bldg., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Toledo Sports Home Food & Auto Show 
Mar. 7-15 '53, Toledo 
Paul Spor, 650 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Southeast Sports & Vacation Show 

Mar. 13-22 ‘53, Atlanta, Attend.—75,000 
Martin P. Kelly, mgr. dir., First National 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Milwaukee Sentinel Sports & Vavation Show 
Mar. 21-29 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—160,- 
000 

Charles D. Collins, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York State Sportmen's & Boat Show 
Mar. 25-29 ‘53, Troy, N. Y. 

Campbell Fairbanks Inc., Park Square Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Los Angeles Sportsmens & Vacation Show 
Apr. 9-19 ‘53, Los Angeles, Attend.—250,- 
000 

H. Werner Buck, 142 S. Fairfax St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Southwest Sports & Vacation Show 


Apr. 15-17 ‘53, Dallas 
Martin P. Kelly, mgr. dir., First National 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Tobacco 


Ohio Assn. Tobacco Distributors 

Oct. 16-18 '52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend.— 
785 

J. Ollendorf, 101 N. High St., Columbus, O. 


National Association of Tobacco 
Distributors 

Mar. 15-20 '53, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
4,000 

Joseph Kolodny, 200 5th Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


Transportation & Travel 


Amer. Merchant Marine Conf. 


Oct. 6-11 '52, Los Angeles, Attend—!,500 
H. J. Harding, 17 Battery Place, New York 
4, WT. 


Natl. Defense Transportation Assn. 


Oct. 27-29 '52, New York, Attend.—500 
Lois Casavant, 930 F. St., Washington, 
o:. S. 


National Transport Vehicle Show 

Feb. 25-28 '53, New York 

H. Franklin Turner, 5 Columbus Circle, New 
York, N. Y. 


Utilities 
Federation of Sewage and Industrial 


Wastes Assn. 
Oct. 6-9 '52, New York, Attend.—1!,000 


W. H. Wisely, 325 Illinois Bldg., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


American Water Works Assn., S.W. Sect. 


Oct. 12-15 '52, Tulsa, Okla., Attend.—700 
Jackson, Water Dept., Little ‘Rock, 
rk. 


Amer. Water Works Assn., Calif. Sect. 
Oct. 22-24 '52, Pasadena, Calif., Attend. 
—1!,100 

A. R. Houseman, 907 Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


American Gas Association 

Oct. 27-30 '52, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
6,000 

Kurwin Boyes, secretary, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Water Works, Association Cali- 
fornia Section 

Oct. 28-31 '52, Pasadena, Calif., Attend- 
ance—1,100 

A. R. Houseman, 907 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Colorado Water Well Drillers Association 
Nov. 1-3 '52, Denver, Attendance—350 

L. G. Oliver, 603 8th St., Greeley, Colo. 
Oct. 27-30 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
—6,000 


National Water Well Association 

Nov. 19-22 '52, Biloxi, Miss., Attend.—800 
Robert Storm, 811 W. Springfield, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


American Water Works Assn. 

May 10-15 ‘53, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 
—1,500 

H. E. Jordan, 521 5th Ave., New York 17, 
NM: Y: 


National Industrial Service Assn. 
May 24-28 '53, New York, Attend.—800 


Fred B. Wipperman, exec. sec., 818 Olive 
St., St. Louis |, Mo. 


National Joint Conf. of Electric & Gas 
Utility Accountants 

Apr. 20-22 ‘53, Chicago, Attend.—1,000 
H. C. Hasbrouck, acctg. dir., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Rm. 2632, New York 17, N. Y. 


Veterinary 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Assn. 


Jan. 14-16 '53, Indianapolis 
Dr. W. W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind. 


Minn. Veterinary Medical Society 

Jan. 26-28 '53, Minneapolis, Attend.—500 
Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Veterinary Medical Assn. of New Jersey 
Feb. 5-6 '53, Newark, Attend.—200 

Dr, J. R. Porteus, sec., P. O. Box 938, Tren- 
ton 5, N. J. 


American Animal Hospital Assn. 

May 6-9 ‘53, Minneapolis, Attend.—600 
Dr. W. H. Riser, exec. sec., 5335 Touhey 
Ave., Skokie, Ill. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse & Transfermen's Assn. 


—S. W. Sect. 

Oct. 15-16 '52, Galveston, Attend.—350 
W. S. Clark, Commercial Standard Bldg., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Mayflower Warehousemen's Assn. 

Mar. 9-13 '53, San Francisco, Attend.—500 
Stewart Davis Smith, 1050 Consolidated 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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The Allison Hotel (Miami Beach) 

American Decorating Co. 

American Neckwear Mfg. Co. ..... 
Agency: Food Research & Advertising 


American Society for Metals ....3rd Cover 


Agercy: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
The Hotel Astor (New York) 
Agency: Koehl, Landis and Landan, 


Inc. 


Baker Hotel (Dallas) . 

Agency: Alert Advertising Agency 
Lewis Barry Exhibits 
Beekman Tower (New York) 

Agency: Peck Advertising Agency, Inc. 
The Bellevue-Stratford (Philadelphia) 
Agency: Benjamin Eshleman Co, 

Biscayne Terrace (Miami) 
Agency: Friedlander & Flint 

Bona Fide Photo Service 

The British Colonial Hotel (Nassau) 
Agency: Robert L. Hance 

Art Briese 

The Buena Vista Hotel (Mississippi) .. 


Capex Company, Inc. 

Capital Airlines 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 

The Casablanca (Miami Beach) 
Agency: Advertising Trade Service, 
Inc. 

Cavalier Hotel (Virginia Beach) 
Agency: Houck & Company, Inc. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall (Atlantic City) 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Advertising Agency 
Chicago Convention Bldg. and Inter- 
national Amphitheatre .... 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Co. 
Agency: Wolfe- Jickling- Conkey, 
Chicago Opera House 


Cincinnati Music Hall ae .. 4th Cover 


Agency: Perry-Brown, Inc. 
Claridge Hotel (Atlantic City) 

Agency: Dorland Advertising denen 
Hotel Claridge (Memphis) 

Agency: Cole & Company, Inc. 
The Coquina (Ormond Beach, Fla.) 
Czarnowski Display Service ; 


Delano Hotel (Miami Beach) ...... 
Agency: Associated Advertising 
Service 

Hotel Dennis (Atlantic City) 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Advertising Agency 

Dinkler Hotels (Atlanta, Ga.) T 
Agency: Koehl, Landis and Landan, 
Inc. 

Hotel Diplomat (New York) ...... 
Agency: Theodore Reade Nathan 

Display Sales , 

Gale Dorothea Mechanisms 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 


Eastern Air Lines .. oie - 
Agency: Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 

Edgewater Gulf Hotel (Edgewater 
Park, Miss.) 


Florez Incorporated 

Frankel Associates, Inc. 
Agency: J. R. Kupsick Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


Galveston, Texas 
Agency: Alert Advertising Agency 
Gardner Displays Co. ............... 
Agency: W. Craig Chambers, Inc. 
Gardner, Robison, Stierheim & Weis, 

Inc. 
General Exhibits & Displays 
Agency: Perrin-Paus Company 


The Globe Company 
Agency: The Winer Advertising Co. 
Hotel Governor Clinton (New York) .. 
Agency: Koehl, Landis and Landan, 
Inc. 
The Gray Line Association 
Agency: Beaumont and Hohman, Inc. 
The Greenbrier (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 
Agency: Conahay, Robert and 
Associates, Inc. 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. ..2nd Cover 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Hartwig Displays 
Hotel Heidelberg (Jackson, Miss.) 
Hotel Hollenden (Cleveland) 
Agency: Koehl, Landis and Landan, 
Inc. 


lvel Corporation 
Agency: The Wexton Co. 


Jefferson Hotel (Atlantic City) 
The Jefferson (Richmond) 

Agencv: Houck & Company, Inc. 
Jung Hotel (New Orleans) 

Agency: Alert Advertising Company 


The Kane Service 

The Kirkeby Hotels 
Agency: James R. Flanagan 
Advertising Company 


La Salle Hotel (Chicago) 
Agency: Ross Llewellyn, Inc. 

Lyon Van & Storage Co. . 
Agency: Smalley, Levitt & Smith 


Macmullen Associates 
Maharam Fabric Corp. 

Agency: Moss Associates 
Martinique Hotel (Miami Beach) 

Agercy: Charles Anthony Gross 

Advertising 
McConkey Artists Corp. 

Stanley Melba, Inc. 
Albert Meltz Studios 
City of Miami Beach .. 

Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
Moraine Hotel (Highland Park, ” _ 
Hotel Morrison (Chicago) “a 

Aaency: Patton, Hagerty & Sullivan, 

Inc. 


Hotel Morton (Atlantic City) 


National Guard Armory 
Nationa! Home Shows, Inc. . 
The National Hotels Co. 

Agency: Alert Advertising Agenc y 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel (Cincinnati) 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 

Hotel New Yorker (New York) 
Agency: Hilton and Riggio, Inc. 
North American Van Lines 
Agency: Applegate Advertising 
Agency 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
Agency Cunningham & ‘Walsh, Inc. 


Ohio Displays 


Parisian Novelty Company 
Agency: Robert Peterson 
Advertising Agency 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. 
Agency: Houck & Co. of Floriaa, Inc. 
The Plaza Hotel (San Antonio) 
Agency: Claude Aniol & Associates 
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Radio Corporation of America 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 

RCS Studios 

Reno Chamber of Commerce 
Agency: Thomas C. Wilson 
Advertising Agency 

Hotel Ritz-Carlton (Atlantic City) . 
Agency: Abner J. Gelula & Associa 
of New Jersey, Inc. 

Rogers Display Service 


St. Clair Hotel (Chicago) .. 

San Souci Hotel (Miami Beach) 
Agency: Roland-Bodee Advertisin 
Co. 


Savoy-Plaza Hotel (New York) 
Agency: Hilton and Riggio, Inc. 

Schine Hotels, Inc. 
Agency: Hilton and Riggio, 

Senator Hotel (Atlantic City) 
Agency: Steiner, Towers, Dobrin 
Kaus, Inc. 

The Shamrock (Houston) 
Agency: Wilkinson-Schiwetz & Tips, 
Inc. 

Mickey Shaw Theatrical Bureau ...... 

Shelborne Hotel (Miami Beach) 
Agency: Sidney B. Gorchov 
Advertising Agency 

The Shelburne Hotel (Atlantic City) 
Agency: Dorland Advertising Agency 

Sheraton Corp. 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 

Sherman Hotel (Chicago) 
Agency: Geyer, Newell and Ganger, 
Inc. 

Sherry Frontenac (Miami Beach) 
Agency: Advertising Trade Service 


Inc. 
Skirvin Hotel (Oklahoma City) 
Agency: The Pate Organization 
Sorrento Hotel (Miami Beach) 
Agency: Advertising Trade Service, 
Inc. 
Sparky Specialties 
Agency: Sales-Aide Service 
State Fair of Texas ..... a 
Agency: Ray Beall Advertising 
W. L. Stensgaard and Associates, Inc. 
The Strong Electric Corp. .... 
Agency: Wendt Advertising Ag gency 
Structural Display Co., Inc. aes 
Agency: Herington Advertising Inc 


Terrace Plaza Hotel (Cincinnati) . 
Tower Isle Hotel (Jamaica, B.W.I.) 
Agency: Charles W. Hoyt: Co., 

Training Films, Inc. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Agency: Cockfield, Brown & Co. 
Trans World Airlines 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
Osborn, Inc. 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
United States Travel Agency 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & 
Associates 


Western Hotels, Inc. 
Agency: Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner 

L. A. Whitney Displays 

Williamsburg Inn & Lodge (Wiliiams- 
burg, Va.) 
Agency: Needham & Grohmann, Inc 

Hotel Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 
Agency: Loise Mark & Associates 
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